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L'actualité archéologique iranienne, avec les découvertes récentes de Jiroft, 
nous amène à reconsidérer la question des jeux dans l'Iran ancien. C'est un 
sujet qui mérite que l'on s'y intéresse car jusqu'à présent, les différentes 
études englobaient cette question dans un contexte plus large traitant des 
régions voisines. Ainsi, John Curtis et Irving Finkel soulignent dans leur 
article sur les graffiti de Persépolis que peu de travaux ont porté sur les jeux 
en Iran (Curtis & Finkel 1999, p. 45). Cette remarque ne s'applique évi- 
demment pas aux échecs et au backgammon dont la tradition est trés impor- 
tante en Perse (Daryaee 2002). 


Lorsque l'on s'intéresse aux jeux orientaux!, nous sommes limités à ceux 
qui nécessitent un support car ce sont essentiellement les traces matérielles 
qui nous permettent d'entrevoir ce domaine peu renseigné par l'iconogra- 
phie et les textes. Nous traiterons ici de jeux, dits jeux de parcours, retrou- 
vés en plus grand nombre, non pas parce qu'ils étaient plus répandus, mais 
surtout parce qu'ils étaient souvent plus élaborés. Dans ce type de jeux, les 
adversaires s'affrontent sur un circuit qu'ils doivent parcourir en parvenant 
au but le plus rapidement possible. Le déplacement des pions dépend du 
résultat obtenu par les dés ou les astragales, représentant l'intervention 
divine, mais la victoire appartient à celui qui a le mieux exploité ses pos- 
sibilités en choisissant quelle piéce avancer. 

En qualité d'objets de prestige, déposés comme offrande funéraire ou 
divine, les tabliers de jeu de parcours se distinguent de jeux plus sommaires, 
parfois éphémères. Certains jeux étaient simplement improvisés dans le sol 
ou bien fabriqués en matériau périssable (bois, tissu). Une partie donc du 
matériel ludique manque et il convient d'en tenir compte dans notre analyse. 


! Sur l'iconographie et la symbolique des jeux orientaux, voir Romain 2000. Pour une 
classification des plateaux de jeu babyloniens voir: Allinger-Csollich 2003. 
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Les données égyptiennes éclairent parfois le mobilier oriental — dés 
le III* millénaire, les mémes jeux se pratiquent en Egypte et au Proche- 
Orient — car elles sont plus complétes gráce à l'iconographie des pein- 
tures des tombes et des papyrus égyptiens, mais aussi gráce aux conditions 
climatiques de l'Egypte ayant permis de conserver le mobilier de bois. 


Les trouvailles les plus récentes de jeux iraniens proviennent du fameux 
«butin» de Jiroft principalement attribué au IF" millénaire d’après sa 
célébre vaisselle de chlorite?. Ce matériel n'a jusqu'à présent fait l'objet que 
d'une courte note soulignant le probléme de l'identification d'accessoires 
ludiques souvent ignorés dans le matériel archéologique (Dunn- Vaturi 2004). 
Depuis, l'étude de ce mobilier a suscité plusieurs sujets de réflexion méritant 
que l'on consacre un nouvel article à ce théme. Ainsi, aprés avoir présenté 
les différents plateaux du Kerman et formulé quelques remarques concer- 
nant le jeu de 20 cases, nous aborderons la question de leur róle dans les 
tombes puis du symbolisme des animaux retenus comme support. Enfin, 
ces nouvelles données sur les jeux, ont motivé la recherche de leurs pos- 
sibles représentations dans la glyptique orientale. 


Le jeu de 20 cases 


Les fouilles clandestines opérées à Jiroft, dans la vallée du Halil Roud, au 
début de l'année 2001, ont livré de nombreuses plaques en stéatite, dites 
«étendards» (Madjidzadeh 2003, pp. 130-136; Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2003, 
pp. 56-61). Il s'agit en fait de plateaux de jeu. Leur identification va être 
justifiée et discutée plus en détail ci-dessous. On considère en premier lieu 
comme plateau de jeu, une plaque en pierre de 37,4 cm, sur au maximum 
11,4 cm, et d'une épaisseur de 1,7 cm (Fig. 1) (Madjidzadeh 2003, p. 120, 
texte p. 197). La plaque, cassée à divers endroits, se compose d'une extré- 
mité large, presque carrée, et d'un prolongement étroit partant du milieu 
comme une sorte de passerelle. Sur le dessus, la plaque présente des cases 
creuses, en forme de cercle d'environ 2 cm de diamétre, formées en relief 


? Au cours de ces derniers mois, de nouveaux éléments sont apparus. D'autres exem- 
plaires de plateau de jeu ont été retrouvés en Iran, ce qui a valu des articles sur le Web 
annonçant la découverte du «plus vieux backgammon du monde» à Shahr-i Sokhta. Ces 
articles soulignent le probléme des mythes autour de l'origine des jeux, il s'agit en fait trés 
probablement d'un jeu de 20 cases. Des jeux de table iraniens sont également parvenus 
jusqu'en Europe. En l'absence de données fiables, nous ne parlerons pas de ces objets. 
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Fig. 1. Jeu de 20 cases sur plaque en chlorite, Jiroft 
(Dessin de Caroline Florimont d'aprés Madjidzadeh 2003, p. 120). 


par le corps sinueux d'un serpent. Les cases se répartissent sur la partie 
la plus large de la plaque avec trois rangées de quatre cases (dont l'une 
n'est pas conservée) tandis que la rangée médiane en compte 13 au total. 
La forme de la plaque, ainsi que la disposition des cases correspond à un 
plateau de jeu qui était connu en Égypte ancienne sous le nom de «jeu des 
vingt» (il faut comprendre jeu des vingt cases). De nombreux exemples 
de ce jeu sont connus, principalement en provenance d'Égypte, où ce jeu 
apparaît à partir de la 17" dynastie. Mais on connaît également des 
modèles provenant de la Mésopotamie, de la Syrie, du Levant et de la 
région égéenne (Pusch 1997; id. (sous presse); Bielinski & Taracha 1992). 
Il se compose de deux rangées paralléles de quatre cases et d'une rangée 
médiane allongée de douze cases, de sorte qu'au total il en résulte vingt 
cases qui ont donné le nom au jeu. 

Il semble que la forme du plateau de jeu, avec son prolongement de 
la rangée médiane, qui apparaît dans la première moitié du Urne millénaire, 
représente la variante tardive (Fig. 2, b); tandis que la forme plus ancienne 
(Fig. 2, a) est documentée par les plateaux de jeu découverts de la der- 
nière moitié du Ulm: millénaire découverts dans les Tombes Royales d’Ur 
(Woolley 1934, pp. 274-279, pls. 95-98) et à Shahr-i Sokhta (Fig. 3) 
(Piperno & Salvatori 1983, pp. 179-189, figs. 5-7, pl. VI). Il existe égale- 
ment des jeux dont le prolongement est replié de différentes façons (Meyer 


3 Pour la dénomination Pusch 1977, p. 199-212, en particulier pp. 209-211; id. (sous 
presse) avec modifications. Nous remercions Edgar Pusch pour la généreuse mise à dis- 
position de son manuscrit non publié. 
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Fig. 2, a. Schéma du jeu de 20 cases à l'époque des Tombes royales d'Ur 
(Dessin d'Ulrich Schädler); b. Schéma du jeu de 20 cases vers 2000 av. J.-C. 
(Dessin d’ Ulrich Schädler). 


1982, fig. 5). Le plateau de jeu de Jiroft — nous reviendrons sur le nombre 
de cases non conforme — pourrait étre un représentant relativement ancien 
de la forme évolutive, car avec son décor d'entrelacs de serpents, il est 
proche du type de la tombe IUP G.731 de Shahr-i-Sokhta. 

Une fois repéré le type de structure des tabliers de jeu de 20 cases, 
(2 x 4 + 12), il est aisé d'identifier d'autres plateaux de jeu du méme type, 
parmi les antiquités de Jiroft. Tout d'abord il y a deux plaques en chlorite 
de 35 et de 41 cm de long sur une méme largeur de 16,5 cm, chacune en 
forme d'aigle, qui présentent, gravées sur leurs surfaces, des cupules dont 
la disposition et le nombre sont conformes au jeu (Pl. 1) (Madjidzadeh 
2003, pp. 130-131, texte p. 200; Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2003, pp. 58-59): 
sur chacune des deux ailes à droite et à gauche, se trouvent quatre cupules; 
tandis que quatre autres se trouvent sur le corps — délimité par des incrus- 
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Fig. 3. Plateau de jeu en bois de Shahr-i Sokhta 
(Dessin de Caroline Florimont d'aprés Piperno & Salvatori 1983, fig. 6). 


tations du plumage — et huit sur la queue du rapace, formant ainsi la ligne 
médiane des douze cases. La disposition en bloc de 3 x 4 cases avec un 
prolongement de 8 cases correspond donc au plateau de jeu non figuratif. 
La forme du jeu semble vraiment étre appliquée à celle de l'aigle. Sur le 
revers lisse des plaques se trouvent trois trous qui ont probablement servi 
pour la fixation des supports. Alors que le plumage des aigles était incrusté 
de pierres on n'en trouve pas dans les cupules; aussi est-il incertain qu'elles 
aient été incrustées. Il est plus vraisemblable qu'elles restérent vides pour 
faciliter le placement des pions (qui n'ont malheureusement pas été retrou- 
vés jusque là). 

On ne se contenta pas à Jiroft de plateaux de jeu en forme d'aigle. Un 
autre jeu de 20 cases est en forme de scorpion (Pl. 2, a) (Madjidzadeh 
2003, p. 136, texte p. 201; Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2003, p. 56). Sur cette 
plaque, de 28 sur 20 cm, les cupules de 2 à 2,5 cm de diamétre sont dis- 
posées de sorte que les deux rangées opposées, de quatre cases, se trouvent 
dans les deux pinces du scorpion tandis que 12 cases, correspondant à la 
rangée médiane, recouvrent le corps et la queue recourbée de l'animal. 
Dans ce cas aussi, on trouve sur le revers lisse de la plaque trois trous, car- 
rés cette fois-ci, pour la fixation de supports. 

La découverte de ce plateau de jeu en forme de scorpion, permet 
d'éclaircir la fonction originale d'un fragment d'une plaque comparable 
de Tepe Yahya, qui fut identifié, de manière clairvoyante, comme un jeu 
potentiel par ses découvreurs (Pl. 2, b) (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1970, p. 55, 
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pl. 19:B, fig. 22:C; id. 1988, p. 76, fig. 2:F, pl. XX:C). Il s'agit de la par- 
tie centrale d'un plateau semblable, en forme de scorpion, sur lequel 
trois cupules sont conservées. Cet objet qui proviendrait finalement du 
niveau IVA, et non IVB, de Tepe Yahya a d'ailleurs été considéré comme 
«une excellente référence stratigraphique, pour le tournant du III* au Ur 
millénaire» (Amiet 2004, p. 9, fig. 2). 


Trois autres plaques en chlorite sont à rattacher aux plateaux de jeu 
examinés. Il s'agit encore d'un aigle (Madjidzadeh 2003, p. 132, texte 
p. 201; Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2003, p. 60), d'un aigle bicéphale (Pl. 3, a) 
(Madjidzadeh 2003, p. 133, texte p. 201; Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2003, 
p. 61) ainsi que d'un homme-scorpion (PI. 3, b) (Madjidzadeh 2003, p. 135, 
texte p. 201; Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2003, p. 57). Dans les trois cas, les 
plaques sont comparables: le revers est lisse, muni de cavités pour la 
fixation des supports. L'endroit présente également des cases circulaires, 
dans la même disposition connue, toutefois en plus faible nombre, à savoir 
2 x 4 * 8, au lieu des 2 x 4 + 12 cases. La plaque de 38 sur 17,7 cm 
représentant un aigle, est celle, qui se rapproche le plus, des plateaux de 
jeu en forme d'aigle, présentés précédemment. Certes, en ce qui concerne 
le style, celui-ci se différencie clairement des autres: le plumage n'est 
pas marqué par des incrustations de pierres de couleurs différentes mais 
par des triangles constitués de fines lignes incisées parallélement. Le bec 
ressemble plutót à celui d'un perroquet, le corps et la queue forment un 
profil étrange et les ailes entourent le corps d'un cercle presque parfait. 
Il y a également quatre cases gravées dans chacune des ailes mais cette 
fois-ci, ce ne sont que huit cases qui recouvrent le corps et la queue de 
l'oiseau. Il en est de méme pour l'aigle bicéphale dont le style se diffé- 
rencie de facon considérable des autres plateaux en forme d'aigle. Cette 
tablette de 25,5 sur 13 cm se trouve étre nettement plus petite que les 
autres plateaux en forme d'aigle. Le plumage est marqué par des lignes 
incisées entrecroisées et les plumes de la queue sont mises en évidence. 
Étonnamment les cases circulaires ne sont pas évidées. Si l'on considère 
la plaque de l'homme-scorpion de 27 sur 14 cm, on ne trouve également 
que huit cases dans la rangée médiane, c'est-à-dire deux sur la partie du 
corps et six sur la queue recourbée; quatre cases se trouvent sur les bras 
élevés et sur la poitrine. Nous pouvons admettre que ces trois exem- 
plaires représentent un plateau de méme type de jeu. En effet, les cases 
circulaires (2 x 4 + 8) sont disposées comme sur les autres plaques. De 
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plus, ces cercles sur les corps des animaux sont caractéristiques des plaques 
de Jiroft. On ne les retrouve pas sur d'autres supports. 


Quelques remarques sur les règles du jeu de 20 cases 


Il semble que l'on puisse faire quelques suppositions concernant les règles 
du jeu de 20 cases, en se fondant sur les plateaux de jeux, notamment ceux 
découverts dans les Tombes Royales d'Ur, ainsi que sur deux tablettes 
cunéiformes d'époque séleucide qui esquisseraient les régles du jeu (Finkel 
1995; Schädler 1996; Pusch 1997, pp. 17-19; Cazaux 2003, pp. 24-26; 
Finkel (sous presse); Pusch (sous presse). 

Dans les Tombes Royales d'Ur on a retrouvé à cóté des plateaux de 
jeu. des pions pour deux joueurs ainsi que des dés en forme de tétraèdre 
et en forme de parallélépipéde rectangle allongé (Woolley 1934, pp. 274- 
2779, pls. 95-98). On a donc considéré qu'il s'agissait d'un jeu de course- 
poursuite pour deux joueurs. D'aprés la décoration symétrique des deux 
rangés de cases extérieures sur le plateau du British Museum (PG 513) et 
sur celui de la «tombe royale» (PG 789), les deux joueurs devaient se 
trouver face à face, de part et d'autre des longs cótés du plateau. En régle 
générale, chaque joueur utilisait sept pions: des ensembles de deux fois 
sept pions ont été retrouvés dans six tombes (PG 513, PG 789, PG 800, 
PG 580, PG 341, PG 1326). Cependant, en plus des fragments d'un panneau 
représentant des scénes d'animaux, deux ensembles de dix pions ont 
été mis au jour à Ur dans la tombe la plus ancienne contenant des jeux 
(PG 779). Par ailleurs, on a aussi retrouvé dans cette tombe trois dés en 
forme de tétraédre avec deux pointes marquées, ainsi que quatre dés, en 
forme de parallélépipéde rectangle allongé d'une longueur de 6,5 cm, 
marqués de lignes sur l'un des cótés et de cercles sur les trois autres. 

Quatre dés en forme de tétraédre font également partie du plateau de 
jeu de Londres. Dans la tombe PG 800, on a retrouvé six dés en forme 
de tétraédre en coquillage, et quatre en lapis. Des dés en forme de parallé- 
lépipéde rectangle allongé, ont été retrouvés dans trois autres tombes, 
c'est-à-dire deux dans la tombe PG 1326 et un dans chacune des tombes: 
PG 261, et PG 254 qui se trouve étre la plus récente des tombes contenant 
du matériel ludique (vers 2200-2100 av. J. C.)*. 


^ Pour la datation: H.J. Nissen, Zur Datierung des Königsfriedhofes von Ur, Bonn 1966. 
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Il est intéressant de constater que les deux sortes de dés trouvés à Ur, 
influent différemment sur le déroulement du jeu. Concernant les tétraèdres, 
il s'agit de dés binaires puisque deux des quatre pointes sont marquées. 
Pour les dés allongés à quatre faces, c'est différent car trois cótés sont 
identiques. Avec les dés allongés, selon le cóté qui comptait le plus, le jeu 
était, soit plus rapide soit plus lent qu'avec les dés en forme de tétraèdre. 
Plus tard, d'aprés une des boites de jeu de Toutankhamon (Pusch 1979, 
p. 252 ss. tab. 62b Br. 36; Tait 1982, 17, 19; T. 8-9) et selon le texte 
d'époque séleucide, on jouait avec deux fois cinq pions et deux astragales. 
Les accessoires accompagnant le plateau de jeu de Shahr-i-Sokhta s’ave- 
rent moins clairs à interpréter en tant que matériel de jeu (Fig. 4). Quatre 
objets représentent de façon évidente des dés en forme de parallélépipède 
allongé portant des points de 1 à 4 (à la différence des dés allongés de Ur). 
Deux objets coniques différents peuvent certainement étre considérés comme 
des pions mais il est improbable que les plaquettes triangulaires, carrées, 
et étagées, fassent partie du jeu. De toute facon, nous n'avons aucune pos- 
sibilité de déterminer s'il s'agit, en ce qui concerne ces trouvailles acces- 
soires, d'un ensemble «complet». 

Les plateaux apportent certaines indications quant au déroulement du 
jeu: sur de nombreux plateaux de jeu de 20 cases, il y a au moins trois 
cases marquées de croix ou rosettes, symboles de chance. Sur les plateaux 
de types plus tardifs ce sont les cases 4, 8 et 12, c'est-à-dire la derniére 
case de la ligne médiane allongée. Sur les trois panneaux complets d'Ur 
(U 10557 de PG 789, U 9000 de PG 513 et U 10478 de PG 800) ce sont 
la quatrième case de la rangée médiane et les deux cases, des coins infé- 
rieurs, de la partie supérieure. En outre, sur l'exemplaire de Londres les 
deux cases aux angles de l'autre extrémité du plateau sont garnies de 
rosettes. On admet généralement que les deux joueurs faisaient pénétrer 
leurs pions sur les quatre cases situées de leur cótés et les amenaient 
ensuite, en empruntant la rangée médiane, vers la dernière case, la ving- 
tième (Fig. 2a & b). Le plateau de jeu de Jiroft en forme de scorpion, 
suggère le méme sens de circulation — en partant des pinces pour aller 
jusqu'au bout de la queue. Et, sur les deux plateaux de jeu de la tombe 
de Toutankhamon ainsi que sur un plateau conservé au Metropolitan 
Museum de New York, la derniére case est encore soulignée par le 
fait qu'elle n'est pas de forme rectangulaire, mais carrée (Pusch 1979, 
p. 250 s. tab. 62a Br. 35, (Caire, Mus. Eg. JdE 62059; 593), p. 255 s. 
tab. 62c Br. 37 (Caire, Mus. Eg. JdE 62061; 393) et p. 274 ss. tab. 70 
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Fig. 4. Accessoires retrouvés avec le plateau de jeu de Shahr-i-Sokhta 
(Dessin de Caroline Florimont d'aprés Piperno & Salvatori 1983, fig. 7). 
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Br. 45 (New York, MMA 12.182.72). C'est uniquement sur la rangée 
médiane que les pions des deux joueurs se faisaient obstacle. L'intérét 
particulier du jeu devait se trouver, d'une part dans l'entrave mutuelle, et 
d'autre part dans le profit tiré de l'occupation des cases marquées d'un 
symbole de chance. On remarque que les cases «bénéfiques» sont toujours 
disposées à une distance de quatre cases les unes des autres. Si ceci est 
applicable également au type de jeu d'Ur, on doit admettre qu'il fallait 
bifurquer de l'avant-derniére case de la rangée médiane sur l'une des deux 
cases à rosette pour arriver, en passant par les trois cases supérieures, sur 
la case à rosette d'en face (Fig. 2, a). C'est le seul itinéraire envisageable 
pour que les rosettes se retrouvent sur la 4*, 8*, et 12* case. Or, sur le pla- 
teau de jeu de Shahr-i-Sokhta, la téte et la queue du serpent se rencontrent 
précisément sur l'une des deux cases de la partie supérieure (Piperno & 
Salvatori 1983, pl. VI, b), celles qui sont justement ornées d'une rosette 
dans le cas du plateau de jeu d'Ur. Il est donc probable qu'il s'agit de la 
derniére case sur le plateau de jeu. La partie supérieure du jeu d'Ur n'est 
en fait rien d'autre que le prolongement de la rangée médiane. 


Le plateau de 36 cases 


Auprès des plateaux de jeu de 20 cases, mis au jour à Jiroft, se trouve un 
plateau de jeu dont le type n'était pas encore connu pour une époque si 
lointaine. Il s’agit d'une plaque de 35 sur 13 cm, et d'une épaisseur de 
0,7 cm au revers de laquelle sont ménagées deux plaques de piétement 
d'environ 11 cm de hauteur (Pl. 4, a) (Madjidzadeh 2003, p. 108, texte 
p. 192; Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2003, p. 50). Sur l'endroit quatre serpents, 
en partie entrelacés, forment un plateau de jeu de trois lignes de deux fois 
six cupules. Les serpents sont en relief et incrustés de pierres de couleur. 
Leurs tétes apparaissent, vues du dessus, aux quatre coins du plateau. Les 
entrelacs se dessinent depuis la téte du serpent, à un angle du plateau, 
jusqu'au milieu dans le sens de la longueur puis retournent sur eux-mémes 
vers le coin d'oü ils viennent pour s'engager vers le milieu oü ils forment 
avec le serpent d'en face, la moitié des cases de la rangée médiane. Étant 
donné que seuls les deux serpents paralléles sont reliés, il en résulte une 


5 Sous cette forme les plateaux de jeu du type Ur ressemblent à des plans de temples 
du 4* millénaire: voir par exemple le temple V de Eanna: E. Heinrich, Die Tempel und 
Heiligtümer im alten Mesopotamien, Berlin 1982, ill. 29 et p. 74 avec ill. 114. 
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division de deux volets symétriques, avec une césure au milieu du plateau. 
Deux anomalies se sont glissées dans les entrelacs compliqués des quatre 
serpents. Ainsi, la première case du coin extérieur n'est pas entière (voir en 
bas à droite) et il existe, à l'extrémité de la rangée médiane (voir à gauche) 
une partie d'entrelacs injustifiée. 

Ce type de jeu n'est pas représenté parmi les jeux des anciennes civilisa- 
tions orientales connus jusque là. Nous le connaissons pourtant, à l'époque 
romaine oü le jeu s'y référant s'appelle «Ludus Duodecim Scriptorum» 
(«jeu des 12 points») et plus tard «Alea» («dés») (Schádler 1995). Cepen- 
dant, sur les plateaux du jeu romain de ce type, les cases ne sont pas mar- 
quées par des serpents, mais de manières différentes, soit par des traits, 
des cercles (Pl. 4, b), des carrés, des feuilles ou d'autres symboles; sou- 
vent aussi par des lettres. L'exemplaire le plus tardif de ce type de jeu, de 
provenance orientale la plus éloignée, se trouve sur une fresque de Pend- 
zhikent (Objet VI, no. 13) prés de Samarkand au Tadjikistan et date d'envi- 
ron de 700 apr. J.-C.5. Étant donné que dans le cas du jeu romain il s’agit 
clairement d'un représentant de la famille du Backgammon, le plateau de 
jeu trouvé à Jiroft souléve de nouvelles questions sur la provenance et l'his- 
toire de ce dernier (Schádler 2005). 

Compte tenu de l'existence de ce type de plateau simultanément et 
parallélement au jeu de 20 cases, il est maintenant certain, que le plateau 
du type «Backgammon» ne dérive ni de ce jeu, ni des plateaux mixtes 
— plus tardifs — combinant la trame du Senet et du jeu de 20 cases avec 
3 rangées de 12 cases (Pusch 1979, p. 312, Br. 51; Br. 64, 56d; Da 27; 
Wiedemann 1897, p. 40: la boite de jeu de Ak-hor). Ce type est une inven- 
tion toute à fait indépendante. 


6 L'identification comme « XII scripta » a été proposée par A. Panaino, La novella 
degli scacchi e della tavola reale, Milano, 1999, p. 204. A.M. Belenitskii, in Materiali 
i issledovanija pro Archeologii, SSSR 66, 1958 (Trudy TadZikskoj archelogiceskoj ekspe- 
dicii, tom III 1951-1953, Moskva/Leningrad 1958), p. 146 s., ill. 48 (A.M. bexrenunkuit, 
Obinme pc3yJIbTaTbI packomnok ropojumia ;ripeBHero meHnmkeHta 1951-1953 rr); 
A.M. Belenitskii et al., Skul’ptura i zhivopis' drevnego Piandzhikenta (A.M. been: 
KUH, CKyJIBHTypa nu xunBornncb J1peBHero IlIsg;pxukenra), Moskva 1959, tab. XIV-XV; 
M. Bussagli, Die Malerei in Zentralasien (Die Kunstschátze Asiens), Genéve, 1963, p. 46 
ill. A.C. 17 et p. 48; G. Azarpay, Sogdian Painting. The Pictorial Epic in Oriental Art, 
Berkeley/Los Angeles/London, 1981, p. 194; G.L. Semenov, Studien zur sogdischen Kul- 
tur an der Seidenstraße, Wiesbaden 1996, p. 17. Pour la datation: Azarpay, p. 181, et 
communication personnelle par Markus Mode, Universität Halle-Wittenberg. 
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Jeux véritables ou mobilier funéraire? 


Il est frappant de constater que tous les plateaux de jeu cités donnent 
l'impression d'étre restés pratiquement inutilisés. D'oü la question: s'agit-il 
de plateaux vraiment utilisés et déposés ensuite parmi le mobilier funé- 
raire, ou ont-ils plutót été fabriqués en tant qu'offrande funéraire, c'est-à- 
dire comme jeux uniquement symboliques? Bien des faits viennent appuyer 
cette dernière hypothèse. D'une part, l'absence totale de pions et de dés; il 
est vrai que la négligence lors des fouilles effectuées de manière clandestine 
et/ou l'utilisation de matières périssables pourraient en être la cause. D'autre 
part, on remarquera les 21 cases du jeu de 20 cases d'époque plus tardive. 
Certes, le nombre exact des cases est insignifiant pour le déroulement du 
jeu, mais le chiffre 12 semble avoir joué un róle particulier. Les plateaux de 
jeu ordinaires, présentent exactement 12 cases dans leur rangée médiane; 
les plateaux raccourcis de Jiroft ne présentent pas un nombre arbitraire 
de cases, elles sont arrangées de façon à ce que chacun des deux joueurs 
ait exactement 12 cases à parcourir. Il est trés concevable de rapporter le 
chiffre 12 aux mois de l'année ou au zodiaque et de lui donner une signi- 
fication cosmique ou astrologique. Dans le texte de l'époque séleucide, 
analysé par Irving Finkel, il est fait allusion au jeu dans un contexte astro- 
logique divinatoire. Donc, si le plateau du jeu de 20 cases cité, contient 
une case en trop, ceci pourrait être dû au souci d'occuper toute la place 
disponible — le dernier entrelacs du serpent étant nettement plus petit que 
les autres — ou alors, à une erreur de fabrication qui n'a pas été corrigée. 
La plaque étant peut-étre seulement destinée à un usage funéraire, seule 
comptait sa signification symbolique. Dans ce contexte, le plateau de jeu en 
forme d'aigle bicéphale est particulièrement digne d’attention’. La dimen- 
sion réduite du plateau, le façonnage des cases, leurs différentes dimensions 
variant de 1,2 à 1,9 cm de diamétre, semblent démentir le fait que ce plateau 
ait vraiment pu servir de jeu. A Tepe Sialk, un plateau de jeu de 58 trous 
ainsi que des médaillons imitant ce jeu, figurent parmi le mobilier de la 
nécropole B datant de l'áge du Fer (Ghirshman 1939, pp. 42-44, pl. XXI, 8 
& pl. XXVII, 9-10). Ainsi, les jeux de Jiroft s'inscrivent dans une longue 
tradition, observée dés le milieu du III* millénaire à Shahr-i Sokhta, de jeux, 
ou modèles, déposés comme offrande funéraire. 


7 Retenons le fait que cet exemplaire se différencie tellement des autres piéces, que 
l'on peut peut-étre mettre en doute son authenticité. 
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Le symbolisme du bestiaire des plateaux 


A Jiroft, les plateaux adoptent tous des formes animales. Mais nous ne 
retrouvons pas tout le répertoire jiroftien, dont une large part est d'inspira- 
tion mésopotamienne. Il n'y a pas de capridés, cerfs, buffles, panthéres et 
lions, ni d'eau ou d'arbre. L'iconographie utilisée dans les jeux se limite 
à un groupe trés particulier et bien distinct d'animaux — l'aigle, le ser- 
pent, et le scorpion — dont le caractére astral rejoint ce qui a été dit plus 
haut sur l'utilisation des tabliers à des fins cosmologiques. Sur un «sac 
à main» de Jiroft, ces animaux semblent former avec l'homme-scorpion, 
un groupe partageant une méme signification car apparaissant ensemble 
(PI. 5) (Madjidzadeh 2003, p. 126; Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2003, p. 63). On 
retrouve également l'aigle, le serpent et le scorpion, étroitement réunis, sur 
un vase en chlorite de Khafadje (British Museum) (Collon 1995, pp. 68- 
69, fig. 51): d’un côté, un héros empoigne des serpents afin de les maitri- 
ser, de l'autre, un taureau est attaqué par un lion et un aigle. Ces deux 
tableaux oü s'affrontent divers protagonistes (héros et animaux et animaux 
entre eux) contrastent avec la troisième scène du vase figurant un homme 
agenouillé au-dessus de deux zébus et tenant des flots. Cette dernière caté- 
gorie, paisible, évoquant la maitrise de la fertilité se distingue des scénes 
de destruction. 


Le rôle du serpent dans la morphologie des jeux iraniens, déjà perçu 
avec le jeu de Shahr-i Sokhta, se confirme avec les plateaux du Kerman. 
Le motif du serpent entrelacé se préte parfaitement à la confection des 
circuits tandis que les qualités de cet animal, aux mouvements com- 
pliqués et rapides, correspondent au but d'un jeu de course-poursuite. 
Ce motif, fort répandu en Mésopotamie et en Iran, a fait l'objet de nom- 
breuses études (Van Buren 1935-36; Keel 1992, pp. 224-232). Les ita- 
liens Piperno et Salvatori recensent les attestations de ce motif pour la 
Mésopotamie et l’Elam au III millénaire (Piperno & Salvatori 1983, 
pp. 183-185, fig. 9, table 1). Selon eux, la documentation mésopotamienne 
est plus importante et ils pensent que son utilisation à Shahr-i Sokhta 
témoigne d'une influence directe, ou indirecte, de la Mésopotamie. Ils sou- 
lignent qu'un sceau-cylindre portant ce motif a d'ailleurs été retrouvé dans 
la méme tombe qu'un jeu de 20 cases, à savoir la tombe de l’Etendard 
(PG 779) (Piperno & Salvatori 1983, p.185). Pour d'autres, ce théme «est 
peu mésopotamien. Il a, en revanche, une longue filiation à Suse, ce qui 
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Fig. 5. Jeu de 20 cases en ivoire trouvé dans une tombe de Hama 
(D'aprés Riis 1948, fig. 218). 


veut dire que les voies d'échange (et les influences iconographiques qui 
suivent celles-ci) passaient par Suse» (Forest 2003, p. 132). 

Le reptile est associé aux puissances chtoniennes, avec un double carac- 
tere, d'une part bénéfique et d'autre part menaçant. Il revêt des pouvoirs 
de vie et de mort, de guérison et de destruction. La mue du serpent était 
une preuve de puissance, en gagnant une nouvelle peau chaque année, 
il retrouve sa vigueur: c'est comme un signe d'éternité. Les serpents, 
surgissant prés des cours d'eau, sont associés aux sources souterraines, 
et par conséquent considérés comme responsables de la fertilité de la 
végétation. Le motif entrelacé fait référence à l'accouplement de deux 
serpents assurant une lignée et se confond également avec des flots. Une 
fonction de remplissage a été attribuée au guillochis sur des tabliers de 
20 cases levantins car il comble l'espace de part et d'autre des huit cases 
de l'avenue centrale (Fig. 5) (Erdós 1986, p. 121, pl. 28). Au regard des 
découvertes de Jiroft et Shahr-1 Sokhta, il semble que ce motif schéma- 
tique des entrelacs du serpent puisse étre un rappel de son róle dans le 
domaine des jeux. 

Il est intéressant de noter que le serpent, non pas entrelacé mais lové, 
est également en faveur en Egypte avec le jeu Mehen qui sera transmis au 
Levant (Rothóhler 1999). Dans la mythologie égyptienne, il est le grand 
serpent mhn qui accompagne Ra, le dieu Soleil, dans sa traversée des 
ténèbres. Comme le python nubien protégeant ses œufs dans ses anneaux, 
Mehen s'enroule autour de la barque de Ra et lui permet d'accomplir son 
dangereux voyage nocturne sans encombre pour renaître chaque matin. Un 
tableau de Mehen, une piste en spirale représentant le serpent enroulé, était 
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placé à cóté du mort pour l'aider à prendre place, symboliquement, dans la 
barque de Ra et ressusciter sous les traits du nouveau pharaon. 

Au second millénaire, le serpent représente la constellation de l’Hydre. 
Plusieurs sceaux archaiques établissent déjà une relation entre serpents 
entrelacés, scorpions et astres; parfois méme le motif d'entrelacs est situé 
dans le ciel (Amiet 1961, figs. 1249, 1297, 1380). Pierre Amiet souligne 
l'«interpénétration des mondes animaliers, mythologiques et astral» (Amiet 
1961, p. 133). La disposition horizontale du serpent, comme celle de 
l'homme-scorpion, au-dessus de scénes terrestres lui accorde une dimension 
cosmique. L'homme-scorpion, et son prototype le scorpion atlante, sont 
des génies «cosmiques» qui supportent soit des astres, soit toute la voüte 
céleste. Ainsi, bien que le scorpion soit un animal chtonien, il se range 
parmi les signes du zodiaque. Diverses prédictions sont annoncées en 
fonction des mouvements de cet animal (Labat 1933, p. 30). Il succéde 
au serpent en tant qu'animal attribut de la déesse Ishara dont l'une des 
prérogatives est la divination. Symbole de fécondité et de destruction, 
le scorpion a une belle forme plastique qui a inspiré des représentations 
trés variées, notamment sur la vaisselle peinte susienne et la glyptique 
orientale (Toscanne 1917; Van Buren 1937). Son poison lui confère une 
image puissante et protectrice. 

Sur un ostracon satirique de Deir-el Medineh, un singe imite un joueur 
s'apprétant à déplacer son pion, tandis qu'un scorpion se trouve sous son 
siège (Vandier-D'abbadie 1937, p. 58, t. 52; Pusch 1979, p. 135). Ce frag- 
ment a été interprété comme une leçon où le scorpion enfoncerait son 
dard dans la queue du singe pour l'enjoindre, dans un geste moralisateur, 
à s'arréter (Keimer 1947, p. 23) à moins que la piqûre ne soit une punition 
infligée au mauvais joueur (Brunner-Traut 1965, p. 135). La présence du 
scorpion à proximité d'une table de jeu implique l'animal dans le dérou- 
lement de la partie mais il est difficile de se prononcer sur son geste. Une 
série de jeu de 20 cases mentionnées plus haut ont la particularité d'avoir 
une extrémité recourbée «formant ainsi un bloc compact qui rappelle les 
modèles de foies d'animaux» (Romain 2000, p. 30). Dans cette catégorie 
de plateau, il nous semble que l'on puisse également déceler la schémati- 
sation d'un scorpion, la bifurcation de l'avenue centrale pouvant imiter la 
queue recourbée de l'animal (Pl. 6, a) (May 1991, fig. 143). 


Aprés les animaux chtoniens jouant un róle astral, viennent les plaques 
découpées en forme de rapaces et d'aigle à deux tétes. Les rapaces, d'allure 
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majestueuse, sont représentés au repos, les ailes repliées. Le comportement 
des animaux, et en particulier des oiseaux, a été observé attentivement pour 
la divination. Dans les régles du jeu de 20 cases déchiffrées sur la tablette 
séleucide, les cinq pions sont désignés par des noms d'oiseaux: l'oiseau- 
orage, l'hirondelle, le corbeau, le coq et l'aigle qui comme le rappelle 
Irving Finkel correspondent à des constellations (Finkel 1995, p. 70). 


Propositions d'identification de jeux dans la glyptique orientale 


Pour l'ensemble de l'Orient ancien, il peut paraitre étrange de n'avoir 
aucune représentation de joueurs si ce n'est ceux aux osselets appartenant 
à la cour de Carchémish (Orthmann 1975, pl. 359). Dans ce domaine, 
l'Egypte et la Gréce antique ont quant à eux un répertoire trés riche. A la 
lumière des nouvelles données de Jiroft, il nous a paru nécessaire de 
reconsidérer l'absence des jeux dans l'iconographie orientale. Nous avons 
été inévitablement tenté par l'ampleur et la richesse de la glyptique méso- 
potamienne et élamite du III* millénaire. Or, parmi les sceaux-cylindres 
dits archaiques (selon l'intitulé retenu par Pierre Amiet pour l'étude de son 
corpus), nous sommes confrontés à un foisonnement de serpents, scor- 
pions et aigles. Il a évidemment fallu opérer une sélection. 

Pierre Amiet évoque la possibilité que le scorpion figurant sur les 
scénes de banquet (Amiet 1961, p. 126, figs. 1169, 1171) puisse étre 
une allusion au théme des «agaceries nuptiales» oü le scorpion accom- 
pagne des couples s'étreignant (Van Buren 1937, pp. 14-16, fig. 16). 
Sur un sceau de Fara, un scorpion se dresse sur une table entre deux 
convives (Fig. 6) (Amiet 1961, fig. 1169). Peut-étre s'agit-il d'un pla- 
teau en forme de scorpion? Sur un autre sceau (Amiet 1961, fig. 1267), 
deux personnages assis de part et d'autre d'un grand aigle sont décrits 
comme des fidéles en adoration devant l'aigle aux ailes éployées (Fig. 7). 
A l’arrière, un motif de lignes entrecroisées renferme des petits élé- 
ments évoquant des pions disposés sur un circuit. Les personnages 
prennent-ils part à un culte ou bien s'affrontent-ils sur un plateau en 
forme de rapace? 

Plusieurs plateaux de jeu ont été retrouvés dans les Tombes royales d’Ur. 
Or, la glyptique issue de la méme nécropole offre une iconographie trés 
variée, notamment pour le théme du banquet, caractéristique du Dynas- 
tique Archaique. La vaisselle et les aliments sont souvent représentés 
sur ces tableaux miniatures parfois agrémentés de musiciens. Ainsi, sur un 
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Fig. 6. Sceau-cylindre, Fara (D'aprés Amiet 1961, fig. 1169). 


Fig. 7. Sceau-cylindre mésopotamien, sans provenance (Musée du Louvre, AO 4764) 
(Amiet 1961, fig. 1267). 


sceau figure une table chargée de petits objets (Fig. 8) (Woolley 1934, 
pl. 194:30). Il est intéressant de noter que Trois formes ont été différen- 
ciées et pourraient bien correspondre aux trois types d'accessoires ayant 
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Fig. 8. Sceau-cylindre, Ur (PG 1315, U.12258) (D'aprés Amiet 1961, fig. 1188). 


été mis au jour auprés des plateaux de jeu à Ur: les éléments circulaires 
pourraient étre des pions, les triangles des tétraédres et les petits rec- 
tangles des dés oblongs. Les motifs circulaires ont été identifiés comme 
des offrandes, collier ou autre parure, pendues à un meuble (Amiet 1961, 
fig. 1180). On remarque à nouveau dix petits cercles tout autour d'une 
table représentée au registre inférieur d'un sceau de Suse (Fig. 9) (Amiet 
1961, fig. 1342). Le personnage, accordant une audience et siégeant 
derrière cette table, est-il en train d'interpréter une partie soumise à son 
jugement? 

Seuls les sceaux-cylindres qui nous ont paru les plus pertinents pour 
notre sujet ont été retenus ici. D'autres témoignages nous ont convaincu 
qu'il est important de poursuivre nos recherches dans cette voie. 


Conclusion 


Les données de Jiroft renouvellent notre approche des jeux en révélant 
l'existence de versions originales du jeu de 20 cases, parmi les plus 
anciennes connues. Il est difficile de dater ce matériel précisément 
compte tenu du pillage opéré sur les tombes. C'est pourquoi le contexte 
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Fig. 9. Sceau-cylindre, Suse (Musée de Téhéran, MT 126) 
(D'aprés Amiet 1961, fig. 1342). 


archéologique du fragment de Tepe Yahya est important; son attribution au 
niveau IVA permet de situer la plaque au scorpion à la fin du II" ou 
au début du IF" millénaire. Cette fourchette chronologique coincide si 
l'on considére que les plateaux aux reptiles de Jiroft rappellent celui de 
Shahr-i Sokhta (daté vers 2400-2300 av. J.-C.) tandis que leur trame 
évoque le quadrillage adopté à partir du début du IF" millénaire en 
Mésopotamie (Fig. 2, b). Les plateaux zoomorphes étaient jusqu'ici 
ignorés pour le jeu de 20 cases, à l'exception de celui de Shahr-i Sokhta. 
Ceux de Jiroft nous permettent de confirmer le róle du serpent et d'appré- 
hender d'autres animaux dont le symbolisme astral témoignent des liens 
étroits entre plateaux de jeu et divination. Il est regrettable que les plateaux 
de Jiroft n'aient pas été retrouvés in situ dans les tombes, cela nous aurait 
peut-étre donné des indications sur la position des tabliers par rapport aux 
défunts — à Shahr-i Sokhta, le plateau avait été déposé juste à l’arrière de 
la téte du défunt — ou sur d'éventuels agencements des plateaux entre 
eux. Le syncrétisme des trois animaux retenus pour les tabliers de jeux 
à Jiroft, s'exprime pleinement dans la glyptique d'Akkad avec une divi- 
nité hybride: un dieu ailé portant une tiare à cornes est muni de jambes se 
terminant en serpent et d'une main en forme de scorpion (Pl. 5) (Black & 
Green 1992, p. 166, fig. 137). Ce répertoire n'intervient pas sur le jeu 
de 58 trous qui, jusqu'à présent, est le jeu pour lequel on connaisse le 
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plus d'exemplaires en Iran?; ceux de Suse se rattachent notamment à un 
groupe dit anthropomorphe. La thématique de Jiroft ne se retrouve pas d'une 
maniére aussi explicite dans le domaine des jeux orientaux aux périodes 
suivantes si ce n'est avec le guillochis ou les plateaux à extrémité recour- 
bée évoquant un scorpion. La trame du jeu de 20 cases se standardise 
tandis que le décor sculpté ou incisé sur les tabliers s'enrichit et exprime 
souvent la confrontation qui se déroule à proximité (animaux affrontés, 
scène de chasse ou de poursuite. ..). 

En Iran, le jeu de 20 cases est peu attesté. Il a été signalé à Suse, en par- 
ticulier au revers d'un plateau de jeu de 58 trous du Dépót du Temple 
d'Inshushinak (Mecquenem 1905, p. 105, fig. 349). Or, il s'avére que le 
quadrillage de ce fragment comporte 3 x 5 cases, ce qui ne correspond 
pas au modéle du jeu de 20 cases avec un rectangle de 3 x 4 cases; 
de plus, les cases marquées d'une croix ne sont pas les mémes que 
d'habitude. Il semble donc admis que plusieurs variantes existent pour 
cette catégorie de jeu?. Il peut aussi parfois s'agir de plateaux mixtes asso- 
ciant des jeux différents (Senet et jeu de 20 cases). Une trés grande variété 
de «jeux» et «abaques» est mentionnée dans le matériel archéologique 
iranien (Mecquenem & Scheil 1934, p. 193, fig. 29; Mecquenem 1943, 
p. 44, fig. 39; Burney 1975, p. 159, pl. IV, a; Goff 1976, p. 21, pl. VIII a). 
Il importe que ces éléments soient étudiés afin d'écarter du corpus des 
jeux, d'éventuels spécimens douteux. 

Enfin, la découverte à Jiroft d'un plateau du méme type que celui 
du jeu romain «XII scripta» souléve de nombreuses questions par 
rapport à l'origine de ce jeu et du «backgammon», et à la manière 
dont ce jeu a pu se transmettre depuis l'Iran proto-historique jus- 
qu'aux Romains. 
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PI. 1. a. Jeu de 20 cases sur plaque en forme d'aigle, 
Jiroft (Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2003, p. 58); 

b. Jeu de 20 cases sur plaque en forme d'aigle, Jiroft 
(Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2003, p. 59). 
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PL 2. a. Jeu de 20 cases sur plaque en forme de scorpion, Jiroft (Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2003, 
p. 56); b. Fragment de plaque en forme de scorpion, Tepe Yahya, 
(Lamberg-Karlovsky 1988, pl. XX:C). 
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PL 3. a. Jeu de parcours sur plaque en forme d’aigle bicéphale, Jiroft (Perrot & Madjidzadeh 
2003, p. 61); b. Jeu de parcours sur plaque en forme d’homme-scorpion, Jiroft 
(Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2003, p. 57). 
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PI. 4. a. Plateau de jeu de 36 cases, Jiroft (Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2003, p. 50); 


Ulrich Schádler). 


H 


Aphrodisias (Photographie d 


b. Jeu romain «XII scripta», 
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PI. 5. «Sac à main», Jiroft (Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2003, p. 63). 
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PI. 6. a. Jeu de 20 cases en serpentine, Sam'al Sendschirli 
(Dessin de Caroline Florimont d'aprés May 1991, fig. 143).; b. Détail d'un sceau-cylindre 
de l'époque d' Akkad (Dessin de Caroline Florimont d’après Black & Green, fig. 137). 
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The Belgian Archaeological Mission in Iran (BAMI) started its research 
in the Pusht-i Kuh of Luristan in the autumn of 1965. The BAMI was 
a joined effort of Ghent University and the Royal Museums of Art 
and History, Brussels (KMKG-MRAH). The expeditions which were 
directed until 1979 by the late Louis Vanden Berghe, targeted mainly 
graveyards from the Chalcolithic era, the Bronze Age and the Iron Age 
(Haerinck & Overlaet 1996, p. 1-6; 2004b). War Kabud is the first and 
the largest of the Iron Age III cemeteries (ca. 800/750 to 600 BCE) that 
were excavated. 

The graveyard of War Kabud is situated about 25 km northwest of Ilam, 
on a small plateau between mountains and the Lashkan, a small tributary 
of the Chavar river (fig. 1). Local villagers had looted a large part of 
the graveyard and it was estimated that about 1.000 tombs had already 
been robbed before the expedition arrived at the site (fig. 2). During two 
consecutive years, 1965 and 1966, the BAMI expedition worked at War 
Kabud. Each year, they excavated a large untouched area and some tombs 
in the plundered areas that had been missed by the looters. 

A total of 203 tombs were registered. 153 of these were located in 
the two undisturbed areas and were given the prefix “A” (tombs Al 
to A150 and tombs A81bis, A119bis and A131bis), and 50 were located 
between the plundered tombs. These 50 were given the prefix “B” 
(B151 to B200). 

The burial goods in each tomb were also given a consecutive number. 
The inventory numbers of the finds thus provide a reference to the tombs 
they were found in. The macehead with the inventory number WK.B191-3, 
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which is discussed infra, is for example, the third registered object (—3) 
from tomb B191 (B indicates that it was located between the plundered 
tombs) at War Kabud (WK). It is an easy reference system that is used 
throughout the final report on the War Kabud excavations (Haerinck & 
Overlaet 2004a). 

A selection of the finds from War Kabud was donated to the Royal 
Museums of Art and History, Brussels. The remainder of the finds was 
deposited in the Iran National Museum in Teheran. 48 of the objects in 
Brussels were selected and send to MASCA (Museum Applied Science 
Center, University of Pennsylvania) for technical analysis (figs. 3-6). 

The tombs at War Kabud are all individual. Several types of tombs 
were encountered. There were simple “pit tombs", sometimes fully or 
partly covered with stone boulders or slabs, and more complex “cist 
tombs" which had at least one wall constructed with stone boulders or 
slabs. The most elaborate ones had four stone walls and a stone cover. 
Some of the analysed objects come from what was called a “horse burial" 
(tomb A150). It consisted of a horse bit, phalera, buttons, large rings, bells 
and an iron stake which were found underneath some stones. It remains 
uncertain, however, whether it was a true horse burial as the presence of a 
horse skeleton could not be confirmed (Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 54, 
fig. 19, pl. 57, 128). 


Burial goods were found in 177 tombs, usually only three to seven 
objects were present. Pottery was the vast majority (46%). Iron was 
mostly used for utilitarian objects (arrowheads, axes, swords...) while 
bronze was mainly confined to jewellery (rings, anklets, bracelets. ..), 
luxury items (goblets, bowls and vases), specific groups of armament 
(maceheads and a decorated axe-adze) or decorative mountings (sword 
grips, quiver plaque). Silver and gold were very rare and were only used 
for small jewellery such as earrings or beads. The War Kabud metal 
assemblage is thus conform to the general picture we have of the Iron 
Age III metalwork in the Pusht-i Kuh, known from sites such as Chamahzi 
Mumah (Haerinck & Overlaet 1998), Djub-i Gauhar and Gul Khanan 
Murdah (Haerinck & Overlaet 1999). The Iron Age III apparently repre- 
sents a relative prosperous period with an increased population density 
in Pusht-i Kuh, compared to the preceding Early Iron Age during which 
metal burial goods are less common and imports from Mesopotamia are 
rare (Overlaet 2003; 2005). 
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The forty-eight selected bronzes from War Kabud were analysed for alloy 
and composition using proton-induced x-ray emission (PIXE) spectrometry 
(see Fleming and Swann 1993; Swann et al. 1992). The microstructures of 
eight of these were studied using standard metallographic microscopy 
(see Scott 1991) to determine the manner and extent to which their metal 
had been manipulated after casting. With the exception of the unique quiver 
plaque from tomb A10 (Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 52-53, fig. 18, 
pl. 129) and the decorated axe-adze from tomb B188 (Haerinck & Overlaet 
2004a, p. 48-49, fig. 16, pl. 66, 124), every type of bronze from the graveyard 
is represented in this analytical program to some extent — notably, three 
of the eight maceheads and one of the two bronze fibulae (see fig. 3-6) — 
so we believe that the technological conclusions we draw are reasonably 
representative of the entire War Kabud bronze corpus. 

The PIXE data are presented in detail in Table 1 and summarized in 
Table 2. Among the nineteen jewellery items, the tin content varies from 
3.4% to 12.7%, with a mean of 7.6% (40.7%, one standard error). 


Table 1. Composition of copper-base artifacts from various burials at War Kabud* 


Site reference | Object Cu As Sn Fe Pb Ni Ag Sb 
Jewellery 
WK.A6-6 anklet 90.8 0.20 7.8 0.11 10.028 | 0.117 0.030 0.063 


WK.B171-4 anklet 90.5 | 0.53 6.110.35 |1.2 0.185 | 0.121 0.43 
WK.A102-5 anklet 86.1 | 0.39 |11.3 0.20 |0.91 /|O.114 | 0.115 | 0.076 
WK.AI-4 bracelet 86.0 | 0.14 112.4 10.22 |0.10 |0.187 | «0.029 | <0.053 
WK.B185-3 fibula 90.5 | 0.16 7.9 | 0.04 10.16 |0.268 | 0.039 | «0.038 
WK.A76-5 finger ring | 87.6 | 0.56 9.8|0.13 |0.80 |0.108 | 0.098 | 0.16 
WK.B200-1 finger ring | 93.7 1.20 3.4|0.42 |0.20 |0.165 | 0.107 | 0.21 
WK.A92-4 finger ring | 92.6 | 0.05 4310.25 |0.62 10.084 | 0.126 | x 0.022 
WK.A94-5 finger ring | 90.7 | 1.33 6.7 | 0.37 10.053 | 0.092 | 0.021 | «0.041 


WK.B155-2 pin 88.4 | 0.25 |10.110.12 |0.26 |0.106 | 0.067 | 0.11 
WK.B186-4 pin 94.9 | 0.66 4.1 | 0.21 | 0.061 | 0.104 | 0.020 | « 0.025 
WK.A43-6 pin 90.7 | 0.28 7.7 |0.16 |0.16 |0.096 | 0.038 | 0.096 
WK.A22-3 pin 87.9 | 0.33 9.0/0.19 |0.61 |0.105 | 0.094 | 0.18 
WK.A140-5 pin 88.2 | 0.16 | 10.3}0.21 |0.10 |0.088 | <0.016 | x 0.028 
WK.A68-6 ring 854 | 0.13 | 12.7}|0.19 |0.026 | 0.088 | 0.034 | « 0.058 
WK.A150-8 ring 91.4 | 0.39 6410.11 10.25 [0.120 | 0.12 0.14 
WK.A56-4 ring 92.2 | 0.58 4010.49 10.87 |0.096 | 0.107 | 0.29 
WK.A49-5 ring 94.6 | 0.300 | 3.6 |0.18 | 0.087 | 0.170 | «0.011 0.082 


WK.B199-3 ring 91.4) 0.24 6.0 10.14 | 1.3 0.123 | 0.083 | 0.080 
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Site reference | Object Cu As Sn Fe Pb Ni Ag Sb 
vessels 

WK.B196-5 vessel 94.4 0.51 3.110.55 |0.26 | 0.082 0.135 0.22 
WK.B157-3 vessel 89.0 0.13 9.7 10.10 10.23 |0.100 0.057 0.065 
WK.B167-2 vessel 94.3 0.41 2.6|0.37 |1.08 |0.091 0.129 0.33 
WK.B194-4 vessel 88.2 | «0.01 10.9 [0.10 |0.21 |0.077 0.027 | x 0.027 
WK.B183-6 vessel 89.2 0.25 8.7 | 0.21 |0.49 | 0.088 0.113 0.17 
WK.B192-4 vessel 90.9 0.25 7410.13 |0.26 |0.080 0.123 0.17 
WK.B169-5 vessel 91.8 1.61 5.3|0.15 |0.44 |0.102 0.074 | x 0.053 
WK.B198-6 vessel 86.2 0.31 12.0 | 0.21 [0.26 |0.193 0.034 0.15 
WK.A22-4 vessel 90.8 0.28 8.0 10.10 |0.17 |0.075 | 0.014 | x 0.026 
WK.A25-5 vessel 84.8 0.30 13.7 10.11 |0.14 |0.153 0.039 | x 0.051 
WK.A133-7 vessel 89.0 0.20 9.0 | 0.07 |0.54 | 0.103 0.103 0.27 
WK.A103-6 vessel 86.7 0.10 11.010.09 |0.91 | 0.143 0.053 | x 0.027 
WK.A107-5 vessel 87.5 0.31 10.7/0.12 10.37 |0.110 0.072 0.095 
WK.A123-6 vessel 80.4 0.06 18.2 10.15 [0.11 |0.066 0.051 | x 0.041 
WK.A46-5 vessel 87.9 0.33 9.5|0.10 [0.90 |0.111 0.107 0.14 
WK.A77-6 vessel 84.0 0.21 8.6] 0.15 |12 0.086 0.099 0.15 
WK.B152-6 vessel 88.9 0.14 9.5 |0.17 | 0.29 | 0.167 0.103 | x 0.053 
WK.B154-5 vessel 90.1 0.25 8.3 | 0.11 | 0.030 | 0.356 0.024 | < 0.054 
WK.A68-7 vessel 89.9 0.06 9.1} 0.16 | 0.021 | 0.081 0.048 | <0.025 
WK.A54-7 vessel 88.0 0.21 10.3 | 0.08 [0.70 | 0.077 0.031 | x 0.027 
WK.A59-8 vessel 86.9 0.03 12.1 10.10 | 0.022 | 0.076 0.033 | x 0.028 
WK.A10-6 vessel 89.1 0.06 9.6 10.10 |0.16 | 0.089 0.033 | x 0.031 
others 

WK.B191-3 macehead | 91.4 0.35 6.710.22 |0.26 |0.197 0.067 0.094 
WK.A5-6 macehead | 88.7 0.25 9910.11 | 0.083 | 0.116 0.040 0.063 
WK.B181-4 macehead | 88.3 0.62 8.5|0.16 | 1.1 0.092 0.124 0.31 
WK.A150-5 button** 88.5 0.71 6.910.15 |2.0 0.110 0.141 0.48 
WK.A150-9 button** 88.4 | <0.01 10.0 | 0.29 |0.13 | 0.096 0.121 | x 0.028 
WK.A150-12 | bell 86.9 1.45 3.6 | 0.075 | 5.1 0.095 0.228 | <1.11 


* The sulphur content was also measured, but it has been found to vary by a factor of two or 
more, depending upon where on the artifact the PIXE analysis was carried out. Such variability is not 
unique to this War Kabud study, however, it has been found in every MASCA project on Near East- 
ern copper-base artifacts. 

** The many buttons found in tomb A150 are thought to have been part of a horse harness and 
so are not characterized as “jewellery” in this project (see Haerinck & Overlaet 2004b, p. 57). 
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Table 2. Summary of compositional data for jewellery and vessels from War Kabud 


mean standard error 
Jewellery (n = 19) 
copper (Cu) 90.196 t 0.696 
arsenic (As) 0.41% +0.08% 
tin (Sn) 7.6% +0.7% 
iron (Fe) 0.22% + 0.03% 
lead (Pb) 0.41% + 0.10% 
silver (Ag) 0.067% + 0.010% 
nickel (Ni) 0.13% + 0.01% 
antimony (Sb) 0.11% + 0.02% 
Vessels (n = 23) 
copper (Cu) 88.5% + 0.6% 
arsenic (As) 0.26% + 0.07% 
tin (Sn) 9.5% + 0.7% 
iron (Fe) 0.16% + 0.02% 
lead (Pb) 0.38% + 0.07% 
silver (Ag) 0.067% + 0.008% 
nickel (Ni) 0.11% + 0.01% 
antimony (Sb) 0.10% + 0.02% 


Among the twenty-three vessels (cups and bowls with varying degrees 
of decoration on them) the tin content varies from 2.6% to 18.2%, with a 
mean of 9.5% (40.7%, one standard error). 

What is immediately striking is that there is no apparent correspon- 
dence between the amount of tin being added to produce the bronze stock 
and the function of the items fashioned from that stock. The patterns of 
variability of tin contents among jewellery items and domestic vessels are 
essentially the same and quite variable (table 1, fig. 7). Among the jew- 
ellery and perhaps among the vessels as well, since they now are inter- 
preted as somewhat prestigious grave goods, we might have expected tin 
contents consistently in excess of 12%, so that the reddish-orange of cop- 
per was altered to a golden-yellow (Chase 1983). 

The three maceheads, with their tin contents of 6.7%, 8.5%, and 8.9%, 
will have cast well, since tin at those levels will promote fluidity in an 
alloy's melt and decreases the absorption of gas that might create damag- 
ing porosity during the casting process. 

The two buttons from tomb A150 (figs. 3 and 5), with tin contents of 
6.9% and 10.0%, will have had a quite attractive orange-golden color; 
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whether with intent or not, we cannot say. The bell from that same tomb is 
also interesting (figs. 3 and 5), since it contains so much lead (5.296). The 
bell's tin content of only 3.696 will have made its alloy melt only moder- 
ately fluid, but the lead will have increased the fluidity appreciably, and 
made this quite complex little object that much easier to finish later on. 

Microstructural data obtained from sections taken from eleven of 
the artifacts in this project are presented in figures 8-18 (the various 
technical terms such as “etchant” that are used in the captions of these 
figures are defined in and illustrated in the MASCA website (http:// 
masca.museum.upenn.edu/archaeometallurgy.html). These data form the 
basis of the commentary on the technology of Luristan metal production 
and artifact manufacture that follows. 

With the advent of the Iron Age in Luristan, metalworkers who pre- 
sumably resided there, had available to them a full repertoire of techniques 
for the casting and shaping of tin-bronze, the period's copper-base alloy of 
choice. Despite the fact that by the Iron III period production of the canon- 
ical “Luristan Bronzes" was clearly on the wane since none were exca- 
vated at War Kabud, the breadth of expertise of Iron Age metalworkers is 
well represented among the War Kabud artifacts analysed here. 

Luristan metalworkers clearly were capable of shaping tin-bronze to 
suit their task-performing requirements as well as their aesthetic, sym- 
bolic and cultural norms. Their repertoire of techniques and their chaîne 
opératoire of production were simple but effective. They comprised for 
the most part the melting of ingots of bronze, imported it has been argued 
from Mesopotamia (Haerinck and Overlaet 2000; Fleming er al. 2005). 
Luristan is not known for having copper ore deposits and regional archae- 
ology has yet to yield any artifactual evidence of copper smelting and 
casting (e.g., furnaces, crucibles and/or molds). Molten bronze was cast 
into basic shapes, often perhaps simple blanks that were worked to shape. 
In order to achieve the final desired shape of an item in bronze, this step 
was followed by alternating sequences of cold-working (which hardens 
bronze) and annealing (which softens bronze and permits its further work- 
ing). These sequences often obliterate microstructural evidence of the ini- 
tial casting of the metal, thus making it difficult for us to recreate the full 
production sequence. 

In addition, just as we know virtually nothing of the workshops (pre- 
sumably located in Luristan) where such work was carried out, we also 
know nothing of the tools used to work the tin-bronze to shape. It is often 
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the case that, during this final stage of working some sort of blade, the 
metalworker did not always leave it in its optimum state, i.e., even in the 
Iron Age, cutting edges are not always work-hardened and sometimes are 
even left annealed. Meanwhile, decorative items often can have surfaces 
that were necessarily hardened by cold-working to achieve their final 
shape. 

The discussion of compositional data earlier in this article raised the 
point that Luristan metalworkers did not control tin content in relation to 
artifact type. What this technological randomness suggests is a generalized 
concern with achieving a desired final shape rather than meeting set or 
pre-set, standardized mechanical performance parameters for artifacts. 
Thus, all things considered, to describe those who created the various 
bronzes entombed at War Kabud and other Luristan necropoli, the term 
"artisan" or “craftworker” seems more apropos than say “metalworker” 
or “metalsmith.” 

The bell (figs. 3 and 5: WK.A150-12) deserves special note here. It has 
a microstructure that indicates it was cast to shape but not subsequently 
worked. This artifact stands out in the War Kabud program by virtue of its 
unusually complex alloy composition (Cu, 86.9%; Sn, 3.6%; As, 1.4%; 
Pb, 5.196 and Sb, 1.196). One is tempted to label the presence of lead as an 
additive that was designed to enhance fluidity of the metal, something that 
would have facilitated the bell's casting. If, however, Luristan craftwork- 
ers were working with imported ingots, they will have had little opportu- 
nity to control the composition of their final products, except by long 
experience in judging the nature of their stock by its color. It is more likely 
that the metal used to cast this bell was smelted from a complex copper 
sulfide ore that already contained arsenic and antimony. Such ores, the so- 
called fahlerz or grey coppers (e.g., ores in the tennantite to tetrahedrite 
series, depending on where they occur in ore bodies), commonly intergrow 
with lead-rich minerals (Thilo Rehren: personal communication). 

Four of the analysed War Kabud bronzes (finger rings WK.B200-1 and 
WK.A94-5, vessel WK.B169-5, bell WK.A150-12) have As-contents of 
more than 1%, which suggests that complex copper ore bodies containing 
arsenic were still being exploited even as late as the Iron Age, but arsenic- 
rich ore bodies are rather rare on the Iranian Plateau. These data therefore 
may lend further credence to the suggestion made earlier, that the copper- 
base metal being used in Luristan bronze manufacture was coming from 
elsewhere, most likely via Mesopotamia. 
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Table 3. Reference list of analysed objects from War Kabud 


Inv. nr. object illustration Excavation report 
WK.A6-6 anklet Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 64-65, fig. 23, pl. 7 
WK.B171-4 | anklet Fig. 3,5 Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 64-65, pl. 63, 146 
WK.A102-5 | anklet Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 64-65, pl. 42 
WK.AI-4 bracelet Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 65-66, pl. 5 
WK.B185-3 | fibula Fig. 3 Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 73, fig. 34, pl. 66, 150 
WK.A76-5 finger ring Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 66-67, pl. 37 
WK.B200-1 | finger ring Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 66-67, pl. 69 
WK.A92-4 finger ring Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 66-67, pl. 40 
WK.A94-5 finger ring Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 66-67, pl. 40, 148 
WK.B155-2 |pin Fig. 3 Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 72, fig. 33, pl. 60 
WK.B186-4 |pin Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 72, pl. 66, 150 
WK.A43-6 pin Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 72, pl. 21 
WK.A22-3 pin Fig. 8 Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 72, pl. 12 
WK.A140-5 |pin Fig. 3 Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 72, fig. 33, pl. 55, 150 
WK.A68-6 ring Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 67-68, pl. 36, 148 
WK.A150-8 |ring Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, pl. 57 
WK.A56-4 ring Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 67-68, pl. 33 
WK.A49-5 ring Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 67-68, pl. 31 
WK.B199-3 |ring Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 67-68, pl. 69 
WK.B196-5 | vessel Fig. 11 Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, 62, pl. 69 
WK.B157-3 | vessel Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, 62, pl. 60, 133 
WK.B167-2 | vessel Fig. 12 Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, 62, pl. 62 
WK.B194-4 | vessel Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, 62, pl. 68 
WK.B183-6 | vessel Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, 62, pl. 65 
WK.B192-4 | vessel Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, 62, pl. 67 
WK.B169-5 | vessel Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, 62, pl. 62 
WK.B198-6 | vessel Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, 62, pl. 69 
WK.A22-4 vessel Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, 62, pl. 12 
WK.A25-5 vessel Fig. 4 Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 58, 61, fig. 20, pl. 13, 135 
WK.A133-7 | vessel Fig. 4 Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, 62, fig. 20, pl. 53 
WK.A103-6 | vessel Fig. 4 Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, 62, fig. 20, pl. 43, 135 
WK.A107-5 | vessel Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, 62, pl. 44 
WK.A123-6 | vessel Fig. 4, 10 Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 58, 62, fig. 20, pl. 50 
WK.A46-5 vessel Fig. 9 Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 58, 61, pl. 29 
WK.A77-6 vessel Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, 62, pl. 37 
WK.B152-6 | vessel Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, 62, pl. 59 
WK.B154-5 | vessel Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, 62, pl. 60, 133 
WK.A68-7 vessel Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, 61, pl. 36, 134 
WK.A54-7 vessel Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 57, 61, pl. 32 
WK.A59-8 vessel Fig. 4, 5 Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 58, 61, fig. 20, pl. 34, 136 
WK.A10-6 vessel Fig. 4 Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 61, fig. 20, pl. 8, 143 
WK.B191-3 | macehead | Fig. 3, 6, 7, 15 | Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 50-51, fig. 17, pl. 67, 126 
WK.AS5-6 macehead | Fig. 3, 6, 7, 13 | Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 50-51, fig. 17, pl. 6, 126 
WK.B181-4 | macehead | Fig. 3, 6, 7, 14 | Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 50-51, fig. 17, pl. 64, 125 
WK.A150-5 | button Fig. 3, 5, 7, 16 | Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 55, 57, fig. 19, pl. 57, 128 
WK.A150-9 | button Fig. 3,7, 17 Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 55, 57, fig. 19, pl. 57, 128 
WK.A150-12 | bell Fig. 3, 5, 7, 18 | Haerinck & Overlaet 2004a, p. 55-57, fig. 19, pl. 57, 128 
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Fig. 2. View of the graveyard at War Kabud (1966). Note the pits of the illegal 
excavations around the rectangular excavated area of the Belgian Expedition. 
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Fig. 3. Selection of the analysed bronze objects from War Kabud: 
maceheads, fibula, anklet, bell, buttons and pins (scale 1:2). 
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Fig. 4. Selection of the analysed bronze vessels from War Kabud (drawings scale 1:5). 
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Fig. 5. Selection of the analysed bronze objects from War Kabud: 
vessel, bell, anklet and button. 
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Fig. 6. The three analysed bronze maceheads from War Kabud. 
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Fig. 7. A comparison of tin contents among War Kabud bronzes included in 
the MASCA analytical program, for jewellery, vessels, and the six other items. 
A: macehead (WK.B181-4); B: macehead (WK.A5-6); C: macehead (WK.B191-3); 
D: bell (WK.A150-12); E: button (WK.A150-5); F: button (WK.A150-9). — 
Graphic by Lindsay Shafer, MASCA. 
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Fig. 8. Micrograph for the pin (WK.A22-3) at a magnification of 100x, 

for a cross-section cut from midway down the shaft, where the tip is broken off. 

Etchant: potassium bichromate + alcoholic ferric chloride (Sn, 9.096; As, 0.33%) 
The microstructure of this pin's circular cross-section displays a porous central area that 
most likely was formed by pockets of gas entrapped during casting, and a gross lap-seam 
that extends almost to the pin's center. Strain markings in the fine, re-crystallized grains 

of the metal, together with the flow pattern of numerous globular inclusions, indicates 
the direction in which the metal was shaped by a final cold-working. 
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Fig. 9. Micrograph for the vessel (WK.A46-5) at a magnification of 200x, 
for a v-shaped section cut from the rim. 

Etchant: potassium bichromate + alcoholic ferric chloride (Sn, 9.596; As, 0.33%) 
This microstructure, which displays appreciable variation in the grain size, indicates that the 
rim was hammered non-uniformly along its length prior to the final annealing treatment. 
A high density of elongated inclusions closely follow the line of that rim as well. 
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Fig. 10. Micrograph for the vessel (WK.A123-6) at a magnification of 200x, 
for a section cut off a fracture in the vessel's side wall, at the rim. 
Etchant: Klemm's III (Sn, 18.2%; As, 0.06%) 

The interior metal of this vessel is heavily penetrated by intergranular and pitting corrosion. But the 
remaining sound metal, with its high density of strain markings, tells us that the final treatment of the 
vessel's rim involved hot-working. As with WK.A46-5 (Figure 9 here), that working resulted in an 
alignment of inclusions along the rim's length. 
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Fig. 11. Micrograph for the vessel (WK.B196-5) at a magnification of 200x, 
for a v-shaped section cut from the rim. 
Etchant: ammonium hydroxide + hydrogen peroxide (Sn, 3.1%; As, 0.51%) 

This banded microstructure, with its fine grains that are re-crystallized, elongated and 
frequently twinned, indicates that the cup's rim was heavily deformed by both hot- and 
cold-working. That cold-working resulted in inclusions, which probably are sulfides, 
being elongated, aligned in the direction of working, and sometimes fractured. 
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Fig. 12. Micrograph for the vessel (WK.B167-2) at a magnification of 600x, 
for a v-shaped section cut from the rim. 
Etchant: Klemm's III (Sn, 6.94%; As, 0.71%) 
This microstructure, with its appreciable deformation and banding, reflects chemical 
segregation in the original alloy. In this instance, the cold-working of the vessel's rim 
was particularly heavy (cf., the treatment of other vessel rims described in figures 10 
and 11), and the re-crystallization temperature was so low that the twinned grains are 
only visible at the high magnification of 600x used here. 
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Fig. 13. Micrograph for the macehead (WK.A5-6) at a magnification of 200x, for a 
v-shaped section cut from the rim of the longer ferrule that is decorated with three circlets. 
Etchant: potassium bichromate + alcoholic ferric chloride (Sn, 9.9%; As, 0.25%) 
This microstructure, with its fully formed cored dendrites, extensive patches of 
interdendritic a-6 eutectoid, and appreciable interdendritic porosity, indicates that this 
artifact cooled quite rapidly during casting. Corrosion of some of the a- eutectoid has 
resulted in the formation of several islands of re-deposited copper (see boxed detail). 
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Fig. 14. Micrograph for the macehead (WK.B181-4) at a magnification of 200x, for a 
v-shaped section cut from the rim of the longer ferrule that is decorated with three circlets. 
Etchant: potassium bichromate + alcoholic ferric chloride (Sn, 8.596; As, 0.62%) 
This microstructure, with its fully formed cored dendrites and a high density of 
interdendritic a-6 eutectoid, indicates that this artifact cooled quite rapidly during 
casting. The size of dendrites varies from place-to-place, though on the whole they are 
fairly coarse. 
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Fig. 15. Micrograph for the macehead (WK.B191-3) at a magnification of 200x, for a 
v-shaped section cut from the rim of the longer ferrule that is decorated with two circlets. 
Etchant: potassium bichromate + alcoholic ferric chloride (Sn, 6.796; As, 0.35%) 
The microstructure, with its large twinned grains, indicates that the artifact was cast, then 
cold-worked and annealed, at least at its surface, perhaps to repair a casting irregularity 
(cf., the as-cast microstructures of the maceheads described in figures 13 and 14). 
Deeper within the macehead's body, where the metal was much less effected by 
working, etching revealed a relief of cored dendrites. Considerable porosity and 
interdendritic shrinkage are evident throughout. 
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Fig. 16. Micrograph for the large button (WK.A150-5) at a magnification of 100x, 
for a v-shaped section cut from the edge. 
Etchant: ammonium hydroxide + hydrogen peroxide + alcoholic ferric chloride 
(Sn, 2.696; As, 0.41%) 

The microstructure has the array of cored dendrites that are characteristic of bronze 
casting. In addition to the typical interdendritic sulphide inclusions, œ- eutectoid is 
present in these areas as well. The artifact must have gone through rapid solidification, 
perhaps because it is relatively thin, but not through a subsequent homogenizing heat 
treatment that would have dissolved the non-equilibrium 0-8 eutectoid. 
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Fig. 17. Micrograph for the small button (WK.A150-9) at a magnification of 200x, 
for a v-shaped section cut from the rim. 
Etchant: potassium bichromate + Klemm's III (Sn, 10.0%; As, =0.010% ) 
In this micrograph, the inherent segregation of tin in the alloy is manifested as banding 
superimposed upon polyhedral grains. This alloy must have been worked (i.e., deformed 
and annealed), as indicated by the lack of any a-ó eutectoid that may have been present 
at the time of casting. A final shaping operation, by hammering, is evident in the strain 
markings that are visible throughout the cross-section. This hammering was not 
sufficiently heavy, however, to cause the grains to be noticeably flattened or distorted. 
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magnification of 200x, for a v-shaped section cut at the edge of the bell cavity. 
Etchant: ammonium hydroxide + hydrogen peroxide + alcoholic ferric chloride 
(Sn, 3.696; As, 1.496) 

This microstructure displays all the typical earmarks of a casting—cored dendrites, a 
high density of sulphide-type inclusions, and, here and there, an island of a-6 eutectoid. 
Interdendritic shrinkage voids are present throughout. There was no post-casting 
annealing treatment. 
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As anyone who has examined Neo-Elamite history is aware, its study 
is beset with difficulties. These difficulties include a lack of extant 
Neo-Elamite inscriptions that provide a chronological narrative or even 
a sequence of kings; a lack of confident translation and understanding 
of many Neo-Elamite inscriptions that are extant; and a subsequent, nec- 
essary reliance on Mesopotamian source material coupled with a corre- 
sponding inability to connect the information therein with the relatively 
scant Neo-Elamite material. Such textual problems are frequently com- 
pounded by incomplete or disparate archaeological evidence. 

Despite this pessimistic outlook and the typically provisional nature 
of assessments reached upon study of such material, there is much to be 
done. Increased attention and effort on both Mesopotamian and Elamite 
sources, as well as archaeological material, allow continuing refinement of 
our still nascent understanding of the Neo-Elamite period. At present, 
Assyrian sources still provide the most comprehensive collection of mate- 
rial about the Neo-Elamites. Of particular concern here is the extended 
family of the kings Huban-halta$ I, Huban-halta3 II, Urtak, and Te'umman. 
It would be much easier to refer to this group with one name, by the father 
of the four brothers (see below), but the identity of the father — and per- 
haps there was more than one — is unknown. 

The description “extended family" applies surely not only to those rela- 
tionships described here. There is no doubt that previous and subsequent 
Elamite royalty and nobility had similarly numerous relations, but these 
are minimally extant in the source material. Historians cannot choose their 
sources, and the period of greatest documentation for Neo-Elamite history 
coincides with the reigns of Urtak and his successors, that period concur- 
rent with increased Assyrian involvement in Elamite affairs, c. 675-645. 
The first dynasty (if I may use the term loosely for this period) runs as 
follows, as relayed by the Babylonian Chronicle and Assyrian annals: 
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Huban-tahra, father of Huban-nikaë I (r. 743-717), uncle of Sutruk- 
Nahhunte (r. 717-699), brother of Halluëu (r. 699-693), father of Kudur- 
Nahhunte (r. 693-692), brother of Huban-menanu (r. 692-689). There are 
numerous questions and problems regarding the relationships between 
these kings as well, but those are left aside for the present discussion!. 

The Babylonian Chronicle is the main source for the succession of 
Neo-Elamite kings from Huban-nikas I (r. 743-717) to Urtak (r. 675-664). 
The relationship of each of the kings to his predecessor is described, save 
one: that between Huban-menanu and Huban-haltas I. The Chronicle is 
not broken here (column iii, lines 26-27)?; the relationship is simply not 
recorded. We have no other source for the reign of Huban-haltaë I, so the 
circumstances surrounding his succession and his relationship to his pre- 
decessors are unknown. Since the compiler(s) of the Chronicle supplied 
such information for the other kings, one might assume that is was not 
available in the case of Huban-haltaë I. If it was, why omit it? There is 
nothing to suggest that Huban-halta$ I was a son or brother of Huban- 
menanu; similarly, there is nothing to suggest that he was not, beyond the 
fact that such relationships are described in all other cases mentioned. 
Should this be taken to imply that the transition between Huban-menanu 
and Huban-halta$ I marked a change in dynastic line as kings of Elam? 
This is a reasonable assumption, even a compelling one, but, in the end, it 
is an argument from silence. While such provides ample ground for spec- 
ulation, it is hardly the ideal for historical inquiry. This is all too typically 
the case for many aspects of Neo-Elamite history. 

The sign in the Babylonian Chronicle that describes the relationship 
between Huban-halta$ I and his successor, Huban-haltas II, is broken 
(column iii, line 33), but there are vestiges of the sign SES (Akkadian 
ahu "brother". This in conjunction with K 2867, which indicates 
that Huban-haltas IL, Urtak, and Te'umman were brothers, establishes a 
sequence of four brothers having reigned as kings of Elam from 689 to 
653. That these four kings were related is relayed only by Assyrian and 


! See for discussion and references: Carter and Stolper, 1984, pp. 44-48; Quintana, 
1996; Vallat 1996; Vallat, 1997, pp. 310-12; Potts, 1999, p. 269; Waters, 2000, pp. 12- 
36; „Henkelman, 2003a, pp. 255-56 and 261-62; and Tavernier, 2003, pp. 203-04. 

? Grayson, 1975, p. 81 and Glassner, 1993, p. 183. 

* Most scholarly treatments (see footnote 1 for examples) follow Grayson's restora- 
tion DUMU (Akkadian mar), 1975, p. 81. Collation of [SE]S by E. Leichty; see Waters, 
2006. 
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Babylonian sources; indeed, their very existence is known solely through 
Mesopotamian sources“. The same may be said for their progeny, as relayed 
in the following chart. The lines of descent are imperfectly understood in 
some instances, given the incomplete information supplied by the sources. 
With two exceptions, the unidentified members of this extended royal 
family are not included in the chart, though they are noted below in the list 
with references. Those two exceptions are the unidentified father of the 
brothers Huban-halta$ I through Te'umman (with the proviso that there 
may have been more than one father) and the unidentified sister of Tam- 
maritu (II). Some problematic identifications are discussed in more detail 
below. I make no presumption that this chart is exhaustive, and I make 
every assumption that it will require modification as our understanding of 
this period improves. 


Relations of the Elamite kings Huban-haltas I, Huban-haltaë II, Urtak, and Te'umman 


Huban-nikas 


Huban-hala&I  Huban-haltaë i1 Urtak Te'umman 
(Ummaniga’) 

L H 

i | | | 

i [ | | [ T | ~ 

Kudurru Parû í Huban-nikašıı Ummanappa Tammaritu | Tammaritu Undasi Huban-haltaš Šumu-iddin, 

i 

i 


analdasi mmaritu II. sister 
(Ummanaldasi) ammaritu son of Gahal 
i 


Huban-amni Huban-kitin Huban-amni 
(Ummanamni) (Umbakidin) (Ummanamni) 


ux 
E 
Se 


References for familial relationships displayed on chart: 


Huban-haltas I 
e no familial relationship to preceding kings extant 
e no children’s names extant 


^ The potential exception to this statement is the identification of the Tepti-Huban- 
InSuSinak who authored the dedicatory inscriptions at Susa (König, 1965, nos. 79-85 and 
Malbran-Labat, 1995, nos. 59-62) with this Te'umman, an identification that is problematic 
(see below). The Elamite inscriptions of Tepti-Huban-Insusinak have no confident, internal 
chronological markers, and attempts to date his and other royal inscriptions by various 
paleographic criteria are difficult, at best. 
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Huban-haltas II 

e brother ([SE]S-&á) of Huban-halta$ I [Grayson, 1975, p. 81 iii 33] 

e father of Kudurru and Pari [Borger, 1996, p. 97 B iv 81] 

e (?) grandfather of Huban-amni (Ummanamni) [Streck, 1916, p. 206, 
K28251.6] 


Urtak 

* brother of Huban-haltaë II [Grayson, 1975, p. 84 iv 12-13 and p. 126 
1. 17-18] 

e other brothers, unidentified [Harper, ABL 328: 9-11]° — not repre- 
sented on chart 

e father of Huban-nikaë II, Huban-appa (Ummanappa’), and Tam- 
maritu (I)* [Borger, 1996, p. 97 B iv 79-80] 

e grandfather — via Huban-appa (Ummanappa) — of Huban-kitin 
(Umbakidini) [Borger, 1996, p. 317 K 44574 r. 20 and K 2642+ iv 77] 
and Huban-amni (Ummanamni) [Streck, 1916, p. 206, K 2825 1. 5'? 


5 This Huban-amni is represented on the chart by a dash-dotted line from Huban-haltaë II. 
The text describes this Huban-amni simply as “grandson of Ummanaldasi (i.e., Huban- 
haltaS). king [of Elam]”; it is not clear whether he was the grandson of Huban-haltas I or 
Huban-halta$ II. This text describes the flight of several prominent Elamites to Assyria 
after the death of Urtak, and it is thus unlikely to refer to a grandson of Huban-haltaë III. 

6 It is assumed here that Te'umman was one of the brothers to whom this passage 
alludes. Since Huban-halta$ I and Huban-haltas II were dead, and the reference is to 
"brothers" plural, there must have been others; see Waters, 1999, 476. 

7 Spelled "um-man-pi-’ in K 2825 1. 5’ (Streck, 1916, p. 206) and "um-man-ap-pi in 
K 4457+ r. 20 (Borger, 1996, p. 317). See Zadok, 1984, p. 6 and Waters, 2000, p. 47. 
Harper, ABL 949 is a fragment of a letter from an “Ummanabba”(-appa) to his brother 
Aplaia. It is certainly possible that this Ummanappa is the son of Urtak (see Radner, 1998, 
p. 118 no. 44) and, thus, that this Aplaia may be the unidentified son of Urtak in the above 
chart. It is hazardous to make too much of this fragmentary reference, however, and the 
Ummanappa of ABL 949 is not identified by a patronymic. On the historical implications 
of the variant orthographies of Neo-Elamite names into Akkadian, see Waters, 2001. 

8 This Tammaritu is described as "tam-ma-ri-tu SES-Su šal-šá-a-a “the third brother 
of Huban-nika$” (Borger, 1996, p. 104 B vi 8). Note Borger's suggestion in reading this 
passage in his translation, p. 226: " (d.h. der dritte von den Brüdern?)." If the brothers are 
listed in sequential order in B iv 85-86, the description implies another brother between 
Huban-appa and Tammaritu I. Note also the reference to the sons and daughters of Urtak, 
whose names are not given, in Harper, ABL 918 = Luukko and Van Buylaere, 2002 no. 1 
(a letter from Esarhaddon to Urtak). 

? K 2825 clearly differentiates two Huban-amnis in lines 5'-6':... "um-man-am-ni 
DUMU ™um-man-pi-’ DUMU "ur-ta-ki... "um-man-am-ni DUMU.DUMU 534 "um-man- 
al-da-si... 
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Te'umman 

* brother of the king of Elam, i.e., Huban-haltaë II [Harper, ABL 578: 8] 

e brother of Huban-haltas II and Urtak [Streck, 1916, p. 212, K 2867+ r. 1] 

e brother(?)-in-law (hatänu) of Te'umman [Borger, 1996, p. 302 and 
Gerardi, 1988, p. 30] — not represented on chart 

e father of Tammaritu, his “eldest son” !° [Borger, 1996, p. 300 and 
Gerardi, 1988, p. 31] 

e father of Undasi [Borger, 1996, p. 110 B vii 32] 

e father of Huban-halta$ (Ummanaldasi)!! [Streck, 1916, p. 206f, K 2825 
1. 5’ and Borger, 1996, p. 317 Nr. 74 (K 44574) r. 19] 

* father of sons (unidentified) captured at Bit-Imbi [Borger, 1996, p. 47 
A v 6-10 and Dietrich, 1979, no. 567: 8-9] — not represented on chart 


(?) Huban-nikaS (Ummanigas) 
e father of Tammaritu II and a sister (unidentified), the wife of Sumu- 
iddin and mother of Suma [Harper, ABL 282: 6-16]; see below 


The attestations of more than one Huban-haltas, Tammaritu, Huban-nikas, 
and Huban-amni highlight a significant problem in interpretation of 
Neo-Elamite history: the profusion of homonymous Elamite names. In 
Mesopotamian sources, these distinct individuals are differentiated in 
the royal annals, epigraphs, and chronicles; where multiple bearers of the 
same name (e.g., Tammaritu) appear in the correspondence, they are not 
distinguished. The fifth brother (of Huban-haltaë I, Huban-haltas II, Urtak, 
and Te'umman), Huban-nikaÿ, is a case in point. The sole attestation of this 
Huban-nikaÿ, who did not reign as king and thus must be differentiated 
from Huban-nikas IL, is based upon K 2631+: 34 ( "Tammaritu DUMU 
"Ummanigas-ma ahi abisu...'?). Because the phrase “brother of his father” 
makes no sense in this construct, it has been assumed that DUMU should 
instead be read IBILA, i.e., Akkadian aplu, “heir.” A. Fuchs has argued, 
however, that that is not the case, and the reading of DUMU is clear in 


10 Tammaritu, son of Te'umman, did not rule as king, so he is not differentiated in 


modern scholarship by a Roman numeral — see Waters, 2000, p. 53 — likewise the 
Huban-nikaë represented by a dotted line from Te'umman. 

11 This Huban-haltaë is not to be confused with the king Huban-haltas III, the son 
of Attametu; see Waters, 2000, p. 69. Note also Borger, 1996, p. 314 Nr. 67 (K 4457+) 
G 13’. 

12 Borger, 1996, p. 83. 
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the text!3. Fuchs apparently supposes that the phrase “brother of his father” 
in fact stands in apposition to the mention of Huban-nikaë II in line 30, 
i.e., the “his” (the possessive suffix —su [of “his father" |), refers not to 
Tammaritu but to Huban-nikaë II. Fuchs’ “Übersetzung und Deutung" of 
this passage run as follows: 


Sie (die Götter Anÿar, Ellil, und Nergal) lieferten [ihn] (= Ummanigas II.) 
dem Tammaritu aus, dem Sohn wiederum eines Ummanigaë, (und zwar) 
eines Bruders seines (des Ummaniga$ II.) Vaters (= Urtak)'*. 


This proposed solution is only provisionally incorporated into the chart. 
The dotted lines from Te'umman to Huban-nika$ and from Huban-nikaë 
to Tammaritu II and his sister reflect the problematic nature of this text's 
testimony. First, the text is fragmentary (broken on the right side), and 
we lack its full context. It is possible that other individuals, whose names 
are not preserved, are mentioned. Second, that the ahi abisu of line 34 
stands in apposition to an Ummanigas of four lines earlier — and on Fuch’s 
suggestion it is a distinct, lesser-known UmmanigaS mentioned in line 34 
but one not explicitly differentiated (1.e., by a patronymic or the like) — 
makes for a confusing read, and one that is not at all certain. Fuchs’ solu- 
tion must be considered provisional, but it does obviate the need for the 
forced reading of aplu in line 34. 

A sister of Tammaritu (II) is also mentioned, though not named, in the 
extant record. Harper, ABL 282: 6-16 describes the flight of Sumá, son of 
Sumu-iddin, son of Gahal. This Sumá was captured by Bél-ibni (the author 
of ABL 282) with the intent to send him to Ashurbanipal after Suma had 
recovered from his illness. Suma is also described in the letter (1. 8) as 
the “sister-son of Tammaritu.” This episode may be related to the flight 
of Tammaritu II and his entourage, among whom were counted Huban- 
halta$, son of Te'umman; Huban-amni, son of Huban-appa and grandson 
of Urtak; and Huban-amni, grandson of Huban-halta$ (II?), along with 


13 See Waters, 2000, p. 62 following Gerardi, 1987, pp. 178-79 and note corrected 
reading and discussion by Fuchs, 2003, pp. 134-37. 

14 Fuchs, 2003, p. 136. 

'S T exclude from the chart Fuchs’ intriguing suggestion (2003, p. 132) that IStarnandi, 
king of Hidalu, was also a brother of Te'umman. This is an interesting idea based on the 
supposed parallelism in the annals’ description of the fates of Te'umman and IStarnandi 
(Borger, 1996, p. 106 C vii 47-54), but the identification is speculative and lacks support. 
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several kinsmen and nobles whose names are not given!®. The connection 
between the Elamite royal family (i.e., the sister of Tammaritu) and an 
important Babylonian family (i.e., the Gahal) has been noted and empha- 
sized". Earlier the Elamite king Hallusu had installed the Babylonian 
Nergal-usezib of Gahal as king in Babylon (in 694)!5. Links between the 
Gahal and the Elamites clearly were important for some time, and the 
significance of Sumá's capture, i.e., that he had ties to the Elamite royal 
family, was not simply incidental. 

Of the myriad Neo-Elamite royalty listed on the chart, not one may 
be clearly identified as mentioned in or author of an extant Neo-Elamite 
inscription. The only potential exception to this is Te'umman. The name 
Te'umman is an Akkadian hypocoristicon for Elamite Tepti-Huban- 
Insusinak. An Elamite ruler by that name left several dedicatory inscrip- 
tions at Susa, but it is uncertain whether that Tepti-Huban-InsuSinak 
may be identified with the Te'umman of Assyrian texts of the mid-seventh 
century. Until additional source material is discovered to clarify this 
issue, it cannot be resolved. 

This has not led to a dearth of attempts'?. The Te'umman — Tepti-Huban- 
Insusinak question is convoluted by a number of disparate approaches to 
the argumentation. Vallat insists that Tepti-Huban-InSuSinak (König, 1965, 
nos. 79-85) and Shilhak-Insuiinak (Kónig, 1965, no.78) are to be dated to 
the sixth century, based on an identification of the king Ummanunu of 
the Susa Acropole texts with the Ummanunu named as Shilhak-InSuSinak’s 
father in Kónig, 1965, no. 78. Supportive arguments based upon paleo- 
graphic or orthographic grounds are unconvincing in this context, in light 
of the inconsistency of such markers throughout the corpus of Neo-Elamite 
inscriptions. Vallat's hypothesis may well be correct, but it is fundamen- 
tally no more plausible than an identification of the Te'umman of the mid- 
seventh century with the Tepti-Huban-InSuSinak in question. 


16 See and compare K 2825 (Streck, 1916, p. 206), CT 54, no. 287 (Dietrich, 1979), 
and Edition B vii 63 of Ashurbanipal's annals (Borger, 1996, p. 111). 

17 M.W. Stolper apud Brinkman, 1984, p. 30 n. 148. Note also the reference to Rá&i-ili, 
son of Gahal in Cole, 1996, no. 38:29 and Cole's commentary on this reference on p. 109. 

18 Luckenbill, 1924, p. 87 1. 28; see Radner, 1999, pp. 418-19 for discussion of Gahal. 

1 For example, see Vallat, 1996 and 1997a, pp. 310-11. Vallat's dating has been fol- 
lowed by Tavernier, 2004, p. 39. Cf. Cameron (1936), pp. 186-90; Hinz (1972), pp. 152- 
56; Carter and Stolper, 1984, p. 50; Potts, 1999, p. 276; and Waters, 2000, pp. 40-41, 
50. 
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Neither Shilhak-In’uSinak nor Tepti-Huban-In$u$inak is named in the 
texts with Ummanunu, nor, for that matter, in any other text dating to that 
later period. Since the inscriptions of Shilhak-In$uSinak and Tepti-Huban- 
InsuSinak lack secure, chronological markers, this supposed link to the 
king Ummanunu (labeled as king in one text: Scheil, 1907, no. 165) of 
the Acropole texts is the only thing holding them to the sixth century in 
Vallat's scheme. With so many Elamite kings and rulers attested for the 
late seventh and early sixth centuries it may seem a small matter to assign 
yet two more within this period, when Elam (if the term may even be use- 
fully applied in a political sense) was fragmented into an uncertain number 
of kingdoms of uncertain extent”. But without further confirmation, dating 
Shilhak-InsuSinak and Tepti-Huban-In&u&inak to this period remains hypo- 
thetical. 

If we date this Shilhak-InSuSinak, who named himself “king” (König, 
1965, no.78: 1), to the early seventh century, how do we incorporate him 
into the sequence of kings presented by Mesopotamian sources? Shilhak- 
InSuSinak identified himself as the son of Ummanunu, who is not given 
a title. That lack of title, however, is not necessarily significant, for fathers 
of kings identified in other Neo-Elamite royal inscriptions are likewise 
without title (e.g., Kónig, 1965, nos. 72, 77, 82, 84). There is no precise 
date for this inscription. That Ummanunu labeled as “king,” mentioned in 
Scheil, 1907, no. 165, is dated to the late seventh or early sixth centuries. 
The two Ummanunus may well be one and the same, but this is not a nec- 
essary assumption. 

G. Cameron (1936, pp. 167-68) identified Ummanunu, father of Shilhak- 
InsuSinak, with king Huban-menanu (r. 692-689). As unlikely as this may 
seem at first glance, this suggestion should not simply be dismissed out- 
of-hand?!. The first components of Umman-menanu and Ummanunu are 
clearly both derived from the Elamite theophoric name “Hu(m)ban.” 
Akkadian representations of Elamite names typically are modifications 
of the Elamite orthography rather than Akkadian translations of Elamite 
words. Whether Akkadian “-mena(nu)” and Elamite “(n)unu” may be 
equated, i.e., if they may be derived from or may be a variation of (even a 


20 See Vallat, 1996 and 1997a, pp. 310-11; Waters, 2000, Chapter 7; and Tavernier, 
2004, pp. 22-32 and 36-39. 

?! In light of the uncertainty of this identification, its historical ramifications are not 
considered here. 
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hypocoristocon of) the same Elamite form (e.g., {me}-na/u-nu) is uncer- 
tain”. Most commentators reject the possibility. The Akkadian menanu 
has no obvious Elamite equivalent, but Akkadian forms are not always 
orthographically recognizable with their Elamite counterparts by form 
alone — the classic example of this is Akkadian /starhundu for Elamite 
Sutruk-Nahhunte Il. 

For purposes of the poorly-understood but nonetheless over-analyzed 
identification of Te'umman and Tepti-Huban-InSuSinak (in which I have 
played my part), the reconciliation of Tepti-Huban-InSuSinak’s father as 
Shilhak-InguSinak with Te’umman’s father as Huban-haltaë I is no longer 
relevant. The precise reading of the passage in the Babylonian Chronicle 
makes Huban-haltas I a brother of Te'umman. The problem then becomes: 
who was their father? If the identification of Tepti-Huban-InSuSinak (König, 
1965, nos.79-85) with the Te'umman, king of Elam (r. 664-653) is 
accepted (note the qualification), then Shilhak-In&usinak must indeed be 
acknowledged as Te'umman's father. But from there it would not neces- 
sarily follow that he was also the father of Huban-haltaë I, Huban-haltas II, 
and Urtak as well. With examples of royal incest and of multiple fathers of 
children by one woman in Elamite history? it should not be assumed that 
these four kings shared one and the same father. This too cannot be settled 
on the basis of available evidence. The difficulties multiply. 

Tepti-Huban-InSuSinak did not use the label “king” in any of his 
inscriptions, but its lack is difficult to interpret historically?^. A number of 
scenarios may be envisaged as to why this individual did not claim the 
title “king” in his inscriptions, even if the Te'umman — Tepti-Huban- 
InsuSinak identification is maintained. It is clear that Te'umman was antag- 
onistic toward his brother Urtak in the 660s, before Te'umman became 
king (and toward Urtak’s and Huban-halta§ II’s sons once he became king), 
and that he was active against Assyrian interests as early as 680-675?*. 


?? Zadok, 1984, p. 30 notes the prevalence of a reduplicated final syllable in Elamite 
hypocoristica. 

23 Yusifov, 1974; Malbran-Labat, 1995, pp. 171-79; and Vallat, 1997b 

?* Cf. Vallat, 1996, pp. 385 and 389; Waters, 2000, pp. 48-49; and Tavernier, 2004, p. 25. 

2% See Waters, 1999. Tepti-Huban-Insusinak's purported campaigns in the Zagros near 
Assyrian territory (Kónig, 1965, no. 80 = Malbran-Labat, 1995, no. 62) would also fit into 
an anti-Assyrian context and suggest a wider area of Assyrian-Elamite conflict during 
the early seventh century. Note Henkleman's skepticism regarding these campaigns, 2003b, 
p. 188 n. 24. 
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It would not be surprising to find Te'umman, not yet king, having dedi- 
cated a number of inscriptions in Susa to position himself against Urtak 
and to curry favor there. What better way to do it than to seek the favor not 
only of the gods but also the inhabitants of Elam's most important city? 
Historical probability is furthered, though historicity not confirmed, by a 
traceable context. At present, we have this for a Tepti-Huban-InsuSinak/ 
Te'umman of the mid-seventh century. We do not have this for a Tepti- 
Huban-Insusinak/Te'umman of the sixth century. The question remains 
open. 
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REFLECTIONS FROM PERSEPOLIS IN 
A MIRROR FOR PRINCES" 


BY 
Parivash JAMZADEH 


In the representations of the Achaemenid period at Persepolis, designed 
during the earlier period of the reign of Darius I (522-486 B.C.) and 
realized in relief all through the two centuries of the period, many staff 
bearing officers are depicted. Their presence is related in the context of 
the art program that primarely seems to undertake to envision and impart 
a message that its main purport is that of the Achaemenid suzerainty over 
the conquered empire. The same proclamation in an expanded format 
occurs in the reliefs adorning the stairways of the Apadana Palace at 
Persepolis (Jamzadeh, 1992, pp. 125 f.). Here the role of the staff bear- 
ers and the significance of the staff as a badge of authority and office is 
specifically emphasized in various capacities. 

On the Apadana stairways a category of the staff bearing officers 
are depicted in the functions that would seem to be directly indicative of 
the importance of their roles in the conquest and ordering of the empire. 
On one wing of the stairways the representatives of the lands and the 
nations that comprise the Achaemenid empire are portrayed as taking the 
king gifts that seem to symbolically signify their subjugated countries that 
has been augmented within the king's empire (Schmidt, 1953, pl. 27 f.; 
Jamzadeh, 1992) (Pl. 1a). The enthroned king on the original central panel 
of the Apadana stairways (Pl. 1b) would have the Susian guards, Persian 
and Median nobles and officers stationed behind him (PI. 2), all therefore, 
positioned as if facing and confronting the delegations from the lands 
and nations of the empire. These representative groups are depicted as 
being led to the king by staff bearing Median and Persian officers similar 
to certain few present on the other wing of the Apadana stairways located 
behind the central panel that portrays the enthroned king (Jamzadeh, 1992, 


* Dedicated to the memory of my father Dr. Shahjahan Jamzadeh (M.D) who first 
introduced me to Persepolis, the Shahnama and the love for ancient Iran 
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p. 137). The leader of each delegation from the lands of the empire is rep- 
resented as being held by the hand by a Median or Persian staff bearer and 
delivered to the presence of the king. Through the hand holding gesture 
that in the art of the ancient Near East signifies this portent, this informa- 
tion is conveyed (Schmidt, 1953, pl. 27; Root, 1979, pp. 267 f.). At Perse- 
polis this gesture relates the conquest of that segment of the empire by the 
king's forces, his army and the officers. By this scheme the leading staff 
bearers and the deliverers of the nations to the king, come to represent 
and stand for that force (Jamzadeh, 1992, p. 141). Their staff therefore is 
indicative of their office and should be understood as the insignia of their 
authority. 

As mentioned, on the other wing of the stairways, situated behind the 
original central panel of the enthroned king (Schmidt, 1953, p. 121), staff 
bearers are also present. These personages are depicted (pl. 2) in front of 
the segment of the reliefs that includes the representations of the kingly 
chariots, horses, rugs, whips and a stool that in this context and the format 
of the Apadana's art program have come to metaphorically stand for the 
king's implements of power and thus delineate his role in conquering the 
empire that is presented to him in individual segments, as depicted on the 
other wing of the stairways. 

Therefore, a spectator viewing the art program of the Apadana, by 
observing the fine nuances and the cross references of the two wings, would 
come to understand and appreciate the importance ascribed to the role of the 
staff bearing officers and the other nobles present in the reliefs. He would 
realize the complement the king is paying his army and nobles through the 
art program that also takes them into account and refers to the significance 
of their loyalty and endeavours in establishing the king's dominion over 
the countries and lands that comprise the empire (Jamzadeh, 1992, p. 141; 
1993, pp. 1-4). Through this art scheme that relies heavily on the use of 
artistic metaphors to relate an euphemistic version of the underlying mes- 
sage of subjugation and defeat, the staff bearing nobles are to be seen as the 
officers responsible for bringing about the king's rule over the empire and 
seeing that his law is upheld and order is maintained throughout the lands 
(Jamzadeh, 1992, p. 141). 

In relation to the significance of the staff as an indication of authority, 
one may note that the officer who is depicted in an audience with the king 
on the central panel of the Apadana stairways, also carries a staff, as does 
the enthroned king (Pl. 1b). It was noted before that the gesture of holding 
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the hand of the leader of each representative group, in a metaphorical 
sense informs the viewer of the victory of the king's forces over the land 
or the nation that each specific delegation represents. Thus the message of 
domination is communicated merely by appropiate symbols. At the same 
time the general theme is that of praise for the king, his kingdom, his 
nobles and officers whose loyal support, efforts and endeavours have 
brought about such a magnificently ordered empire. In this scheme one 
may see the staff bearers on both wings of the stairways as the men who 
have accomplished the realization of this eventual state of affairs, that is 
the king's ordered empire. 

It is most interesting to note that in a Persian Mirror for Princes written 
in the 11" century A.D. staff bearers are emphasized as forming a special 
office at the court of the king and ranking highest in the hierarchy of 
the courtly officers. This is stated in the 39% chapter of Khajeh Nizam 
Al Mulk’s Siyasat-nama (Darke, 1964, pp. 181 f.)!. In this chapter staff 
bearers are referred to as very important court officials and the office of 
their chief is stated as the highest courtly office throughout the ages 
(Darke, 1964, p. 181). The status of the chief staff bearer is qualified in 
relation to the world of politics and specific emphasis is put on his ability 
in bringing about the rage of the king towards the unruly subjects. It fur- 
ther states that at all times at least fifty staff bearers should be present at 
the court, twenty of them bearing staffs of gold, twenty bearing staffs of 
silver and ten carrying large scepters (Darke, 1964, p. 181). 

It is especially noteworthy that while the importance of their office is 
stated in relation to taking charge of the unruly and conveying to them the 
rage of the king, their staff happens to be in precious metals and therefore 
not quite suited for the harsh task. 

Perhaps it is possible to assume that some symbolic context is alluded 
to here. Probably one may surmise that this information about an office that 
in Nizam Al Mulk's time had discontinued, regretably, and according to 
him should always have been regarded as a necessity of good government 
(Darke, 1964, p. 181) is due to the survival of memories of offices held 
in more ancient times, significantly the Achaemenid period and its court. 
Such a reflection in the Siyasat-nama may be due to an echo surviving from 
the representations at Persepolis. It was noted that the staffs represented in 


! Tam grateful to Javad Tabatabai for bringing this question to my attention 
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the Achaemenid reliefs have a symbolic quality and stand as the insignias 
of office, informing of the high position of the bearer in the king's order 
and the importance of their work in his eyes. 

In the Achaemenid representations the staffs are always solemnly held 
and as resting on the ground. It is only for the animals depicted on the 
Apadana stairways as the gifts of certain delegations that the men from the 
delegations attending them raise their staffs in an attempt to keep them at 
check (see for instance Schmidt, 1953, pl. 21). In no Achaemenid relief is 
a man represented as the object and the receiver of a staff bearers blows. 
However, such scenes are often encountered in the royal arts of the pre- 
vious Near Eastern power, that of the Neo-Assyrian period, where staff 
bearers are depicted as beating the captives on the head and leading them 
forward (Parrot, 1961, fig. 53, 56). Similar brutal scenes occur in the Per- 
sian arts of much later times as well, such as the paintings of the famous 
artist Bihzad (15^ century A.D.), for instance. In one of his well-known 
works, a miniature added to the Zafarnama made for Husayn Bayqara, a 
staff bearer is portrayed as having his staff raised high in the air, so to 
bring it down on the heads of the toiling craftsmen busy at work building 
the mosque of Samarqand (Blair & Bloom, 1994, fig. 84). In such scenes 
where the staff is used as a functional implement of force, well beyond 
any or merely as some symbolic significance, their make cannot have been 
envisioned in precious metals. But strangely enough while the office of the 
staff bearer in the Siyasat-nama is qualified as that of an officer in charge 
of punishing the unruly (Darke, 1964, p. 181), the precious metal quality 
of the staffs removes their significance from any functional capacity and 
assigns them certain symbolic portents, closer to the portents of the staffs 
depicted at Persepolis when in relation to men. 

The colour on the Persepolitan reliefs is lost. But in the light of the 
above argument and the knowledge received through the Siyasat-nama, it 
is possible to envision certain staffs having been represented in gold and 
others in silver, each significant of a special category of office. Perhaps 
that information, now impossible to verify, had survived through the 
sources forming the Xvtai-namag, ultimately reaching the Mirrors, which 
point will shortly be expanded on. 

In regard to this probability, it is significant to note that such direct 
echoes from the Persepolis' art program have been seen in the Shahnama 
of Firdawsi and argued for the tradition of minstrel poetry at the royal 
courts acting as the transmitter of the motifs from the Achaemenid 
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Persepolis to the Shahnama (Jamzadeh, 1991, pp. 229-232; 1995b, pp. 317 f.; 
1999, pp. 253-258; 2000, pp. 47-56)., as well as other royal collections 
(Jamzadeh, 2001). 

It would seem that along with the art program of Persepolis and the 
design of the king's messages in relief, poets and minstrels present at the 
royal court also had endeavoured to relate the same contents in words and 
verses. It is as a result of their efforts that Achaemenid motifs find their 
reflections in the later compilations, such as the Shahnama and the Mirrors 
for Princes. Especially when one considers the fact that the immediate 
source of both collections may have been the Xvrai-namag compiled dur- 
ing the Sasanian period (Safa, 1990, pp. 58 f.; Tabatabai, 1996, pp. 79 f.). 
It is believed that this Pahlavi book had formed the original source for the 
prose Shahnama that Firdawsi's final verse Shahnama had come to rely 
on. The Arabic translation of that lost Pahlavi Xvtai-namag became known 
as Siyar al-Muluk, “Mirrors for Princes" (Safa, 1990, p. 64; Tabatabai, 
1996, pp. 80 f.). 

Nizam Al Mulk in his treatise repeatedly alludes to the kings of ancient 
Iran and is clearly nostalgic about that golden age and its manner of gov- 
ernment that provided a worthy model that should have been emulated 
in later times, as well (Darke, 1964, pp. 19 f., 30 f., 43 f., 56 f., 80, 98 f., 
134 f., 174 f., 243 f., 257 f.; Tabatabai, 1996, pp. 71 f.). It is possible to 
assume that such references reach back to the time of Darius I when spe- 
cific views about the conduct of rightful kingship in the temporal world 
with a view towards the herafter had been theorized, realized and survived 
in art of the time (Jamzadeh, 1995a) and through prose and poetry of the 
later periods. 
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Pl. 1: a. Eastern Apadana stairways, the gift bearing delegations (author); 
b. The original central panel of the Apadana (from Schmidt, 1953, pl. 121). 
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PI. 2: Eastern Apadana stairways, a section of the file of nobles and officers 
(from Schmidt, 1953, pl. 51). 
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ANCIENT PERSIA AND THE CAUCASUS! 


BY 


Florian KNAUSS 
(Staatliche Antikensammlungen und Glyptothek München) 


In the middle of the 6^ century BC Cyrus the Great founded an empire 
which dominated the Near and Middle East for more than two centuries. 
Nevertheless, for a long time scholars emphasized the feebleness of 
Achaemenid traces in archaeological records. The Achaemenid imprint was 
hardly visible in most of the provinces. In the recent past this situation has 
begun to change?. In the following I am going to present an area on the 
north-western periphery of the vast empire: the Caucasus. 

In Russian terminology the region south of the Caucasus mountain range 
is called Transcaucasia. It includes the former Soviet republics Armenia, 
Azerbaijan and Georgia. Whereas Transcaucasia formed a kind of strategic 
unity from the Russian point of view, the geography as well as the (ancient) 
political history of these three countries have little in common. The region 
which the Russians call Cis-Caucasia, i.e. Dagestan, Chechnya, Ingushetia, 
North Ossetia and the Kuban region, all still belonging to Russia, have 
been beyond the Persian sphere of influence in antiquity and will therefore 
be omitted here. 

Until the present day there is no agreement among scholars upon 
the extension of the Persian Empire on its north-western border. Textual 
sources are rather quiet concerning the above-mentioned countries for 
the time of the Achaemenid Empire. Nevertheless, there is little reason 
to doubt that they became part of the empire some time in the later 
6" century BC’. 


! I dedicate this paper to the memory of Norbert Karg (november 27, 1954 — october 19, 
2001), a brilliant scholar and archaeologist of the Ancient Near East and a very dear 
friend. 

This is a slightly revised version of a paper originally presented as Vladimir Lukonin- 
Lecture in the British Museum on July 13", 2004. 

? Cf. Briant & Boucharlat, 2005. 

3 Cf. Hdt. III 97; see already Knauss, 2001a, 125-126. 129-133. 
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The state of research 


For different, not least language reasons, archaeological evidence from the 
Achaemenid period remained almost unknown to most western scholars 
until the collapse of the Soviet empire. And, until the present day, the inter- 
est of local archaeologists and historians in foreign, namely Achaemenid 
remains is rather small. Archaeology plays a vital role for the self-confi- 
dence of these peoples. Therefore their main goal is the investigation of 
indigenous cultures“. 

In Armenia, which had been part of the Urartian kingdom until the 
early 6" century BC we knew a number of former Urartian residences in 
the southern part of the country that have been re-used with minor mod- 
ifications during Achaemenid rule, such as Erebouni or Argishtikhinily. 
Azerbaijan was — and for the greatest part still is — archaeological terra 
incognita at least for the 1* millennium BC. Some spectacular finds from 
Georgia, from Kazbegi and Akhalgori, had been published more than 
100 years ago, but not before the last decade the impressing number of 
imports as well as local imitations of Achaemenid pottery, glass, gold, 
silver and bronze objects became known to a broader scientific public. 
The additional evidence, new sites and finds (fig. 23), partly are the 
result of recent excavations. The greater part has been investigated fairly 
earlier, but just recent publications or translations have made them known 
to western scholars?. 


Georgia 


Archaeological research in Georgia in the past has mainly focused on the 
prehistory, i. e. the Early Bronze Age Kura-Arax culture and the Middle 
Bronze Age Trialeti culture, while for the Iron Age, even in recent publi- 
cations?, Georgia seems to be restricted to its western part, the ancient 
Colchis. This country is well known to all of us for the story of the golden 
fleece, which Jason and the Argonauts gained with the help of the local 
princess Medea. The story might have a historical core, which is reflected 
in the archaeological evidence: The production center of some bronze 


^ Nationalism is virulent in all of these countries. 

> For an actual overview of recent publications on Armenia, Azerbaijan and Georgia 
in Achaemenid times see Knauss, 2005a. 

$ Lordkipanidse, 1991; Braund, 1994. 
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figurines found in the sanctuary of Hera in Samos must have been in 
Western Colchis, where almost identical pieces came to light at several 
places’. These early contacts with the Greek world rose sharply in the 
6" century BC, when the first Greek settlers reached the eastern shore of 
the Black Sea’. The exchange with the West never really came to an end. 
It even shows a significant increase in Late Hellenistic and Roman Times. 

In the first half of the 1* millennium BC the material culture of Eastern 
Georgia had developped in relative seclusion. In the 6" century BC, how- 
ever, it suddenly came into the sphere of influence of a mighty neighbour, 
Persia. Already in the 19" century spectacular finds attracted the interest of 
scholars from all over the world. Well known are the so-called Akhalgori 
and Kazbeg treasure, which include Achaemenid metal vases and jewelry. 
Some items were made by local craftsmen, who copied such imports. 
Often, however, they created new shapes and motifs combining foreign 
and local elements. The great majority of these small finds reflecting some 
kind of Achaemenid influence in this region have been found in burials of 
the local Colchian and Iberian, i. e. East Georgian, aristocracy. 

In 1877 a number of objects had been recovered near the village Kazbegi 
under difficult circumstances. They are now called “Kazbeg treasure". 
Among the approximately 200 objects is an Achaemenid silver phiala with 
almond-shaped embossing, lotus palmettes, stylized swan heads and an 
Aramaic inscription on the rim?. 

A rich burial of a woman which has been excavated in 1908 has been 
published as the “Akhalgori treasure" or “Akhalgori hoard”. By far the 
majority of the finds were made in local workshops, however, some pieces 
betray Greek and oriental influence. Four silver phialai (fig. 1) and a silver 
jar were made in Achaemenid workshops, the famous horse shaped pen- 
dants (fig. 2) are of local production, but the craftsmen had Achaemenid 
models in mind. The deceased lady was most probably buried in the late 
4" century BC, but the inventory of the tomb — at least parts of it — has 
been made earlier!?. 


7 Mikeladse, 1995, 18-21 figs. 18-20. 

8 Cf. recently: Sens, 2003, 237-240 (with extensive bibliography); Sens, 2005, 111-118. 

? Smirnov, 1909, 7 pl. III; Miron & Orthmann, 1995, 163-164; Boardman, 2000, 191 
fig. 5.73a-b. 

10 Cf. Smirnov, 1934; Abka'i-Khavari, 1988, 126; Lordkipanidse, 1991, 154. 156 pls. 53,2- 
11; 54,1-2; Miron & Orthmann, 1995, 161. 165-266. 305-306 Nr. 299-303 figs. 162. 166-167. 
169; Gagoshidze, 1997, 123-125. 135; Lordkipanidze, 2002, 143-171. 182-185 figs. 2-16. 
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Fig. 1. Akhalgori, silver phialai. 


In the village Mtisdziri a number of graves contained local products 
as well as imports and objects which must have been made by Colchian 
craftsmen who were strongly influenced by foreign models. A silver rhy- 
ton with a goat-shaped protome (fig. 3) was found in a burial which can be 
dated to the 4^ century BC. Typologically it comes close to Achaemenid 
prototypes, however, some ornaments are of Greek origin. This combina- 
tion as well as some local features make sure that this rhyton has been 
worked by a local craftsman!!. 


II Lordkipanidse, 1991, 116. 125. 143 fig. 56,2; Gamkrelidse, 1999, 211-216; Knauf, 
1999a, 218-222; Knauf, 2000, 161-189. 
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Fig. 2. Akhalgori, golden horse-shaped pendant. 
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Fig. 3. Mtisdsiri, silver rhyton. 


Not far from Mtisdziri is the important site of Vani in Western Colchis. 
It developed from a modest settlement to become one of the major centres. 
Many of the rich burials of the local aristocracy contain Greek imports, mostly 
pottery. In the 54" centuries BC Persian gold and silver objects are numer- 
ous. Local products, painted pottery, gold and silver bowls as well as jewelry 
(fig. 4), show significant influence by oriental, i.e. Achaemenid models". 


12 Cf. recently Braund, 1994, 122-151; Lordkipanidze, 1995a, 353-401; Lordkipanidze, 
1995b, 49-52 fig. 14; Lordkipanidze, 2002, 173 figs. 17-18. 
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Fig. 4. Vani, golden bracelets from Achaemenid workshop. 


The rich inventory of a number of burials in Itkhvisi in Eastern Colchis 
(5-31 centuries BC) supports the assumption that they belonged to mem- 
bers of the local aristocracy ^. Products of local workshops as well as Greek 
imports were among the grave goods. However, some objects apparently 
follow Iranian prototypes, e.g. locally made small jugs (fig. 5) imitating 
shape and decoration of the ‘Classical Triangle Ware’. 

North of the village Takhtidsiri a cemetery has been excavated. The 
burials of the 4^ century BC contained Greek as well as oriental (Iran- 
ian) imports and local imitations of those. Again, we find triangle ware 
and an amphora-rhyton (fig. 6), which has been inspired by prototypes 
from Persia'*. 

Near Tsintsqaro in the Algeti valley in Southern Georgia a rich burial of 
the 4^ century BC was discovered, which contained an Achaemenid glass 
bowl (fig. 7) as well as two silver phialai!>. Not far from there, in Enageti, 
another cemetery was excavated. Among the small finds were a so-called 
Kohl-tube (fig. 8), a characteristic Achaemenid glass container for makeup, 
and a Greek glass amphoriskos. The burial may be dated to the end of the 
5''/beginning of the 4^ century BC. 

While Juri Smirnov already in the early 20" century claimed an Achaemenid 
origin for some of the finds from Transcaucasia Otar Lordkipanidze and 
some of his Georgian colleagues persistently deny a significant Achaemenid 


13 Braund, 1994, 101-102; Gagoëidze, 2001a, 57. 

14 Gago&idze, 2001a, 51-58. 

'S Gago&idze E Saginaëvili, 2001, 67-68, figs. 1,2; 2,1; 3,2; Lordkipanidze, 2002, 
180. 182, fig. 24. 
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Fig. 6. Takhtidsiri, 
Fig. 5. Itkhvisi, small jug amphora-rhyton 


impact on the material culture of Georgia!®. They insist that most of these 
objects are of Hellenistic date — without a plausible explanation why Geor- 
gian craftsmen should have copied Achaemenid models after the fall of the 
empire. Although numerous finds come from graves and hoard finds which 
have been deposited in the late 4" century BC or even later, there can be no 
doubt that most of the well known gold and silver vessels have been worked 
in Achaemenid times. Some of them are imports from Achaemenid work- 
shops in Persia or Anatolia, others have been made in Colchis and Iberia by 
local craftsman who often gained their inspirations from concurrent Persian 
models, e.g. the famous horse-shaped pendants from Akhalgori (fig. 2) were 
locally made. Such precious objects give ample proof of close contacts with 
the Achaemenid empire. Nevertheless, they may have found their way to 
Georgia through trade or as diplomatic gifts. 

However, the discovery of monumental architecture in Eastern Georgia 
and Western Azerbaijan, — closely related to models from the centre of 


16 Lordkipanidze, 2001, 4-12; Lordkipanidze, 2002, esp. 182-185. 
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Fig. 7. Tsintsqaro, glass bowl Fig. 8. Enageti, Kohl-tube 


the empire — prove at least temporary Persian presence on the north- 
western border of their empire. 

Until the 1970's excavations of Iron Age settlements were almost com- 
pletely lacking in Georgia. The Georgian archaeologist Julon Gagoshidze 
was the first to emphasize the important role of the Achaemenids in 
this region when he compared the tower temple (fig. 9) in Samadlo, 
Central Georgia, with similar buildings in the Urartian and Achaemenid 
empire" The excavation of another huge building in Gumbati, Eastern 
Georgia, provided further evidence for his assumptions. In the meantime 
we know about monumental architecture closely related to Achaemenid 


17 Gagoshidze, 1983, 1-3, fig. 1; Lordkipanidse, 1991, 148-153, figs. 69; 70,1-5; 71; 
Kleiss, 1992, 91-94; Gagoshidze, 1996, 129-130. 133-134, fig. 3, pl. 13,3-4; Knauf, 
1999b, 94. 


Fig. 9. Samadlo, tower 
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Fig. 10. Gumbati, “palace”, reconstruction 


prototypes from at least five sites in Central and Eastern Georgia (Sairkhe, 
Samadlo, Zikhiagora, Uplistsikhe, and Gumbati), which prove the presence 
of Persians in Iberia (Eastern Georgia) for a longer time. Similar plans 
and architectural ornamentations are known exclusively from Achaemenid 
palaces, temples or similar official buildings. 

Samadlo is situated on the banks of the river Kura. In the 5" or early 
4" century BC the above-mentioned tower had been erected on top of the 
hill. It is most likely that this has been a tower-like building, just as its 
architectural prototypes in Persia, the Zendan-e Sulaiman in Pasargadae 
and the Kaabah-e Zardusht in Naqsh-e Rustam. The archaeological con- 
text supports a religious function of the tower; earlier buildings in the 
immediate vicinity have been convincingly interpreted as temples!*. 

In 1994 a German-Georgian joint-expedition (“Kakheti-expedition”?) 
started to carry out archaeological excavations in Kakheti, the easternmost 
region of modern Georgia. In the Alasani valley at a site called Gumbati 
the remains of a monumental building (fig. 10) were uncovered. It has 
been erected in the 5" or early 4^ century BC'?. The ground plan measures 
approximately 40 by 40 metres. 


18 Gago&idse, 1979, 41. 50-51 pl. VIII. 

1? Furtwängler, 1996, 177-211; Furtwängler & Knauf, 1997, 363-381; Gagoshidze, 
1996, 129-130, fig. 2 pl. 13,1; Knauf, 1999b, 81-114; Knauss, 2001a, 125-143; Knauf, 
2001b, 119-130; cf. K'ip'iani, 1998, 113. 
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Fig. 11. Gumbati, column base 


Fragments of at least five bell-shaped column bases (fig. 11) as well as 
a torus made of local limestone have been found, unfortunately none of 
them in situ. Three of the bell shaped bases had a maximum diameter of 
aproximately 84 cm, two were a little bit smaller with a diameter of 73 cm. 
One might suspect that there were two columned halls or porticoes, e.g. an 
entrance hall in the west and a main hall in the center. Whether the central 
part was completely roofed or, if the interior had been designed as an open 
courtyard, has to remain unanswered due to the insufficient archaeological 
evidence. 

There can be no doubt that an edifice of this size and with such archi- 
tectural ornaments must have been primarily an official building. Although 
it may have incorporated ritual functions, neither its architecture nor any 
finds make us believe that it was a temple. The towers and protrusions on 


20 Furtwängler, 1996, 188-194, figs. 10-11 [Knauß]; Furtwängler & Knauf, 1997, 374- 
376. 377, figs. 9-10. 
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Fig. 12. Gumbati, pottery of the “palace”-period 


its exterior lend this building a fortificational character, but at least the col- 
umn bases show that it has not been a fortress. It must have been a kind of 
palace in the sense of a representative building, which had to combine 
public with residential functions. The possibility that even a small military 
detachement had been stationed here cannot be ruled out. 

The prototypes of such monumental architecture are royal palaces in 
Persepolis and Susa?!. Architectural plan and small finds make it probable 
that the great building in Gumbati served as the residence of a Persian offi- 
cer or a local chieftain — as vassal of the Great King. Anyway, it gives 
ample proof of Persian presence in this region. 

The pottery (fig. 12) is of local provenance, but some bowls copy 
Achaemenid metal prototypes?. The ceramic material from the “palace’’-level 
dates to the later 5 or early 4" century BC. However, the historical back- 
ground suggests that the Persians gained control over Eastern Georgia 
already in the time of Dareios Hi, 


?! KnauB, 1999b, 92-100; Knauf, 2001a, 130-132; Knauss, 2001b, 126-127. 
2 Furtwängler, 1996, 180-185; Furtwängler & Knauf, 1997, 169-170; Ludwig, 2005. 
?3 See below, p. 103, with note 41. 
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Extensive archaeological investigations have been carried out on a hill 
called Zikhiagora since 1971. There was an architectural complex encir- 
cled by a stone-wall with rectangular towers. Most scholars are convinced 
that it once was a sanctuary, but only two buildings can be regarded as 
temples. Most of the monumental buildings, which have been excavated 
so far, were probably erected in Hellenistic times. However, some finds 
seem to be of an earlier date, for instance a fragment of a bell-shaped col- 
umn base, of the same type as those found in Gumbati. The famous bull 
protome capital (fig. 13) was found in a 3'/2"d century BC level of the 
main (fire) temple, but in secondary use. It is not unlikely that it belonged 
to an earlier building in Achaemenid times”, It is a provincial copy of the 
Achaemenid capitals in Persepolis and Susa. 

Near the village Sairkhe in the easternmost part of Colchis the 
remains of a temple building have been unearthed. Until the present day 
a plan of the architecture has not been published. Two limestone-capi- 
tals from this building are now in the Museum of Fine Arts in Tbilisi. 
Brian Shefton proposed that they have been worked in late Achaemenid 
workshops”. 

The settlement at Sairkhe, which existed at least since the 8/7" cen- 
turies BC, had become a regional centre in the 5" century BC. On a hill 
named Sabaduris Gora there is a necropolis where burials of the local 
aristocracy have been excavated in recent years. The small finds in these 
rich graves of the A.A centuries BC (golden pendants with depictions 
of Ahuramazda [fig. 14], a glass phiala, etc.) give further support to the 
theory that Sairkhe played a major role in the Colchian kingdom which 
most probably stood under Persian supremacy at that time”. 

At Uplistsikhe in Central Georgia in a crevice a chariot burial of the 
4" or 3 century BC was found. The remaining parts of the wheels (fig. 15) 
belong to a type of chariot well known from Assyria and Achaemenid 
Persia. Among the small finds in this grave was a Greek terracotta figurine 
from Tanagra (?)?". 


?* Lordkipanidse, 1991, 152-154, fig. 72,1; Gagoshidze, 1996, 132-134 fig. 4; KnauD, 
2000, 180-181; Gagoëidze & Kipiani, 2001, 59-64, figs. 1,7-8; 2; 3. 

2 Shefton, 1993, 178-209; Boardman, 1994, 221-222, fig. 6.52; Gagoshidze, 1996, 
133, fig. 5, pl. 13,2. 

?6 Nadiradse, 1990, 213-222; Braund, 1994, 123. 126-127. 129-131. 145; Gagoshidze, 
1996, 133, fig. 5, pl. 13,2. 

” K'ip'iani, 1999, 7-18; K'ip'iani, 2000b, 74-95. 
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Fig. 13. Zikhiagora, bull protome capital 
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Fig. 14. Sairkhe, golden pendants 


Fig. 15. Uplistsikhe, metal fittings 
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Recent excavations have shown that the architecture of the early Iron 
Age in Central and Eastern Georgia was rather modest. It must not be 
linked with the monumental buildings described above?*. From Central 
Georgia we know only few architectural monuments from this period, such 
as the dwellings in Samtawro. Since 1996 investigations of the Kakheti- 
expedition focus on settlements of the early 1* millennium BC in the Shiraki 
plains. Excavations of pre-Achaemenid sites in this region (at Ciskaraant 
Gora, Nazarlebi, Noname Gora, Didi Gora, Uzun Dara) provide at most 
ring-shaped rampart complexes, which can be interpreted as regional sanc- 
tuaries and refuges, as well as modest private houses with pisé-walls. In 
the 8-7 centuries BC many of these settlements were destroyed by 
mounted nomads, probably Cimmerians or Scythians?. It is worth to be 
mentioned that there are no traces of influence from the neighbouring 
Urartian kingdom in the field of architecture??. 

The local Pre-Achaemenid architecture not only lacks the monumental 
size of the abovementioned buildings in Samadlo, Gumbati and Zikhiagora 
but also a number of constructional details: regular mud bricks, recesses, 
stepped walls and stone masonry. The quality of execution makes us sus- 
pect that at least some of the craftsmen were foreigners. For example, the 
incisions on the bottom of a base from Gumbati (fig. 16) indicate, that they 
have been made by experienced stone-cutters. The purpose of those inci- 
sions was to divide the area of a circle into four identical sections, using 
geometrical considerations. At the resulting points the stone-cutter made 
a notch on the exterior. These notches are often still visible at the end of 
the spandrels. The column bases and capitals show that the builder-owners 
had close relationships to the Achaemenid empire. From the archaeologi- 
cal record we may conclude that before the arrival of the Persians there 
were no large supraregional political institutions, which would have been 
able to create monumental architectural complexes*!. In a region without 
any prototypes of monumental mud brick and stone architecture buildings 
such as the palaces in Sari Tepe and Gumbati and the temple tower in 


?8 Knauss, 2005b. 

” Furtwängler & Knauf, 1998, 353-387; Furtwängler, Knauf & Motzenbäcker, 
19993, 309-364; Furtwängler, Knauf & Motzenbäcker, 1999b, 233-270; Ludwig & 
Tauscher, 2003, 5-10. 

30 Kleiss, 1992, 94; Knauß, 1999b, 96-97; against: Lordkipanidse, 1991, 73. 83. 

5! KnauD, 2005b. 
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Fig. 16. Gumbati, column base, bottom 


Samadlo must have been planned and built by architects and craftsmen 
trained in Iran, Mesopotamia or Anatolia. 


Azerbaijan 


In Azerbaijan the situation may have been similar, as the few published 
results from Sari Tepe and Qaradshamirli suggest, but until the present day 
there has been no archaeological investigation of late Iron Age sites worth 
mentioning east of Lake Mingechaur. 

On the outskirts of the modern town Kazakh in the Kura valley Ideal 
Narimanov conducted archaeological excavations in the late 1950's at a 
site called Sari Tepe?. He uncovered the western part of an extensive 


32 Narimanov, 1960, 162-164; Chalilov, 1985, 44, pl. I; Furtwängler, 1996, 183-184; 
Furtwängler & Knauß, 1997, 374-376, fig. 10; Knauf, 1999b, 94-96. 101-103, figs. 9. 
10c. 11. 15. 
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Fig. 17. Sari Tepe, “palace”, plan 


structure (fig. 17) which reminds us of Achaemenid palaces. Two bell- 
shaped column bases — today in the Historical Museum of Baku — as 
well as the pottery support this impression. The specific shape of the col- 
umn bases is well known from Susa in Persia, as well as from Gumbati 
and a number of sites in Transcaucasia. 

Northeast of Samkir in Western Azerbaijan near the village Qarad- 
shamirli a local peasant had found a column base (fig. 18) of Persepolitan 
type. Cut into two pieces it now rests in the courtyard of his farm. The 
material (limestone) as well as the execution of several details suggest that 
it had been worked in the same workshop as the bell-shaped column bases 


3 Furtwängler & Knauß, 1997, 374-376, figs. 9-10. 
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Fig. 18. Qaradshamirli, column base 


from Gumbati 60 km to the north. There have been no regular archaeolog- 
ical investigations at the site. However, ceramic chance finds on a flat 
mound near the find spot of the base hint at a middle or late Iron Age set- 
tlement. The dimensions of the mound as well as the location of the site in 
a broad valley near the river Kura can be compared to Gumbati, as well. 

There are quite a few Iron Age fortifications in Nahicevan, getting big- 
ger and more sophisticated from about the middle of the 1* millennium 
BC onwards. Oglankala is one of the largest fortified sites that has been 
thoroughly investigated. The preliminary analysis of the pottery may sug- 
gest a date in the time of the ‘Median’ or Achaemenid empire. Simultane- 
ously with significant changes in the architecture of Nahicevan one can 
observe similar changes of the local pottery as in Central- and Eastern 
Georgia. Reddish and black-polished hard-fired wares slowly replace the 
typical low-fired grey wares of early Iron Age“. 

At Kara Tepe, situated in the Mil steppe, not far from Oren-Kala, a 
settlement of the 6" — 1* centuries BC has been excavated between 1954 
and 1958. The architecture does not show significant influence from 
Achaemenid Persia. Among the ceramic assemblage, however, three bowls 
of local manufacture (fig. 19) closely resemble Achaemenid prototypes. 


34 Schachner, 2001, 310-311. 313. 318. 
35 Ismizsade, 1965, 215-217, fig. 19,1-3. 
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Fig. 19. Kara Tepe, ceramic bowls 


The archaeological remains at Qaradshamirli and Sari Tepe in Western 
Azerbaijan show significant parallels to the “palace” in Gumbati concern- 
ing their location, building plan, architectural sculpture and the ceramic 
material. The lack of systematical archaeological investigations does not 
allow us to draw a representative picture of Azerbaijan in Achaemenid 
times. 
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Armenia 


The Persian conquest of Armenia on the other hand didn't have such 
far-reaching effects on the material culture. Yet, an analysis of the transi- 
tion from Urartian (via Median) to Achaemenid rule still has to be done. 
So far, it seems that the local tradition of Armenia has been much stronger 
than in Georgia and Azerbaijan. This is true not only for the architecture 
— especially in the south often former Urartian residences have been 
re-used with minor modifications by the new rulers, such as Erebouni 
(fig. 22), or Argishtikhinily (fig. 21) — but also for the applied arts. 
Achaemenid bowls, rhyta and bracelets sometimes inspired Armenian 
gold- and silver-smiths but the pottery, for example, does not display any 
external influence“. 

About 10 km southwest of Kumairi in north-western Armenia Felix 
Ter-Martirossov uncovered several monumental architectural complexes 
at a site called Benjamin since the late 1980's?". Three different stages of 
a huge building can be distinguished (5*-1* centuries BC). The earliest 
levels must be contemporary with the “palaces” in Sari Tepe and Gum- 
bati. The shape of the column bases (fig. 20), worked in local black tufa, 
is reminiscent of the finds at these sites. The excavator assumes that this 
building had cultic functions in the first stance. This interpretation remains 
uncertain as no significant cultic installations or small finds have been 
observed. Even a palatial use seems possible. 

Bell-shaped column bases seem to belong to this earliest phase, how- 
ever, simple bases with a torus profile as well as capitals decorated with 
leaves can not be ascribed to any building phase with certainty. 

Regular archaeological excavations at Argishtikhinily (today called 
Armavir) started as early as 1964. Once an important Urartian centre, the 
ancient city lost its prominent role after the fall in 585 BC. However, in 
Achaemenid times the top of the hill was still inhabited. It is difficult to 
define an “Achaemenid” level, but several renovations, e.g., a hall in the 
western part of the citadel (fig. 21), can be linked with the Achaemenid 
occupation. The ceramic assemblage sometimes shows close affinities 
to Achaemenid shapes. Nevertheless, it remains uncertain whether these 


36 Santrot, 1996, 196-213 cat.nos. 180-194. 

37 Zardarian E Akopian, 1994, 187, fig. 6; Furtwängler E Knauf, 1997, 377, fig. 10; 
Ter-Martirossov, 1996, 187-189; Ter-Martirossov, 2001, 158-161, figs. 4-5. 

38 Martirosjan, 1974; Kafadarjan, 1975; Kanetsyan, 2001, 145-153, figs. 3-6. 9. 
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Fig. 20. Benjamin 


Fig. 21. Argishtikhinily (Armavir), citadel, western hall 
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Fig. 22. Erebuni, column-hall 


vessels have been made in Achaemenid or already in Hellenistic times. 
Some of the cuneiform tablets with Elamite texts date from the 6! or 
5® centuries BC. The content of these documents, however, is a matter 
of debate??, 

The Urartian fortress Erebuni on a hill called Arin Berd is situated 
on the eastern outskirts of Erevan. Archaeolgical investigations began in 
1950. According to the archaeological evidence the fortress has not been 
destroyed at the time of the fall of the Urartian empire, whereas Karmir Blur 
(Teisebai URU) on the northwestern border of Erevan, residence of the 
Urartian governor of Transcaucasia, was razed to the ground and completely 
abandoned in the second half of the 6% century BC. In Achaemenid times 
Erebuni was an important administrative centre. In the 1990's Felix Ter- 
Martirossov started to dig at this site again. His investigations mainly focus 
on the Achaemenid levels. According to Ter-Martirossov it is unquestion- 
able that under Persian rule a number of column-halls have been redesigned 
in a characteristic manner (fig. 22). 


39 Diakonoff & Jankowska, 1990, 102-123; Koch, 1993, 219-236; Mahé, 1996, 1279- 
1312; Vallat, 1997, 258-270. 

40 Personal communication with the excavator. Cf. Oganesjan, 1961, 75-79; Oganesjan, 
1980; Kanetsyan, 2001, 145-153, figs. 1-2; Ter-Martirossov, 2001, 157-158. 160, fig. 3. 
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The impact of Achaemenid rule 


The distribution of Transcaucasian sites with Achaemenid architecture 
suggests that there existed a kind of network of administrative centers. 
Xenophon (Anabasis IV 5. 9-10) reports that on their way through Arme- 
nia he and Cheirisophos met a “K@uapxog”, apparently a representative of 
several villages. One might think of a traditional local post, but Xenophon 
explicitly stresses that he spoke Persian. Perhaps such a “k@uapxog” rep- 
resents a government official on a lower level of the administration of the 
empire. In nearby Kakheti and in the Kura valley we possibly had similar 
political structures and Gumbati, Sari Tepe, Qaradshamirli and Benjamin 
were centers of administrative districts with a “k@papyoc” on top. Maybe 
tributes for the Persian king have been gathered in those residences. 

During the unsuccessful expedition of Darius I against the Scythians in 
513/12 BC at least one part of the Persian army went through Georgia“. 
From Herodotus (II 97; cf. VII 79) we know that the Persian rule reached 
as far as the Caucasus in the 5" century BC. The inconsistent political struc- 
tures in Georgia did not constitute neither a military nor a political problem 
for the Persians?. The exposed position of the palace in the middle of the 
Alasani valley is ample proof that the conquerers felt quite comfortable in 
Gumbati. 

The great number of sites and the amount of finds related to the 
Achaemenids (fig. 23) enables us to draw a lively picture of the develop- 
ment of the material culture in Achaemenid times. We may even draw con- 
clusions concerning the development of society“. The density and quality 
of Achaemenid monuments in this region, especially in Eastern Georgia, is 
striking. It isn't less impressing than what we know from Western Anatolia 
for example. Genuine Achaemenian architecture on the periphery of the 
empire is most remarkable, since similar buildings outside of Persia (and 
Babylon) are very small in number“. 

The art and architecture of Georgia reflects a paradigmatic process 
of acculturation, not only of the local elite, but of the common people, 
too. The impact of Achaemenid rule (and Greek colonization) on the cul- 
tural development in Georgia was the deciding factor for the formation 


^! Jacobs, 2001, 93-101. 

42 Knauf, 2005b. 

^5 Gagoshidze, 1996, 135-136. 

4 Furtwängler & Knauf, 1997, 374-377, fig. 10. 
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Fig. 23. Achaemenid monuments in Transcaucasia 
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of the first Georgian state, a process which took place probably in the 
2"d century BC. When the Persians conquered Babylon, Egypt, or Lydia 
they rather adopted the local models than trying to implement their own 
ecclectic art and architecture which hardly existed at that time. But for 
the local vassals or Persian officials who built their residences in Sari 
Tepe, Qaradshamirli, Gumbati and Zikhiagora it was not the point whether 
to take over the residences of the former local leaders or not. There 
didn't exist anything like a ‘palace’. In none of the above-mentioned 
Achaemenid sites the excavators have found monumental architecture of 
the Pre-Achaemenid era. The similarity of these huge buildings in Gum- 
bati and Sari Tepe with royal palaces in Iran itself demonstrates that in 
rather remote areas, where the local tradition did not provide an impres- 
sive architecture, the governors or vassal kings rather closely imitated the 
royal Achaemenid models. In other parts of the empire, where the Per- 
sians met with developed cultures (e.g. Anatolia, Syria or Palestine), local 
traditions dominated. 

Whereas in many cases 'Persian tolerance' towards indigenous cultures 
and habits? serves as an usual explanation for the extensive lack of dis- 
cernible Achaemenid art and architecture, in Georgia we find almost the 
whole panoply of genuine Achaemenid art. 

The archaeological record which has been presented above proves 
that, already since the late 6" century BC, the local aristocracy received 
precious diplomatic gifts from the Great king or his satraps in order to 
ensure the loyalty of these peoples. Local workshops, for instance the 
highly developed gold smiths, immediately copied such objects“. The 
adoption of Achaemenid models didn't remain superficial. We know 
that in Hellenistic times at least in Central and Eastern Georgia the offi- 
cial religion of the kings and the local aristocracy as well as the moun- 
taineers was Iranian-Mazdian*’. The tower in Samadlo (fig. 9) indicates 
that some people already in the 5" century BC may have adopted the 
religious beliefs of the foreigners. The Persian presence even had effects 
on the ordinary people. Since the 6" or early 5" century BC reddish 
hard-fired pottery replaced traditional greyish, low fired wares. New 


^ Usually, Achaemenid rule adapted itself to the particular local traditions and cir- 
cumstances in the vast empire: Tuplin, 1987, 109-166; Briant, 1996, 79-81. 406. 409-410. 

46 Gagoshidze, 1996, 128-129; Gagoshidze, 1997, 134-136. 

^! Gagoshidze, 1996, 135-136. 
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Fig. 24. Post-Achaemenid monuments in Transcaucasia 
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firing techniques from Iran were introduced as well as some new shapes 
closely following Achaemenid prototypes®,. 


Transcaucasia after the fall of the Persian empire. The period of local 
power centers in Early Hellenistic times (c. 330 — 200/150 BC) 


All these above described phenomena might be found in a similar way in 
some other parts of the empire. The development of Transcaucasia (especially 
Georgia) in Post-Achaemenid times, however, is unique. We observe that 
at least some of the local vassals of the Great King were able to maintain 
their regional position of power which they had gained in the period of Persian 
dominance (fig. 24). The archaeological evidence at Sairkhe, Zikhiagora 
and Samadlo argues in favour of continuity rather than a break — only the 
“palace” in Gumbati is abandoned in the late 4 century BC. Such a continu- 
ity becomes obvious in monumental architecture, toreutics and ceramics. The 
material culture still very much relies on Achaemenid prototypes, new devel- 
opments such as painted pottery in central and eastern Georgia emerge from 
late Achaemenid sources (‘triangle ware’). It has already been mentioned that 
some kind of Zoroastrianism was the religion of the ruling class. Fire temples 
at several sites testify to this assumption. It is characteristic that in most parts 
of the former empire only few Achaemenid artistic elements survived, usually 
in a distinct hellenized form (e.g. glass and silver bowls). After the Macedon- 
ian conquest the ruins of the palaces in Persepolis and Susa hardly served as 
models any more. Achaemenid elements in the arts were almost imperceptible 
even in Persia. All the more it is amazing that the Achaemenid legacy was 
flourishing in the art and architecture of Georgia at this time. This region never 
had been touched by the Macedonian army during Alexander's campaigns. A 
part of Media was left to the satrap Atropates. We would like to know whether 
Media Atropatene was another stronghold of Achaemenid tradition. Unfortu- 
nately, not a single site from this period in Azerbaijan has been excavated. 

At Samadlo several buildings from the late 4^ to the mid-2™ centuries BC 
have been unearthed. A limestone relief carved in an oriental style as well 
as painted pottery of the so-called *Samadlo-Style" belong to an early 
Hellenistic phase (4-31 centuries BC)”. 


4 Ludwig, 2005. 
^ Relief: Gagoëidse, 1979, pl. III; GagoSidse, 1981, pl. XIX. — “Samadlo Style" pot- 
tery: Gagoëidse, 1979, pls. IV. XIV-XVII colour pls. I-II; Gagoëidse, 1981, pls. XIV-XVII. 
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Fig. 25. Zikhiagora, "sanctuary" 


The sanctuary at Zikhiagora has been connected with Zoroastrian reli- 
gious habits. Most of the monumental buildings, which have been excavated 
so far, for instance the two temple buildings (fig. 25), have been erected 
in the 3™-2"4 centuries BC. The groundplan of the main temple (I) reminds 
us of Eastern models??, Another building (VIT) probably had religious func- 
tions, too. Its groundplan is square. From the entrance an L-shaped corri- 
dor gives access to the only, square room. We find similar structures in 
Achaemenid Persia in some of the rooms of the so-called Harem in Perse- 
polis and, even earlier, in the “temples carrés" in Tshoga ZanbiP!. A circuit 
wall with square towers is surrounding the complex. The rhythmization of 
its exterior facade by means of bays and piers is already well known from 
the tower in Samadlo (fig. 9) and the palace in Gumbati (fig. 10). If the 
above-mentioned bull protome capital (fig. 13) has been sculpted in Post- 
Achaemenid times, as many scholars say, this would be an impressive proof 
of the extraordinary longevity of Achaemenid prototypes in Georgia”. 


50 On Zikhiagora in general, see recently Zkitisvili, 1995, 83-98, fig. 1; Maxaraje, 
1999, 57-66; Macharadze, 2001, 143-158. On Iranian prototypes K’ip’iani, 2000a, 35-40, 
pls. 38-40,3. The plan of the fire temple is almost identical to that of a modern Zoroastrian 
fire temple in Teheran; Gropp, 1969, 149, fig. 2. 

5! Schmidt, 1953, figs. 102-103. 105; Van den Berghe, 1966, fig. 16; Ghirshman, 
1966, 105-107, fig. 60 plan I-III. 

5 See above, p. 92 with note 24. 
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The local rulers residing in Samadlo, Zikhiagora or Sairkhe had 
every reason to hold onto the Achaemenid symbols and traditions even 
after the fall of the Persian empire. Thanks to the Achaemenids they had 
gained their regional position of power. Perhaps even their legitimation 
rested upon the foreign rulers. They had to choose either to keep up the 
acquired high standard of living or to get back to their former rather 
simple life. 


The birth of ‘Iberian’ art and architecture (c. 200/150 BC — 60/80 AD) 


It took almost another 200 years until the kingdom of (Caucasian) Iberia, 
as it was called in Greek and Latin sources, the first state that included 
wide parts of modern Georgia, was born in the mid 2" century BC. The 
legendary first king, Pharnavas (Pharnabazos), was of Iranian descent. The 
administration in Iberia followed Persian prototypes, as did cultic terms 
and habits. While during Achaemenid times local craftsmen and artists 
often had just copied or combined foreign (i.e. Persian and Greek) models, 
in the meantime a new material culture had developed in Iberia. For 
instance, in Early Hellenistic times monumental architecture in Iberia in 
some respects still stood in the tradition of the older Achaemenid com- 
plexes. However, local elements were prevailing and Greek influence 
became stronger?^. From the mid 2% century BC on we find evidence of 
widespread and intensive building activity. The complexes concerned have 
only rudimentary connections to the origins of monumental architecture in 
this region. In many of the former centers, but above all, in a number of 
until then less important places new complexes in a previously unknown 
sophistication arose, which no longer remained isolated from their sur- 
roundings. Numerous bridges and fortification walls were built, indicating 
that there were conscious and consistent efforts to develop and control the 
country. Now indigenous and foreign elements were amalgamated, thus, in 
the final stage, forming an unmistakeable and homogenous new art and 
architecture. It is not merely accidental that this happened contemporary 


53 Meißner, 2001, 203; against: Lordkipanidze, 2001, 12-16. 

** Roof tiles and the technique of fastening stone blocks to one another by means of 
clamps is an innovation adopted from Greek architecture, although the shape of the earli- 
est clamps in Georgia is rather strange; GagoSidse, 1979, 55 (clamps). 61-62 (roof tiles); 
GagoSidse, 1981, pl. LVIII 604. 
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Dedoplis Mindori Persepolis 


CJ 


Fig. 26. Dedoplis Mindori, main temple and potential forerunners in Persia 


with the evolution of an Iberian kingdom. In some cases, however, the 
Achaemenid roots of Iberian art and architecture are still discernable. 

A huge temple complex was situated in the plains between Eastern 
and Middle Prone, tributaries of the Kura. The name of the site, Dedoplis 
Mindori, means “queens meadows”. Dedoplis Mindori reached its climax 
when a vast sanctuary was built in the late 2"! century BC. The temple 
complex alone takes up an area of 180 by 250 m. This complex has been 
interpreted as ‘private’ sanctuary of the Iberian royal family. The archi- 
tectural plan of the main building (fig. 26) as well as the small finds let us 
assume that it was a ‘Zoroastrian’ fire temple>°. In the northern part of the 


5 Gagoshidze, 1992, 27-48; Gagoshidze, 2001b, 260. 

% Cf. Achaemenid and Post-Achaemenid temples and gateways: Schippmann, 1971, 
fig. 38 [temple near Susa]; Schmidt, 1953, figs. 51-52 [‘Triple Gate’ at Persepolis]; 
Pitschikjan, 1992, figs. la-b. 4a-c; Litvinskij & Picikjan, 2002, figs. 3. 5-6. 32, pl. 4,2 
[Oxus Temple at Takht-e Sangin]; Schippmann, 1971, fig. 37 [Seleucid-Parthian temple at 
Bard-e Nishande]. 
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sanctuary there are another small temple and at least six more buildings of 
similar plan. Their function is not clear yet. However, they may have been 
used as temples, too. The gate in the north of the great courtyard, again, 
typologically reflects much older (Persian) models, as well as Early Hel- 
lenistic predecessors in simplified form?". The temenos walls with their 
monumental gates and all other buildings have a stone sockle. The upper 
part of the walls had been built with mud bricks. The temples as well as 
the gates had a tiled roof. 

A great number of fragments of stone capitals (fig. 27) were found in the 
ruins of these gates as well as in the other temple buildings. The shape of 
these capitals reminds us of the column bases found in several Achaemenid 
“palaces” in Transcaucasia (figs. 11. 18. 208. 

In its spaciousness the sanctuary looks Hellenistic, but a similar concept 
can only be found in the fairly later Sassanian sanctuaries in Surh Kotal 
and Qasr-e Shirin??. 

Nearby, on a natural hill called Dedoplis Gora, situated on the banks 
of the Western Prone, a huge architectural complex had been erected at 
the end of the 2™ century BC on the ruins of chalcolithic, late Bronze Age 
and early Iron Age settlements”. This “palace” was destroyed at the same 
time as the nearby sanctuary of Dedoplis Mindori, probably in the second 
half of the 1* century AD. 

The *palace" was encircled by a strong wall. All the rooms are con- 
nected by a porticus, which is open towards a courtyard in the centre. The 
sockle of the walls consists of a timber revetment with rubble core — sim- 
ilar to the so-called “murus gallicus" —, above there are regular mud 
bricks. This manner of building has been established in Georgia in the late 
4% or early 3 century BC in Samadlo and Zikhiagora. In Dedoplis Gora 
the outer walls have an additional stone facing in the lower part. Roof tiles 
as well as arrowhead-shaped clamps which connected the ashlars betray 
Greek influence. On the other hand some altars and small finds might be 
linked with Zoroastrian rituals. 


57 Kipiani, 2000, 45. 47-52, pls. 48. 52,2-3. 

% Lordkipanidse, 1991, 160-161, fig. 7,7-8; Gagoshidze, 2001b, fig. 5. 

59? Schlumberger, 1969, fig. 26 (Surh Kotal); Van den Berghe, 1966, fig. 29-30 (Qasr-e 
Shirin). 

60 Gagoshidze, 2001b, 259. 261-267, fig. 2. 
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Extraordinary rich small finds demonstrate both the high status of the 
owner of this building and his close contacts with the western (Hellenistic- 
Roman) as well as with the eastern (Iranian) world®!. Dedoplis Gora must 
have been the fortified residence of a high official of the Iberian king. It 
even may have served as a royal residence when the Iberian king and his 
entourage visited the sanctuary of Dedoplis Mindori. The groundplan can 
neither be observed in palaces in the Near East nor within the Greek cul- 
tural sphere. Typologically as well as functionally so-called “batarejkas” 
(Russian for “fortresses”), which have been built on the Taman peninsula 
since Mithridates VI Eupator, may have served as models, 

Even great parts of Colchis seem to fall within the Iberian kingdom in 
Late Hellenistic times. Vani at this time experiences its greatest expanse 
and its most magnificent building-phase®. Here, further west, the Greek 
influence has traditionally been stronger than in the central and eastern 
parts of Georgia. Frequent use of marble, tiled roofs, acroteria, antefixes, 
lion-head water-spouts, and the form of the capitals leave no doubt about 
their origins. However, even here, we find Iranian elements, namely in the 
Great Temple on the Lower Terrace, which has been interpreted as a fire 
temple. Furthermore, we find a relief with the depiction of a chariot 
carved in an Oriental style, which reminds us of the Graeco-Persian stelai 
from Daskyleion®. 

The architecture at several sites recalls Achaemenid and Post-Achaemenid 
temples and gateways. The name of the Iberian capital Armazistsikhe, which 
means “castle of Armazi/Ahuramazda”, again, proves that Georgia further 
received decisive impulses from Iran. The date of the first monumental 
buildings at this site has not yet been conclusively determined. A Great Hall 
has probably been built in the 1* century AD. It might be contemporary with 
the great fortification walls with square towers, which have been brought 
into connection with the fortificatory work of Roman engineers, who were 
employed in the Iberian capital by order of Vespasian and Titus in the year 
75 AD. They have been built of mud brick on a foundation of ashlar blocks. 
The latter were connected by swallowtail-clamps. 


9! Gagoshidze, 2001b, 267-275, figs. 7-9. 11-12. 

6 Saprykin & Maslenikov, 1995, 277-281, figs. 2,1-2. 

63 Kipiani, & Amashukely, 1995, 6-10. 32. 

6 Kipiani & Amashukely, 1995, 7, figs. 1-2. 7-9. 

65 Lordkipanidse, 1995b, 49-52, fig. 14. 

96 Miron & Orthmann, 1995, 173-175 fig. 179; cf. Braund, 1994, 227-230, pl. 17. 
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Fig. 28. bronze ibex from Samtawro Fig. 29. silver bracelet 


It is especially remarkable that in Iberia Achaemenid traditions do not 
end before the 1° century BC. For instance, Iberian toreutics (figs. 28-29) 
and glyptic art of the 1* century BC still follow Achaemenid prototypes°”. 
The long tradition of Zoroastrianism in Georgia (until the 19% century) 
may be explained by steady contacts with Persia and Media Atropatene. 
However, the continued existence of Achaemenid architectural elements 
and iconography in Post-Achaemenid times is amazing, all the more no 
similar traces of Achaemenid art and architecture can be found in Persia 
itself at that time. 
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When we think of the encounter between the ancient Greeks, representing 
in some way our Western tradition of thought, and the ancient Persians, 
representing Eastern social and political institutions?, it brings to mind the 
vast differences between these two worlds, the dissimilar roots they were 
related to and above all the two wars that the Greeks named the "Persian 
wars". Two Persian kings, Darius the Great in 480 B.C. and, ten years 
later, his son Xerxes, in order to expand their empire into Greece, started 
two military expeditions which both ended with the victory of the Greek 
alliance, guided by Athens and Sparta. 

We have been told about this dramatic event by a large number of 
ancient historians, starting from the most relevant of them, Herodotus 
from Halicarnassus, who lived in the fifth century B.C?. In addition, the 
importance of the Greeks' victory has been reasonably emphasized by 


! Ancient authors are cited according to Luci Berkowitz and Karl A. Squitier, eds., 
Thesaurus Linguae Graecae: Canon of Greek Authors and Works 3rd ed. (New York; 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1990). We will use these recurrent abbreviations: 
Diosc. = Dioscorides; Diosc., MM = Dioscorides, De materia medica; Gal. = Galen; Gal., 
Alim. fac. = Galen, De alimentorum facultatibus; Gal., Simpl. med. = Galen, De simpli- 
cium medicamentorum temperamentis ac facultatibus; Gal., Comp. med. = Galen, De 
compositione medicamentorum; Orib., CM = Oribasius, Collectiones Medicae; Ps.Gal. = 
Pseudo-Galen. 

? Giuseppe Pugliese Carratelli, *La Persia e il mondo classico," La Parola nel Passato, 
277 (1972), p. 8 states that from Cyrus' times Persia "condensed" all Orient for Greeks. 

3 We can mention here also Ctesias from Cnidus, physician and historian: an analysis 
of his account of the Persian wars is in Joan M. Bigwood, “Ctesias as Historian of the Per- 
sian Wars," Phoenix, 32 (1978), pp. 19-41. In general, cf. Raffaele Cantarella, *La Persia 
nella letteratura greca" in Angelo Montaverdi, ed., La Persia e il mondo greco-romano 
(Roma: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1966), pp. 489-504; Robert Drews, The Greek 
Accounts of Eastern History (Washington: Center for Hellenic Studies; Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Pr., 1973); Andrew Robert Burn, Persia and the Greeks: The Defence 
of the West, c. 546-478 B.C. (London: Duckworth, 1984), pp. 1-17. 
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more than one modern scholar who ended by stating that the Greeks 
had the merit of having saved a large part of the Western traditions, as 
Charles Martel did in his defence against the Arabs’ attack at Poitiers in 
732 2D", 

However, it must be observed that the contact with the Persian empire, 
which included all the lands between the Aegean Sea and the modern Iran, 
from where the Persians' dynasty came, plus all the Near East as far as 
Egypt, which was conquered by Cambyses (529-522 B.C.), changed Greek 
society by extending its influence on several levels?. 


^ Chester G. Starr, “Greeks and Persians in the Fourth Century B.C. A Study in Cul- 
tural Contacts Before Alexander, I,” /ranica Antiqua, 11 (1975), p. 40: “to the Father of 
History (i.e. Herodotus) East and West represented two opposed ways of life, which could 
be summed up politically as despotism and liberty; and the Greek victory has commonly 
been taken as a conclusive mark of the superiority of Hellenic civilization, the root of 
Western culture." Cf. Cantarella's similar opinion (p. 501). See further: Rocco Buttiglione, 
“La genesi dell'autocoscienza europea nelle lotte tra Greci e Persiani,” I! Nuovo Are- 
opago, 1.1 (1982), pp. 29-38; Edith Hall, Inventing the Barbarian: Greek Self-definition 
through tragedy (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford University Press, 1989), 
especially pp. 56-100; François Hartog, “Fondements grecs de l'idée d'Europe," Quaderni 
di Storia, 43 (1996), pp. 5-17; Carmine Catenacci, “L’Oriente degli antichi e dei moderni: 
Guerre persiane in Erodoto e Guerra del Golfo nei *media' occidentali," Quaderni Urbinati 
di Cultura Classica, 58 (1998), pp. 173-195. 

> [n general, cf. Thomas James Dunbabin, The Greeks and Their Eastern Neighbours: 
Studies in the Relations between Greece and the Countries of the Near East in the Eighth 
and Seventh Centuries B.C. (London: Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 
1957), pp. 55-61; Onorato Bucci, "I rapporti fra la Grecia e l'antica Persia: Appunti 
storico-giuridici," Apollinaris, 47 (1974), pp. 216-220; Chester G. Starr, “Greeks and 
Persians in the Fourth Century B.C.: A Study in Cultural Contacts Before Alexander, Il: 
The Meeting of Two Cultures," /ranica Antiqua, 12 (1977), pp. 101-109; Gerold Walser, 
“La Grecia nel confronto ideale e politico con l’impero persiano," in Tra Grecia e Roma: 
Temi antichi e metodologie moderne (Roma: Ist. della Enciclopedia italiana, 1980), pp. 30- 
31; Jack Martin Balcer, “The Greeks and the Persians: The Process of Acculturation,” 
Historia, 32 (1983), pp. 257-267; Bernd Funk, “Early Relations between Greeks and the 
Empire of the Achaemenids in the Light of Old Persian and Classical Sources," Vestnik 
Drevnej Istorii, 193 (1990), pp. 3-23; Margaret C. Miller, Athens and Persia in the Fifth 
Century B.C.: A Study in Cultural Receptivity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1997); Werner Gauer, *Die Aegaeis, Hellas und die Barbaren," Saeculum 49 (1998), 
pp. 23-60. On the contacts between Persians and Greeks on an artistic level, cf. Dunbabin, 
pp. 55-61; Roman Ghirshman, The Arts of Ancient Iran: From its Origins to the Time of 
Alexander the Great. (New York: Golden Pr., 1964), p. 270; Starr, ibid., pp. 49-101; 
Michael Vickers, “Interactions between Greeks and Persians," in Heleen Sancisi-Weerden- 
burg and Amélie Kuhrt, eds., Achaemenid History, IV: Centre and Periphery: Proceedings 
of the Groningen 1956 Achaemenid History Workshop (Leiden: Nederlands Instituut voor 
het Nabije Oosten, 1990), pp. 253-262. 
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It is well known that the Athenian tragedian Aeschylus wrote and repre- 
sented a drama entitled The Persians in 472 B.C.°, staging the sad story of 
the second Persian war and telling it from the side of the defeated Persian 
people. Moreover, also ordinary life was influenced by this encounter and 
above all on the Greek side, because of the vastness, richness and multi- 
formity of the new world that Greece met, even though at first in such a 
dramatic way. 

Therefore we will focus on one aspect (which has not been studied 
so deeply) of this quite "pacific" contact between these two civilisations: 
the arrival of plants and medical ingredients from the Persian empire into 
Greece and their traces in Greek culture’. In fact, these Persian products 
that arrived in ancient Greece were so many that it is not possible to list 
them all, but we can infer their Persian origin in various ways. 


1. Sometimes, it is said that there is a Persian variety of an already known 
plant, which means that the adjective “Persian” (Ilepcıköc) or “Mede” 
(Mnôwéc) is added to the Greek denomination. 

It is curious that ancient Greeks thought that peaches and lemons were dif- 
ferent varieties of apples and called them “Persian apples” or even “Persians” 
(Ilepcucd àa)? and “Mede apples" or only “Medes” (Mnôikù unAa), 
even if Ilepcıxöc and Mnóikóc are almost synonyms. It is obvious that 
they both came from abroad and owed their names to their similarity to an 
already known fruit?. For example, the ancient physician Galen's observation 
in De alimentorum facultatibus 6, 558 that “Persian apples” become mature 
in a short time suggests that this type of fruit had been brought to Greece". 

Dioscorides, the famous botanist living in the first century A.D., remem- 
bered “royal nuts", which were also called "Persian nuts" and whose 
medical uses were highly varied (De materia medica (2 MM) 1, 125). 
Moreover, there were a Persian variety of cardamom, which was stronger !!, 
and a Persian variety of silphium, which instead was weaker !?. 


6 Cf. Luigi Belloni, “I Persiani di Eschilo tra Oriente e Occidente," Contributi dell Isti- 
tuto di Storia Antica dell'Università del Sacro Cuore, 12 (1986), pp. 68-83. 

7 On Greek physicians that moved to Persia, cf. Burn pp. 137-138. 

8 Gal., De victu attenuante 77, 5. 

? Diosc., MM 1, 115. 

10 Gal., Alim. fac. 6, 585. 592-593. Cf. also De rebus boni malique suci 6, 785. 792. 
811; Diosc. MM 1, 115. 

1 Diosc., MM 1, 15. 

2 Diosc., MM 3, 80. 
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2. Quite often, the adjectives IIepcikóc and Mnotikoc are substantivated 
and end by signifying a given plant (it has also been said that ov 
IIzpcikóv was called IIgpcikóv tout court? and in the same way the 
correspondent tree unA&a IHepctkt] was called IIepcucr!^), but in some 
cases it is the name of the plant itself that derives from the root of these 
adjectives. 

It is the case, e.g., of a well-known plant which was called in various 
ways, all related to the same root, and which was said to have been 
imported into Egypt and to have changed its qualities, its fruit (as big as 
apples) becoming edible, while, when it was still in Persia, it was even 
mortal!>, 

As this fact was curious, Galen, who added that he had seen it only 
in Alexandria, reported these details several times: in De semine 4, 
603 he called it “Persaion plant” (Ilepcatov putôv), in Alim. fac. 4, 
617 “Persion” (IIépciov), in De symptomatum causis 7, 227-228 “Per- 
sicon plant" (IIgpcikóv putôv). In De compositione medicamentorum 
(= Comp. med.) 12, 569 Galen referred to it as “Persaia” (Ilepcaia), 
while some others, according to him, named it “Persion” (IIépctov). It 
is in Comp. med. 12, 569 that this plant is attested as having been used 
in a collyrium, together with agnocastus, myrrh and Egyptian oil. The 
fact that a “persaia”, which had the same medical characteristics, was 
identified by Dioscorides (MM 1, 129) with the plant imported into 
Thebais makes us suspect that also this “persea” was the very same 
plant. 

Perhaps, a Persian origin is to be suspected for “persea” (IIgpc£a), 
whose leaves were said to be able to stop haemorrhages!ó, whereas the 
didactic poet Nicander from Colophon (third-second B.C.) seemed to think 
of an etymological link with the mythical hero Perseus (Alexipharmaca 
98-105). In Dioscorides' Euporista 1, 60, instead, the inner part of persea 
was used in a prescription against ear — humming. 

Certainly, the so-called Persiké, whose leaves were used in a cataplasm 
for people affected by disorder of the spleen in De remediis parabilibus 14, 


13 Gal., Alim. fac. 6, 466; 6, 569; 6, 585 etc. 

1^ Gal., Simpl. med. 12, 76. 

!5 Pierre Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque. Histoire des 
mots (Paris, Klincksieck, 1968), p. 889. 

16 Gal., Simpl. med. 12, 97. 
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460, was a Persian plant, though its identity is mysterious. It should also 
be remembered that the semi-mythical &A&vıov (the elecampane) was 
sometimes named “Persiké” and at other times *Mediké", but, being con- 
nected to Helen, the daughter of Zeus, it was thought to come from Egypt 
(as stated by Dioscorides, MM 1, 28). 

It is curious that strychn, which could be mortal or induce a sort of hyp- 
notic state, is called by some people IIépcetov, according to Dioscorides 
(MM 4, 73). A less important version of Dioscorides' De materia medica 
mentions “Persis” (IIgpcíc) as a name for ivy (2, 179). 

Galen also mentions “medion” (1Mô10v), whose root, if ingested, could 
block the fluxes, while its seed had some cathartic effects (De simplicium 
medicamentorum temperamentis ac facultatibus (= Simpl. med.) 12, 72). 
Its name makes us doubt its Oriental origin". Would it be possible to iden- 
tify it with the Mediké herb, about which Dioscorides (MM 2, 17) spoke, 
being rather similar to clover and was used as hay, instead of couch grass? 


3. It is sometimes attested, though, that Greeks simply transliterated the 
Persian denominations of plants or of ingredients and put a Greek name 
(generally taken from the botanic lexicon that had already been created) by 
the side of it. 

Pepper is mémept in Greek: we know that often the terms ending in 
/i/ came from ancient Oriental languages (in this case, cf. sanscrit pippali 
“grain of pepper”)'®. Up to Hippocrates time however, it was known that 
pepper was Persian. Dioscorides mentioned a type of shepherd's purse 
which was called IIepcikóv civnnt “Persian mustard" (cf. sanscrit sarsápa 
“mustard”), and which was useful against sciatica (MM 2, 156). 


4. Less frequently also the physicians directly inform us of the Persian 
origin of a given plant. 


U Diosc., MM 2, 147; Orib., CM 11 u 10. Cf. Reinhold Strómberg, Griechische 
Pflanzennamen (Góteborg: Elanders boktryckeri aktiebolag, 1940), p. 122 n.1; Chantraine, 
p. 693. 

18 Chantraine, p. 883. 

19 Gal., Linguarum seu dictionum exoletarum Hippocratis explicatio 19, 141. 

20 Jacques André, Notes de lexicographie botanique grecque (Paris: H. Champion, 
1958), p. 44. Cf. also Victor Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere in ihrem Übergang aus 
Asien nach Griechenland und Italien sowie in das übrige Europa: historisch-linguistische 
Skizzen (Berlin: Borntraeger, 1870), p. 211; Chantraine, p. 735. 
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For example a well-known and used medical ingredient, capKkoKoAAa, 
was said by Galen to derive from a non specified "Persian tree". It is, to be 
precise, its juice, whose important properties were to dry without irritating 
and to heal any sores (Simpl. med. 12, 118). Dioscorides (MM 3, 85) com- 
pared it to incense and added that it was used in ophthalmology, too. It is 
Dioscorides again who told us that the cayarınvöv was the juice of a narcotic 
herb which grew in Persia and whose perfume was similar to silphium's. This 
ingredient had various uses, above all because of its cathartic proprieties. 


In conclusion, we must observe that: 


a) many of these plants keep some hints of their origin in their names: 
some are directly called “Persian tree" or with a denomination which 
recalls the root of the Greek name of the Persian people (IIépca1); 
some, instead, keep their Persian name, which is only transliterated 
into the Greek alphabet (revealing their origin on an etymological 
level); 

b) generally, these foreign plants are thought to be effective (we can- 
not say that they are considered magical, even if it is possibly 
true) and are used without any negative prejudices. Moreover, it is 
important to point out that sometimes they are connected with 
Egyptian products, since Egypt was believed by the Greeks to be 
the most “pharmaceutical” land of the world, in which all plants 
that nature produces were the most healthy; 

C) it is to be thought, too, that the Greeks exported?! not only the plants 
but also their uses in medicine (and perhaps in other techniques)’, 
although it is equally possible that they were innovatory in this 
field too and found new uses for the products. For example, it is to 
be believed that the Galenic recipe of Comp. med. 12, 569, where 
"Persaia" is used together with other Oriental ingredients came 
from that milieu. One for example, capkokóAXa is sometimes 


?! Max Mallowan, “Cyrus the Great," Iran, 10 (1972), pp. 1-17 remarks that it was 
owing to the insight of Cyrus that Iran was brought into a close political relationship with 
the rich Greek trading cities. On Persian commerce with Greece, cf. Starr, “Greeks and 
Persians, I,” pp. 39-99; Burn, pp. 30-32, 117. 

2 Persians were probably “less primitive" in this respect than we are supposed to 
think, as stated by Burns, p. 387. 

23 Burn, pp. 109, 117. 
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used in connection with ingredients which were certainly Oriental, 
as the Indian lykion (Gal., Comp. med. 12, 747-748) or the Indian 
aloe (Gal., Comp. med. 13, 806) or the Indian rubber (Ps.Gal., De 
remediis parabilibus 14, 526). It is not by chance, though, that a 
collyrium made especially of caproxóAAa (mixed with saffron, among 
other ingredients) was called, in medical tradition, “Persian med- 
icine"?*, On the other hand, it can be well hypothesized that the 
Persian empire was the medium through which Greek medicine 
also made contact with Egyptian plants”. 


23 Orib., CM 3, 128. 

235 According to David Whitehouse and Andrew Williamson, “Sassanian Maritime 
Trade," Iran, 11 (1973), pp. 29-49, the Persians in fact played a relevant role in contact 
between the Mediterranean area and the Far East, both by land and sea. 
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The conquest of the Achaemenid Empire resulted in Central Asia being 
put under Hellenistic rule. However, Seleucids did not hold sway in these 
lands for long. In the second half of the IIIrd. century B.C. the area was 
occupied by the tribe of the Parni-Dahae, i.e. Iranian nomads who had 
taken advantage of the decline of Seleucids' state and crossed the borders 
of Turkmenistan where they founded an independent state. 

It is remarkable how two traditions — Achaemenid and Greek — 
converged in the area of Parthia and influenced the development of forti- 
fied construction. In the attempt to find visible traces of the influence of 
Greek tradition on the development of Parthian military architecture we 
are faced with the following question: did such a short period of Greek 
rule over later Parthia, affected minds of people enough to alter their 
architectural ways and methods. We know very well from history that 
in Central Asia the army of Alexander the Great underwent severe hard- 
ships while struggling to win with Persians e.g. the siege of Artacoana, 
and the battle against the army of Bessus were very dramatic episodes 
(Bivar 1983, p. 182). In addition, the siege of Oxyartes, a mountain fortress 
in Sogdiana clearly shows that the tradition of fortifying cities and erect- 
ing strongholds was very old in that part of Persia (Bivar 1983, p. 183). 
Besides the war activities, Alexander also contributed to founding many 
fortified cities mainly named Alexandria with additional elements as for 
example: Eschata, in Arachosia, Oxiana, etc. (Bosworth 1988). 

Alexander also engaged in renaming the long existing cities. In that 
way he changed the old name of the capital city of Margiana and dubbed 
it Alexandria Margiana. 

Short Macedonian domination in the province Parthava began during 
the reign of Alexander but separatist movements grew stronger just after 
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his death. As these tendencies, escalated, parallel rebellion of Diodotus in 
Bactria and Andragoros in Parthia clearly showed decentralization move- 
ments (Wolski 1993, pp. 32-33). Regardless of the fact that the upheavals 
were subdued over a short period of time, in 323 BC(?) Bactrian Greek 
rebelled again (Wolski 1993, pp. 32-33). In my opinion, the examples 
quoted above proved that further civil unrest and invasions of the Nomad 
tribes would tear in the near future the region of Central Asia, while being 
unstable, from the steppe. It should be noted that since the center of the 
Seleucid Empire moved to the west, to Antiochia, it became clear that the 
Seleucid policy would rather be aimed at the West than at the East. That 
oversight forced Antioch I to begin a war with rebellions in Iran around 
281 (Bivar 1983, p. 186). This conflict had to make the northern frontier 
weaker, what led to Parthava province being invaded by the Parni-Dahae 
tribe. Andragoros, probably the same people who rebelled few years ear- 
lier, now tried to defy Arsaces army. It is possible that he died during that 
conflict, and around 247 BC a new Arsacid dynasty began to rule in the 
Parthava (Parthia) region (Wolski 1993, pp. 37-51). Once new rulers came 
to power and started to govern the region of the Southern Turkmenistan a 
new outlook on regional policy came into being. 

In this article, I will attempt to shed some light on the changes in the 
structure and form of fortified construction development. The subject mat- 
ter of this paper is mostly based on assumptions, as currently we do not 
know many examples of Parthian fortifications. The fact that the area of 
present Iraq (Bergamini 1987) almost completely lacks in the presence of 
these buildings makes our task even more difficult. This is caused by the 
condition of research of the country's past. Lack of information is trouble- 
some when we try to examine examples of fortifications known at present 
but coming from the discussed period. We have some data at our disposal 
on military construction in the area of contemporary Turkmenistan and 
Iraq. Of course, Parthian fortifications in Mesopotamia were built later 
than those in the area north of Koped Dag mountain ridges. Mesopotamian 
Lowland was seized by Parthians not before circa 148 BC, i.e. nearly one 
hundred years after the conquest of the Parthia province by Parni. That 
expansion was possible as during the period between the founding of 
the Arsacid state in Partava and the conquest of Mesopotamia, Parthia 
managed to create strong kingship and rise in power under the reign of 
Mithradates I. This king took advantage of the situation of the Seleucid 
state deterioration and the conflict between Demetrius II and an usurper 
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Thryphon and extended his rule over Mesopotamia (Wolski 1993, pp. 80- 
83). Therefore it is clear that the data that we have at our disposal nowa- 
days, cover only military buildings from two opposite, though extremely 
important, parts of the Parthian state. 

Although we are familiar with remains of military architecture in the 
province of Parthia only, it seems that we could assume that not only did 
Greek tradition of military architecture take roots there but also it perme- 
ated through other parts of the Arsacides' state. 

It should be noted that the purpose of this article is to analyze military 
architecture in the province of Parthia and not all Parthian fortifications 
known to us. Therefore fortifications in the area of Choresmia, which like 
Bactria was incorporated into Kushan state, will not be mentioned. The 
only reference to architecture in these areas will appear as comparisons, 
which may help explain certain aspects of Parthian military architecture. 


One of the most important fortified sites of the period is Old Nisa, the 
first capital of Parthia, which spread over 15 ha (Fig. 1). Nisa was a royal 
residence, which necessitated erecting fortifications in the city to meet 
security requirements thus making Nisa a special place. That fortified site 
was founded by Mithradates II (123-88/7 B.C.) as a center of the state, and 
a capital city (Wolski 1993, pp. 93-94). Since very intensive excavations 
were conducted in the area of both Old and New Nisa there are numerous 
reports related to the site. 

The battlement of old Nisa's city wall has a shape of a pentagon 
(Pugachenkova 1958, pp. 32-36). The walls are 8-9 meters wide at the 
bottom and they are much thinner at the top (3-3.5 meters). The con- 
struction was built on a platform 5-7 meter-high, which was made of 
pakhsa (compact clay) and dried bricks. The south-western corner with 
its massive square tower is bent at an angle of 90 degrees and is simi- 
lar to its north-western counterpart. The eastern face of the wall was 
not built in a straight line. 

Three hundred meters from the south-east corner of a massive bastion a 
curtain wall is bent to the north-west at the angle of 55 degrees; 380 meters 
further it meets the northern line of the city walls. Another massive bastion 
constituted a critical point of the perimeter wall. The bastion was built at 
the angle-changing section of the walls. The curtain of the perimeter walls 
was made partially of pakhsa and partially of square-shaped dried bricks 
39 to 42 cm wide and 10-14 cm thick. Along the outer face of the wall 
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Fig. 1. Plan of the Old Nisa fortifications. 
(After Pugachenkova 1958) 


there were 43 rectangular bastions, or massive towers to be more exact, 
4.5 meter-wide and standing 3 meters from the face of the wall; these 
towers were situated 25-30 meters from one another. As the entrance 
to the Old Nisa area was located near the south-west bastion, reaching it 
was quite difficult. To access it men had to climb a slightly raising ramp 
built along the walls and then go through a complicated passage, which 
resembled a labyrinth. To put it short, the entrance to the royal residence 
was planned in such way to minimize a chance of a strike of large enemy 
units in case of the turret assault. 

As it has been mentioned before, Nisa was a special city for Parthians 
due to its functions of a capital and administration center. We may wonder, 
however, if it was the military significance of Old Nisa that made it so 
exceptional or rather the function Old Nisa served in the structure of 
Parthian state. To answer the questions we must first get to know other 
examples of military buildings. 
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Fig. 2. Kojne Kala. Schematic plan. 
(After Pugachenkova 1958) 


In the closest vicinity of Nisa there are two sites where fortifications, 
which date from the early Parthian period were found. The first site, 
located east of Ashgabat, is known as Kojne Kala or Sirok (Pugachenkova 
1958, pp. 28-29, Francfort 1979, p. 31). We cannot estimate, even approx- 
imately, how large this site is as there are no detailed data available. There 
are three elements, which build Sirok fortification system. Centrally situ- 
ated remains of a citadel are encircled by the second line of battlements 
with probably square towers (Fig. 2). Additionally, there are outer perime- 
ter walls, which limit the city area. We cannot provide a rough estimate of 
what the shapes of towers, buttresses, as well the outer walls of the citadel 
battlements in the curtain walls were built. 

However, we are quite sure that the semicircular shape of the upper 
city towers is the result of later repairs conducted maybe in the Sassanian 
period. 

Although the shape of the complex may resemble an oval, both the 
upper city and the citadel are irregular in form. As it has been mentioned 
above it is hard to estimate the size of the site, but given just the layout of 
the battlements which divide the city into three concentric military circles, 
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we may say without hesitation that the site is not a fortress nor a fortified 
residence but quite a large city complex (Pugachenkova 1958, p. 44). 

The second site is Geok Tepe, located to the west of Ashgabad and Old 
Nisa (Francfort 1979, p. 32). There used to be a 4 ha large fortress, which 
no longer exists. Local fortifications were built in the shape of a square; 
many square-shaped military towers were built along the outer side of the 
fortifications. Inside the fortress, we can find remnants of a construction, 
which may be identified as a donjon or a citadel. 

The last fort identified in this region is Alty Yaba, located about 30 km 
from Ashgabad. As the examination of this structure was not thorough not 
to say cursory, I am unable to share extensive knowledge on this item 
(Pugachenkova 1958, p. 59). The outline of the battlements suggests that 
it was an irregularly shaped polygon military training ground covering 
over 3 ha. The object is reminiscent of the slopes of Kopet Dag. 

There are a few examples of fortified sites in Margiana being one of the 
most important provinces. Although it was not owned by the Parthian state, 
a few examples of fortified sites date from the times of Mithradates I who 
incorporated the province into his realm. First Parthian coins, according 
to the numismatic evidences, were minted in Margiana by Phraates II 
(ca. 138- 127 B.C.) (Nikitin 1998, pp. 14-19). It indicates that since the 
reign of Mithradates' I successor Phraates II strengthened Parthian rule 
in that region. The province's capital — Marv — is of course the most 
important of them (Pugachenkova 1958, pp. 39-44) (Fig. 3). The oldest set- 
tlement was concentrated in the area of Erk Kala. It was a military complex 
built on a circle layout. The settlement originated, as estimated, in the 
Achaemenid period. Both the citadel of Erk Kala and adjoining city dis- 
trict known as Gyaur Kala were built in the Parthian period. Unlike the 
oval-shaped citadel, Gyaur Kala was erected on a rectangle layout, with 
gates leading towards four quarters of the globe. One must remember, 
however, that while the citadel of Erk Kala was put up in the Achaemenid 
period, Gyaur Kala is a Hellenistic design and was initially known as Anti- 
ochia Margiana. So, in the Parthian period the defense of the city was 
based on two elements: downtown of Gyaur Kalu and the citadel of Erk 
Kala. It is worth mentioning that downtown walls were built in such a way 
that made two sides of the walls adjacent to the citadel, so the citadel itself 
protruded from the walls of Antiochia city complex. It is also important to 
mention that in order to raise a security level both parts of the city were 
surrounded not only by battlements but also by moats dug in front of 
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Fig. 3. Merv. Layout of the fortified walls. 
(After Pugachenkova 1958) 


the battlements. The importance of the city can be judged from the area it 
covered in the discussed period namely 324 ha. 

The latest excavations in the area of Erk Kala and Gyaur Kala demon- 
strated that, for additional city’ protection, a proteichisma was created 
along the walls (Herrmann, Kurbansakhatov, St. John Simpson 2001). 
This technical solution is characteristic of Greek fortification ideas. There- 
fore, we can infer that the structures were erected in the time of Greek 
rule. Perimeter walls of both Erk Kala and Gyaur Kala were massive con- 
structions built with mud bricks. It was an interesting solution to build 
towers, which did not protrude from the face of the wall but which were 
erected above the upper part of the curtain. The towers built that way were 
situated 30 meters apart of each other. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the fortifications were not built 
directly at the ground level. Prior to their erection a pakhsa platform 
reaching 6-7 meters above the surrounding area was built. Of even more 
compelling interest is the fact that the wall was not built on the edge 
of the platform, but the platform protruded out of the face of the wall by 
2 meters. Therefore, there was so much space left that one more military 
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element, namely proteichisma, could be placed. One important question 
must be asked here: was proteichisma really needed in this case? Some 
suppose that proteichisma constituted a military construction used to 
fight off the first line of attack launched by means of siege machines. 
The discussed element of military constructions was in spite of the above 
described function quite low, short and not very solid. It was probably a 
way to check the attackers' level of determination; the defenders hoped 
that after the first assault attackers would be discouraged from further 
siege attempts. However, it is hard to understand the reasons why the 
proteichisma, erected on a high platform, was meant to protect from 
siege machines. Even if we assume that the constructions of this type 
were seldom higher than 1.5 meters, together with the platform it gave 
8.5 meters of distance between attackers and defenders. Therefore, it can 
be assumed that the role of the proteichisma in Merv was to limit the 
intensity of the first attack, originally it was not supposed to protect from 
the siege machines being dragged to damage the main battlements. The 
function of protection against siege machines was performed indirectly 
as if it were, inasmuch as the pakhsa platform shielded from the attack by 
means of heavy siege equipment. Due to the fact that the military system 
was quite complicated approaching the perimeter walls must have been 
very troublesome. Ramps, like those in Old Nisa discussed above, were 
built to facilitate transport. Because the ramps led towards the city, in 
order to increase the security level, military towers flanking the entrance 
were built. 

At another Margiana site of Kyrk Teperese, the perimeter resembles the 
layout of the fortifications of Merv (Pugachenkova 1958, p. 41). Remains 
of the fortified city of 12.3 ha consist of the same elements as we find in 
Merv (Fig. 4). The most important is the citadel located in the north-western 
part of the site; its layout resembles an oval. Like in Merv, lower town 
battlements were built in the way that they reached citadel battlements 
while about half of the citadel protruded from the face of battlements, 
which encircled downtown. The entrance to the citadel could have been an 
interesting element if it existed — and we are quite sure it did so. Guess- 
ing from the form of the terrain we can assume that there was a barbican 
in front of the gate; the barbican protected the entrance of the citadel. 
In the area of Central Asia, this type of protection of a city i.e. a forti- 
fied entrance had been known from previous times. This type of solution 
proves in this case, that fortifications in Kyrk Tepe were not erected as a 
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Fig. 4. Kyrk Tepe. Plan. (After Pugachenkova 1958) 


preplanned military complex. The constructions were erected gradually 
along a longer period of time. The citadel must have been built at the very 
beginning and only after that, in course of later construction efforts, 
square-shaped downtown was built. It must be remembered that we usu- 
ally find examples of gates with barbicans in the outer line of battlements. 
In the case of the Kyrk Tepe citadel, the solution must have been similar. 
Just as in Merv, lower town gates were flanked by two towers and were 
directed to the four cardinal directions. Nowadays there are three types of 
constructions visible on the ground. There also must have been a fourth 
edifice, which must have been located near the citadel. However it is not 
visible. It is possible that the perimeter wall was also built here on what 
can be a platform of compacted clay. 

One more element linking Kyrk Tepe to Merv is the similarity of mili- 
tary towers. Here, the towers located along the walls also do not protrude 
from the curtain wall, but they are higher than the level of the battle 
gallery. It is possible that staircases were made inside those towers; thanks 
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to them, it was possible to reach the top of the perimeter walls or a roof 
of a particular tower. It is important for these fortifications that towers 
were situated in lower corners of the town to avoid unfavorable situation 
inasmuch it was the case that lower corners of the town were critical to 
the battlements outline. Furthermore, it must be remembered that every 
change of the way the walls ran, especially at the corners, because of 
changing of brick thread, would bring about weakening of the wall con- 
struction. Resistance of the corners to possible damages was therefore 
improved. 

Another site located in the area of Margiana oasis is the fortress of Goe- 
bekli located 32 km north-west from the ancient Antiochia (Pugachenkova 
1958, pp. 44-45, Koshlenko 1963). Founding of Goebekli is dated from 
the so-called early-Parthian period, which in the case of Margiana means 
probably the middle of the IInd. century B.C. As for the layout of the 
fort it is square-shaped and it measures 120 x 110 m. So, it means that, 
the area slightly exceeded a hectare. Traces of military towers are visible; 
they were built not only on the curtain wall but also in the corners of the fort. 
The entrance must have been located between two towers; it was located, 
as estimated, in the southern wall. The perimeter wall was 2.8 m wide and 
was built with bricks the measurements of which were 42 x 42 x 12 cm. 
The state in which the whole military construction preserved is amazingly 
good, even now, walls are 13 m high. 

It is important that Goebekli is not only a fort but also, quite a big 
settlement which was located close to the fortifications. Therefore, it is 
believed that it was integrated with the fort, but the battlements have never 
encircled the settlement. We can assume that the ramparts were unneces- 
sary, because in the case of a danger people would protect themselves in 
the fort or would run into the desert. 

As the area of Merv oasis has been thoroughly investigated for decades, 
all settlements located there are fully examined. We should add one more 
site here: Akcha Tepe (Pugachenkova 1958, p. 29, 46; Koshelenko 1963, 
p. 64). It is quite a small, military structure, and its area is not much larger 
than a hectare (Fig. 5). The complex measures 100 x 120 meters; its walls 
were erected on a platform. There are square-shaped towers protruding from 
the face of the walls. In every wall there were two towers located and addi- 
tionally two towers were built in the corners of the structure. The entrance to 
the fort was probably located in the south-east corner. The fort was adjoining 
an open settlement, which, as estimated, stretched as far as 300-700 meters. 
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Fig. 5. Plan of Akcha Tepe. (After Pugachenkova 1958) 


Fig. 6. Chichanlik Tepe. Plan. (After Pugachenkova 1958) 


In order to maintain military advantages of the fort, an area of 50 meters out- 
side the face of the walls has not been inhabited (Pugachenkova 1958, p. 45). 

Chichanlik Tepe is another fort, or to be accurate a fortress (it had an area 
of 4 ha) (Pugachenkova 1958, p. 29, 46; Koshlenko 1963, p. 62; Francfort 
1979, p. 31). The complex is square-shaped; its sides are 200 meters long 
(Fig. 6). Looking at three of the sides we can see four towers per one side 
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protruding from the curtain wall and additionally three slightly larger 
towers located in the corners while on the fourth, east side only three 
towers were located. It is because of the construction of the gate, or rather 
the sluice, which is called a maze in the scientific literature. If we look 
at a plan of Chichanlik we can notice at once that the construction of 
the gate and a tower being located nearby make approaching a very hard 
task. Attackers would be subject to heavy fire not only from the gate but 
from the tower as well. Furthermore, it is amazing that this architectural 
solution made the use of a battering ram to destroy the gate useless since 
there was not enough room to do so. The battering ram could not reach 
the speed necessary to damage the door of the gate (Pugachenkova 1958, 
p. 46). 

The square-shaped fort known as Eliming Tepe is four times smaller 
(Francfort 1979, p. 32). It stretches over a hectare, because each side of 
the battlements is 100 meters long. There are square-shaped towers here as 
well. The massive tower, or bastion however, built in the south-east corner 
of the fort is extremely interesting. 

Another fort, Durnali, also built on a square layout, is located about 
25 kilometers north of Merv ruins (Pugachenkova 1958, pp. 47-52; 
Bader, Gaibov, Koshlenko 1994). Its measurements are: 183 and 173 
meters of two opposite sides and 160 and 150 meters of the so-called 
shorter sides (Fig. 7). Lower parts of the perimeter walls are made of two 
pakhsa layers so we can say that the wall was erected on a platform, or on 
a wide plinth. A brick wall was built on a platform made in this way. 
Numerous square-shaped military towers with inner rooms are visible in 
the outline of the wall; they are located 15-17 meters from one another. 
Just like in the cases of other sites discussed here, more massive towers 
were built in the corners of the fortress. Similarly to Chichanlik, there are 
remains of a nearby unfortified settlement, which was located by the 
fortress of Durnali. However, it is likely that more than half of it is comes 
from the later period. 

About 20 kilometers from Merv, another fortress, Chilburj, is located; 
thanks to the pottery and fragments of terracotta figures found on the sur- 
face of the site we know that it dates back to the IIIrd.-IInd. century BC. 
(Pugachenkova 1958, pp. 51-54; Koshlenko 1963, p. 59, 63; Gaibov, 
Koshlenko, Noviko 1991). Like other mentioned fortresses, it was founded 
on a plan which could be considered a rectangle (Fig. 8). Longer sides are 
260 and 230 meters long, the shorter sides are 200 meters each. Therefore, 
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Fig. 7. Durnali. Schematic plan of the fortresses. 
(After Pugachenkova 1958) 


Fig. 8. Chilburj. Plan. (After Pugachenkova 1958) 
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the wall outline resembles a trapezium rather than a rectangle. Numerous 
square-shaped towers along the face of the wall are clearly visible; they 
protruded for 5.40 meters and they are 5 meters wide. The towers are 
located within the distance of 17-20 meters of each other. The buttresses 
in the corners are much more massive then those protruding from the 
curtain wall. In the northern part one of the gates was located. The gate is 
exceptional inasmuch as it was clearly outlined thanks to two massive 
towers flanking the entrance. The gate was constructed in such a way 
that the perimeter wall created something to the effect of a barbican or 
a labyrinth protruding from the curtain wall for 15-18 meters. The gate 
was blocked, so transportation must have consisted in going around the 
obstacle. For possible enemies it meant splitting into two groups. 

The construction of the battlements was composed of two elements: 
the lower part made of pakhsa and a primary wall which was made of 
bricks measuring 41-42 x 10-11 cm. Inside the walls there was an inner 
gallery, which facilitated the access to the arrow slits of the battlements. 
Because the walls were erected on a foundation of leveled clay, which may 
also be considered a platform; though it is hard to believe while examining 
the description of the whole site. 

When discussing Parthian fortifications we cannot omit Dev Kala 
site (Koshlenko 1963, p. 61). It is a large fortress. It was as big as 
800 x 350 meters, so it covered an area of 28 hectares (Fig. 9) There- 
fore it should rather be called a fortified city. A rectangular citadel 
covering about 4 ha was located in its south-east corner. 

The remaining forts located in the northern part of Merv oasis are 
Kishman Tepe and Jin Tepe. The first one, measuring 185 x 150 meters, 
was made of bricks 40 x 40 x 10 or 41 x 41 x 11 cm. (Francfort 1979, 
p. 32). The object also had battlements 3 meters high. Military towers were 
located in the corners and along the curtain wall (along the longer side 
there were three towers and along the shorter side there was one tower). 
A gate with a ‘labyrinth’ was built in the eastern part of the fort. The sec- 
ond fort, Jin Tepe, differs completely from Kishman Tepe (Koshlenko 
1963, p. 64; Francfort 1979, p. 32). Its walls outline resembles an oval, 
not a polygon. Furthermore, near the fort there are traces of a very large 
settlement, which has never been surrounded by battlements. 

The fortified sites mentioned above prove irrefutably how important the 
area of Kopet Dag plateau was (the provinces of Parthia and Margiana). 
The most crucial was the province of Margiana. That part of the state 
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Fig. 9. Dev Kala. Plan. (After Koshlenko 1963) 


played a critical economical and strategic role. It was located on the road 
leading towards Amu Daria, which was a river bordering with the state of 
Kushans. All economical and political functions aside, fortifications are of 
the highest significance. Their construction is indissolubly linked with not 
only its primary function being obviously the military one, but also with 
prestige and economy as well. Moreover, erecting military constructions 
testifies to the fact that there was a will to protect the area adjoining the 
forts and a fear of possible attack. Additionally, it manifests the level of 
centralization and good organization of Parthian state from its inception. It 
could clearly be seen in Margiana, the contemporary Merv oasis. Most of 
the fortresses known at present are located not farther than about 20 kilo- 
meters from Merv. The area performed important political and economical 
functions in the Parthian state which were the reasons for implementation 
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plan. (According to Kiani 1982) (After Kiani 1982) 


of increased security measures it was so carefully protected in case of 
any possible invasion. The distance between the local residence of the 
authorities and the economical centers in the whole area of the Parthian 
empire must have been organized in the same way, but unfortunately, we 
have no archeological data at our disposal to verify this assertion. Although 
we find some elements of this organization in the area of Parthia province 
(so in the area adjoining slopes of Kopet Dag), these are just rare exam- 
ples and they are located mainly near the capital of Nisa. Additionally in 
the area of Gurgan Plain which at this point is worth mentioning, we find 
a certain number of fortified sites which may confirm that Parthians were 
familiar with military organization of rich, fertile lands. Of course, the 
walls from Gurgan Plain are known as Alexander's Walls, thus deriving 
from a completely different tradition of military architecture than the 
one which is the subject of our current dispute (Kiani 1982). However, in 
the whole of the area no evidence has been found that the battlements 
were built in the times of Alexander the Great or, as well, in the times 
when these lands were under Seleucids' influence. The beginning of 
the complex must be date to the Parthian period when there was a dan- 
ger of raids performed by nomadic tribes from Dahistan. However, we 
can assume that the Gurgan walls reached its final shape not before the 
Sassanid period. Like in Parthia or Margiana, most of the forts known as 
Parthian ones have an outline of a square or a rectangle. We can mention 
here some sites like Qaleh Daland (Fig. 10), Qaleh Kharabeh (Fig. 11), 
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(After Kiani 1982) (After Kiani 1982) 


Qaleh Yasaqi (Fig. 12) and Qaleh Gug (Fig. 13) where the outline of 
battlements had a shape of a square (Kiani 1982). 

We can assume based on the currently known Hellenistic fortifications, 
which are mostly located in the area of Asia Minor, that not many of 
them have a shape resembling a square or a rectangle (Mc Nicoll 1997). 
This is due to the fact that those fortifications were often built around 
existing cities. Furthermore, they were built in a way to take full advan- 
tage of terrain configuration and natural military qualities. However, some 
features like square-shaped towers are typical of both Hellenistic and 
Parthian architecture. Of course, in Central Asia, compact clay (pakhsa) 
and bricks made of mud were commonly used as construction materials, 
whereas the builders of Asia Minor, used stones which were of frequent 
occurrence in the area and have better parameters in terms of a construc- 
tion substance. Although obtaining stones is much harder than producing 
a brick, using stones allows erecting at thinner construction while pre- 
serving military advantages at the same time. Walls made of stone have 
a higher level of resistance to attacks launched by means of machines 
and rams. 

The usage of construction materials is often dependent on the occur- 
rence of those materials in the area in question. In areas where stones are 
frequent, builders used them not only to build military constructions but to 
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erect other structures as well. Since stones are hard to obtain in Central 
Asia, bricks made of mud were commonly used. 

Builders of the Parthian epoch must have been well aware of the fact 
that much had changed in the strategy of a siege since Alexander's inva- 
sion. Greeks brought siege machines which were able to crush or heavily 
damage military constructions in their critical and most exposed points 
where wall joints were weaker or where an unprotected zone existed 
making it possible for attackers to carry on with the onslaught and destroy 
constructions without the danger of counteraction. 

In the first case, corners with wall joints were the most exposed ones. 
Pressure caused by the siege machines is of highest impact in the said 
places. Therefore, corners were fairly easy to damage. 

In order to diminish the disadvantage, massive towers were erected in 
the corners of the said constructions. Do notice that these towers were built 
in forts of Akcha Tepe, Chichanlik Tepe, Durnali, Chilburj. Thanks to this 
solution not only was the military construction considerably improved, but 
also a new element was created. The new element protruded from the face 
of the wall and reduced the unprotected zone in the corner of the military 
complex. 

Surprisingly enough, fortifications from the period in general, beside 
massive battlements, other walls are constructed, with inner corridors 
often used as battle galleries. Equipped with rows of arrow slits in order to 
have higher firing efficiency, these galleries were placed in several levels 
of perimeter walls. This type of architectural solution seems to be not only 
a protection against enemies who did not have heavy equipment at their 
disposal, as is assumed by Francfort (Francfort 1979, pp. 40-43). It also 
results from the reference to tradition of military construction known in 
the area of Central Asia. 

It must be remembered that Parthians converted from nomads into 
settlers relatively late. Besides, as new people and so far without own 
building tradition, they adopted the one which they found on a con- 
quered area. In addition, an ideological factor could be quite important. 
Both Parthians and Greeks could be perceived by natives as invaders, 
since from their point of view there was no difference between them. 
Therefore, it can be assumed that resuming older building traditions could 
have two meanings. The first one was about using local potential; the 
second one was a clear signal of propaganda: We the people of Parthian 
Iran build the same fortifications as our ancestors, so we are different from 
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those who brought other building methods. Besides, because we know 
how our ancestors built, we are their heirs, so again, we lawfully rule the 
conquered lands. 

However, the tradition was not only referred to implicitly. New but tested 
solutions were used as well. We can mention here for example massive 
military towers, which were built without inner rooms. On the tower con- 
structed this way, even heavy throwing machines could be placed without 
fear of the roof collapsing due to their weight. Proteichisma is another 
element brought by the Greeks; it was not used in Parthian constructions. 
The only examples of its usage come from Merv and possibly from Old 
Nisa. In the first case we cannot completely preclude that the construction 
was built as far back as when Margiana was ruled by Greeks. In the case 
of Old Nisa, it is hard to maintain that a ramp construction adjacent to 
the outer side of the battlements was proteichisma or that the structure 
performed functions of the proteichisma. We should rather think that the 
ramp was built mainly in order to control traffic in front of the gate, so that 
not too many people would stand nearby at the same time. 

Unfortunately, we can only guess some of the solutions, as most of 
the mentioned fortifications were either not investigated or excavations 
were conducted very cursorily; therefore we have not much evidence 
at our disposal which would support our suppositions. Even the issue of 
a platform existing in some of the fortifications mentioned above may 
be a disputable one because without excavations we cannot ascertain if a 
construction was erected on a platform, tell (tepe), or if it was built on a 
completely flat land, and what is now perceived the construction of this 
type is in fact a result of erosion and destruction of perimeter walls. 

Gate systems known as labyrinth or barbicans are peculiar to Central 
Asian fortifications. The constructions of this type, which are quite com- 
plicated complexes, were perfectly assigned for the functions they were 
supposed to perform. Passing a gate was usually proceeded in the way 
of following a bent axe, and the entrance was protected with strong bas- 
tions or towers located nearby. These solutions perfectly prevent use of an 
accelerated battering ram against a gate since the battering ram loses its 
impact at the moment when it must be turned in the narrow gate space. 
The same rule refers to an infantry assault and the moment when attackers 
force their way through the first gate. Then intruders could be undoubtedly 
attacked from the top level of the gate. Usage of this construction in the 
case of main gates was very practical, because it considerably improved 
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security level of fortifications. At the same time, a construction of this 
type had psychological and representative meanings. Complicated gate 
systems must have inspired confidence in the durability of the fortifi- 
cations and at the same time they must have commanded respect from 
possible attackers. 

As it has been mentioned before, the gates with bent inner axis 
were usually built as protruded elements and they became characteristic 
of the whole military complex. It does not mean that there were no other 
types of gates. Generally, other gates were direct and were located along 
a wall curtain near military towers. This location of a direct gate devoid 
of inner rooms was quite risky, because towers alone did not always 
suffice as a protection. However, sometimes, like in Chilburj, we find 
gates, which may resemble barbicans from outside, however these gates 
are direct, and strengthened by massive towers distinctly protruding from 
the curtain of the perimeter wall. The gates that have a representative- 
ceremonial character, they may be referred to as a ‘barbican’-type gate, 
other gates are direct and they do not visibly protrude from the curtain. 
On the other hand, sometimes, like in Durnali, some of the gates leading 
to the inside of a fortress are direct, with no adjacent flanking towers. 
Again, in the case of Akcha Tepe, apart from the fact that the gate located 
there is a direct construction, it is perfectly protected by a neighbouring 
corner bastion and a military tower located in the immediate vicinity. 


To recapitulate, it must be mentioned that most of the sites discussed 
above were military complexes built on a layout of a square or a rectan- 
gle. It is possible that it is what distinguishes the fortifications from the 
Parthian period. This can be assumed not only based on the materials 
from Central Asia, but also thanks to excavations conducted in the area of 
present Iran. In his brief reconnaissance, Kleiss has found a few Parthian 
fortresses, which he was able to date based on some pottery. We should 
mention here forts like Tepe Coragi, Kharkon near Malayer or a small, 
nameless fort located 4 km to the north-west of Malayer (Kleiss 1975). An 
outline of a structure is, of course, the most obvious element suggestive of 
Parthian fortifications. It should be noted however that Parthian structures 
differed in shapes from e.g. Merv, Kyrk Tepe, Akcha Tepe, Alty Baba and 
Nisa. In the cases like of Merv and possibly of Kyrk Tepe, the shape of the 
walls outline resulted from the fact that the walls were built outside of oval 
forts built as far back as the Achaemenid period. Due to technological and 
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architectural development, the oldest elements of these constructions began 
to perform the function of a citadel. Moreover, it is hard to call the con- 
struction of the complexes mentioned above a pure Parthian tradition, 
because, at least in Merv (Gyaur Kala), perimeter walls were built in the 
time of Greek rule. As for other examples, it seems that their shape resulted, 
like in Old Nisa, from the configuration of the area on which those con- 
structions were built. 

If it is possible to locate the development of the Parthian military system 
and architecture in historical reality it could be connected with some events 
known from the historiography of Parthia. 

First process of final development of the fortifications in the Parthava 
province could be linked with activity of Antioch I Soter who tried to pro- 
tect Iran against “barbarian” tribes around 281 B.C. During that time, the 
name of the capital city of Margiana was changed once more to Antiochia 
Margiana. Supposedly, during Antioch I some architectural activity was 
observed inasmuch as some Greek elements appeared in the fortifications 
of Parthava. 

The second stage of the fortification activities could be associated with 
two events. The first one being the political activity of Andragoros, who 
instigated separatist tendencies, which made him fear the reaction of the 
Seleucids. The second event was the invasion of Arsaces of the Parthava 
province. After this conquest, Arsaces could anticipate the reaction of 
Seleukos II who around 238 B.C. tried to regain that territory. The reign of 
Arsaces I (238-217? B.C.) and Arsaces II (217-191? B.C.) was a period of 
conflicts with the Seleucids, so both kings had to prepare cities and strong- 
holds in the center of the state for military action to be taken. Even later 
during the time of glory of the Parthian empire under Mithridates I and 
Mithridates II the military system needed evaluation. The best example of 
the stronghold from that time is Mithridakert i.e. Old Nisa fortress, orga- 
nized as the Parthian capital city. During that time, Margiana became a 
part of the Empire, so because of the strategical position it needed to be 
well prepared as the frontier province of the Parthian state. 

If our estimate of the dates are correct, we can assume that in the 
Middle East rectangular shaped fortifications occurred much earlier than 
did the square-shaped Roman forts. It seemed for the time being that it was 
a Roman fort, which was an example for later Parthian and Sassanid forti- 
fications. It would be true while considering the period after Diocletian's 
reforms when square-shaped forts with distinctly protruding corner towers 
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Fig. 15. Djanbas Kala. Plan. 
(After Lavrov 1950) 


Fig. 16. Bazar Kala. Schematic plan. 
(After Lavrov 1950) 


Fig. 17. Toprak Kala. Plan. (After Lavrov 1950) 
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were built along the east borders of the Roman Empire (Parker 1986; 
Gregory 1997). However, based on the available evidence, we could 
attempt to suppose that the form, considering its handiness and military 
advantages, could be used and introduced irrespective of Roman patterns. 
The more so, there are numerous examples of earlier Central Asian fortifi- 
cations which have shapes resembling squares and rectangles. We should 
mention here a few of the fortifications: Kalaly Gyr (Fig. 14), Djanbas 
Kala (Fig. 15), Kunja-uaz, Bazar Kala (Fig. 16), Toprak Kala (Fig. 17) 
(Lavrov 1950, pp. 8-65). Precisely the battlements of this type are marking 
development of tendencies in military architecture, which evolved in the 
area of Central Asia, then reached Iran and Mesopotamia, and could be 
linked, to the Parthian art of building fortifications. 
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1. Introduction 


In trying to explain the relevancy of the ubiquitous Sasanian "ke Cihr az 
yazadan” idiom in Iranian kingship theories, and to refute the claim of 
divine status for Sasanian kings, I had previously relied on the “com- 
mon" knowledge that in Middle Persian, cihr had two sets of meanings 
(1 — face and appearance, 2 — seed and origin), and the choice of the 
second set for Cihr, over the first, was dictated by Greek translations. ! 
While my suggestion there — that the legend rather implied that the 
king's radiance (in power and glory) reflected those of the gods — has 
already raised many eyebrows, further research on the etymology of the 
word Cihr and the evolution of its meaning over time, now prompts me 
to espouse an even more radical position, and to question the very valid- 
ity of this second set of meaning, not only in Middle Persian, but also 
in Avestic, Old Persian and New Persian. It is most unfortunate that in 
all of these, in addition to the well-founded meaning of "appearance/ 
brilliance," other meanings such as seed, origin, and nature, have been 


* As a result of earlier studies in kingship theory, I have been — unwittingly — 
pushed into a restricted domain, accessible only to the practitioners of the high-art of 
philology. For lack of knowledge in this domain, I had to solicit the help of many schol- 
ars who, despite their many engagements, patiently replied my numerous e-mails, phone 
calls, and letters. In particular, I am indebted to Touraj Daryaee, Jean Kellens, Pierre 
Lecoq, Malek-Iraj Mochiri, Shaul Shaked, Chlodwig Werba, and Nicholas Sims-Williams, 
who gave me relevant information and useful advice. Most importantly, I am forever 
indebted to Xavier Tremblay who provided me — in writing — a long dissertation on the 
Avestan and Old Persian use of Giro and Ciça and pointed out the pitfalls of past 
approaches. It goes without saying that errors in judgment, and weaknesses in arguments, 
are all mine and cannot be imputed to the aforementioned scholars who accepted to help 
me but did not necessarily agree with my point of view. 

! Soudavar 2003, pp. 41-48. 
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gradually adopted with rather dire consequences for our comprehension 
of historical documents — textual as well as visual. 

To be sure, the task of refuting the validity of these additional meanings 
is not an easy one, since a number of unfortunate circumstances: 


* from Bailey, Bartholomae, and Pisani's tentative attempts to find a 
second etymology for the Avestan čiðra?, 

* to the Bundahisn imagery that seems to provide a justification for 
translating ciÜra as seed (of the bull) in the Avestan qualification of 
the moon as gao-cira (see 4.1), 

e to the “ariya Ciça” of Achaemenid royal inscriptions that seems to 
easily translate into: "of Aryan origin" (see sec. 5.1), 

e to some Greek and Syriac translations of “ke Cihr az yazadan” that 
insinuate divine descent for Sasanian kings, and thus validate the 
"seed/origin" meaning for hr (see sec. 3.6), 

* toan inscription on the coinage of the Sasanian queen Buran (r. 629- 
31), thought to justify the claim of divinity for Sasanian kings (see 
sec. 6.1), 

e to the Persian dictionary Borhdn-e Oäte‘, which mentions a second 
meaning for NP cehr as “nature” (see sec. 2), 


have all contributed to the acceptability of meanings beyond those natu- 
rally derived from the Proto-Indo-European root cit (to appear/to shine) 
— which constitute the primary set of meanings for CiOra and its proge- 
nies*. Moreover, the mere number of — mostly independent — support 
cases for a second set of meanings, seems to vouch against any effort 
to negate it. Yet, the ultimate arbiter for the acceptance of any meaning 
should be its contextual relevancy. If in every encountered situation one 
can prove that the second set leads to a non-sense, or provides a weaker 
meaning than that provided by the first set, said set looses its relevancy 
and should be discarded. And that is what we shall try to achieve in this 
study. 


? Bailey proposes an etymology based on *kei (to go, to move forward) leading to 
*ki-tr6-m; Bailey 1979, p. 102. Bartholomae simply admits the existence of the two afore- 
mentioned sets of meaning; Bartholomae 1961, pp. 586-57. Pisani proposes a combination 
Ci-tra similar to Sanscrit ku-tra (who are you?) that would define lineage; Pisani 1933, 
p. 86. 

3 Monier-Williams 1988, pp. 395b-396a; Werba 1997, p. 184. 
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Philologists may be surprised to see an almost total absence of philo- 
logical considerations in my approach), It is however hoped that the con- 
textual argument, complemented by parallel historical considerations, will 
bring to light such a coherent use of the word Cehr and its antecedents that 
it will ultimately overshadow all other concerns. Moreover, it is hoped that 
my conclusions about the similarity in the Sasanians’ and Achaemenids’ 
formulation of kingly power — that will emerge at the end of this study — 
will further justify my efforts for unifying the disparate meanings of this 
family of words. 


2. New Persian context 


My belief in a single set of meaning for NP Cehr and its antecedents was 
fostered by the fact that nowadays, cehr only evokes one set of meanings. 
Indeed, every single example cited for Cehr in the comprehensive Dehxoda 
dictionary, pertains to the first set, and projects a meaning of appearance 
and radiance, for instance?: 


e Sah-e xorSid-Cehr: a king with a sun-face or radiant like the sun 

e kian-cehr, manucehr-cehr: with Kianid/Manuéehr radiance and glory 

e tarik-Cehr: dark-face, a face that has no glow 

* rosan Sodi zu Sab-e tireh-Cehr: he caused the dark-faced night to 
brighten up 


Of all the citations squeezed into the two and half pages of small script 
of that dictionary, none convey a meaning of seed or origin. At the very 
end of the relevant entry however, we find a reference to a meaning of 
“nature” proposed by the Borhdn-e Qàte' (the problem of which I shall 
address further below), and a meaning of “seed” and “origin” adopted by 
Pourdavoud in his Avestan endeavors. Neither of the two assertions rests 
on an example, nor on a citation’. They simply repeat oft quoted meanings 


^ As the constructed etymologies by Bailey and others are all tentative and inconclusive 
(because none has prevailed, see note 2 supra), they can only gain acceptance if they can 
yield a meaning in context. Since I cannot find any, I do not see the necessity in discussing 
non-justifiable reconstructions. 

5 Dehxoda 1994, V:7351. 

$ Same is adopted in Faravashi 1381, p. 120; and MacKenzie 1971, p. 22. 

7 Dehxoda 1994, V:7351 
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for earlier stages in the evolution of Cehr, namely, the Middle Persian cihr 
and the Avestan Citra. 

The obvious question then is: if Cihr and Gira, each in their own 
context, really conveyed a meaning of seed or origin, how can it be that 
there is no trace of it in Persian literature? For after all, the use of the "ke 
Cihr az yazadan” legend was not confined to rural inscriptions alone, but 
prominently figured on coins of mass-circulation, and the Avesta was not 
only an omnipresent feature of Iranian culture in the pre-Islamic period, 
but remained as one of its points of reference for centuries after the Arab 
conquest. If a meaning of seed/origin did really exist in the Avestan con- 
text or in the legends struck on coins of mass-circulation, surely some 
trace of it was to be found in Persian literature. Its very absence today, 
invites closer scrutiny for earlier periods. 


3. Middle Persian context 


One can never claim to have addressed every possible situation, but the 
examples below cover most, if not all, variations in meaning of the Middle 
Persian Cihr: 


3.1. The radiance of Chr 


A passage of the Dénkard is most interesting for the purpose of this study, 
since it provides a definition of the word čihr, and an insight into its func- 
tion as a source of energy. I shall rely on the latest edition of this passage 
by Taffazoli and Amouzegar, which provides an excellent transcription of 
its text but needs rectification in regards to its translation:? 


“(24.29) ud tan-iz ud griw wirayisn pad an cihr i né röz roz abäg 
paristärih owón wardisnig būd sazägihä be breh i wehih ud xwarrah i 
xweskärih ud hu-xradih i sudömand ud danisn 1 frarón ud xwästag i 
wes frayddisnig ud abarig-iz nekih i pahlom mehmänih pad yazdan- 
paristagän” 


«(24.29) il est convenable de s'adapter, corps et âme, à la nature qui, 
elle, ne change pas tellement chaque jour selon le service (qu'on lui 


8 Denkard, p. 102. 
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demande); mais le destin de la bonté, la gloire — à savoir la fonc- 
tion — la bonne sagesse profitable, la bonne connaissance, les biens 
qui sont trés secourable et d'autres excellentes qualités résident 
ainsi davantage chez les adorateurs des dieux.» 


The above translation has been rendered meaningless, by the adoption of 
“nature” for the meaning of čihr, which in turn, has caused the wrong 
translation of the word röz, as “day” rather than “luminosity.”° Further- 
more, in order to squeeze some meaning out of this double-error, the trans- 
lators saw in the two successive “röz”s, an indication of a continuous and 
recurring phenomenon (something akin to “day by day”)!®. It is obvious 
however, that the “ezäfeh” i after čīhr cannot stick to the negative article 
ne alone, but relates to a ne-röz combination that acts as a qualifying 
adjective for cr. 

By considering the original meaning of Cihr as appearance/radiance, it 
immediately follows that Cihr i ne-röz refers to a radiance that has lost its 
luminosity, and that the second röz sits at the beginning of a new sentence 
which explains how to restore that lost luminosity. Such an interpretation is 
fully supported by what follows in that section: the lost röz can be restored 
by the sparkle (brah/bréh) of goodness, and the aura (“xwarrah” )!! that is 
associated with a number of qualities that God-worshippers should nor- 
mally have. 

Moreover, the above passage comes in response to one of the challeng- 
ing questions that the Christian BOxt-Maré puts before Adur-Farrobay in 
the Denkard: 


Question: "And why is it that in the body and soul of God-worship- 
pers, the sparkle, and aura, and wisdom, and learning, and richness, 
and other kinds of goodness are not more manifest than among the 
demon-worshippers? "1? 


? As I had previously argued in the case of the NP ruz-afzun combination, the primary 
meaning of ruz in there is “light and luminosity”; see Soudavar 2003, pp. 16-19. 

10 This new version of text is clearly more meaningful than the one edited by PeSotan 
Dastur Behramjee Sanjana in 1900, and in which, the two successive “röz”s are similarly 
understood as “day by day"; see www.avesta.org. 

11 For the xvarnah’s solar symbols, see for instance Soudavar 2003, pp. 7-9, 16-19, 
37-40. 

12 Denkard, pp. 76-77; www.avesta.orgldenkardldkSs.html (30.32). 
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By structuring the question in this order, its author recognizes "sparkle" 
and "aura" as the two most important qualities that the soul and body of a 
believer should have. It is therefore quite natural that in response, Adur- 
Farrobay would address the case of those who have lost their radiance, and 
would propose a remedy for it. The answer should therefore read: 


Answer: And [in the matter of] the body and soul adorned with a 
radiance that has lost its luminosity, [said] luminosity can be suitably 
restored by the sparkle [generated by] goodness, the aura [generated 
by] being dutiful [in religious tasks], and the beneficial good wis- 
dom, and the straightforward learning, and the desire (xwästag) to 
help more others (wes frayadisnig), and other excellent blessings that 
are best suited to reside with God-worshippers. 


Even though the text of the Dénkard was written in the 9" century, its 
spirit is rooted in the Avesfa; particularly in the Farvardin Yast where 
Ahura-Mazda repeatedly attributes his creative powers to the "rayi and 
glory (xvarnah)” of the fravasis of the Righteous people (ašāvans)!3. Most 
scholars consider the word rayi therein as a derivative of the root raé- 
(wealth), and in order to fit it into that context, translate it as “brightness/ 
splendor," presumably equating wealth with glittering jewelry. Malandra 
however, translates it as “insight” and considers it to be derived from a 
homonym, rdy-', the one that has given us NP ray. The latter is often 
described by adjectives such as bright or obscure, and even likened to 
bright stars such as Jupiter at night!é. Such descriptions rest on the ancient 
belief that vision was made possible by the inner light of the eye. To this 
day, a loss of vision is equated with a loss of “light”, and the eye is qual- 
ified as kam-su (low-light), and a dear one is called nur-e Casm (the light 
of my eye). A more appropriate meaning for rayi would therefore be 
“point of view," or more simply “viewing capacity." !7 


13 Malandra 1983, pp. 105-17. 

14 Malandra 1983, p. 103; as signaled to me by Xavier Tremblay, Malandra’s inter- 
pretation seems to have been based on arguments previously developed by Lentz 1962, 
p. 134, and Gropp 1968, p. 38. 

15 NP ray is described to be derived from MP räy/räö,; Nyberg 1974, p. 164; Faravashi 
1381, p. 473. 

16 Dehxoda 1994, VII: 10424-25 

17 Despite philological difficulties, one suspects that this radiance (740) may be an off- 
spring of the same Indo-European root that provided “ray” and “radiance” in English. 
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The Malandra interpretation, not only leads us to a better justification 
for recognizing rayi as radiance and light, but functionally, brings it into 
harmony with the xvarnah that is coupled with it. Indeed, an important 
characteristic of the xvarnah is its variability: it can be strong, weak or 
non-existent?, Unlike the wealth-related raé-combination that must neces- 
sarily be translated by a word that defines a continuously exalted — there- 
fore non-variable — state, the “radiance” translation for rayi gives it the 
same variable characteristic as xvarnah. If “brightness” or “splendor” can 
also be used for its translation, it's only because the strength of the rayi 
that Ahura-Mazda relies upon for creation (or other feats) is due, in the 
Farvardin Yast, to its emanation from the asavans. Without such an asso- 
ciation, the rayi may not necessarily be bright and cannot be translated by 
"splendor." 

In either case, whether derived from raé- or a homonym, rayi seems to 
be light in substance, and together with the xvarnah, which is often pro- 
jected in a radiating form!”, becomes a source of energy that the fravasis 
of the Righteous people carried and that Ahura-Mazda could exploit. 
Similarly, the cir that Adur-Farrobay saw as a necessary attribute of God- 
worshippers (i.e., righteous people), must be considered as a radiance that 
acted as a source of power and energy. 


3.2. The apparent nature of &hr 


Since one's appearance is very much tied to one's nature, it is not surpris- 
ing that dictionaries such as the Borhän-e Oäte‘, translate Cehr as nature”. 
But the following example from the previously mentioned edition of the 
Denkard, clearly shows that even when "nature" provides an adequate 
translation, “apparent nature" better describes that situation: 


“(22a) ud čim 1 an yöjdahgarıh ne zan be mard kardan ek wes 
amawandih 1 nar 1 ahlaw ud wes-samiha sijdth 1 dewan azi§ ud närıgän 
Oy-iz petyarag 1 saradag o čīhr abyoxt ested narrih-iz 1 awesan drüzän 
ray az madagan kam tarsed ud pad-iz abarig kar 1 né owon madagig 
mard az zan weh Säyed ...” 


18 Soudavar 2003, p. 14. 

19 See for instance Soudavar 2003, pp. 146, 149, and 153. 

20 Tabrizi 1362, II:674. One should note that since the Borhdn has also given us hun- 
dreds of spurious words known as the Dasätiris, its reliability is not beyond doubt. 
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«(22a) une des raisons pour laquelle la purification n'est pas exécutée 
par une femme, mais par un homme, c'est qu'un homme juste posséde 
plus de force (qu'une femme) et que les démons le fuient avec plus 
de peur. Cet antagoniste de l'espéce des femmes s'est attaché lui aussi 
à leur nature. Et parce que ces druzs sont máles, ils ont peu peur 
des femmes; et méme dans d'autres affaires qui ne sont pas aussi 
essentielles (que celle-ci), les hommes sont plus aptes (à le faire) que 
les femmes ...»?! 


From the first sentence of the above passage, it is clear that the purifier's 
job is not to get entangled with demons, nor to physically fight them, but 
to function as a scare-crow, and make them run away at sight. And since 
demons are male creatures and know that they are stronger than women, 
should a woman stand as a purifier, her inherent weakness will be divulged 
by her appearance (i.e. pronounced breasts, hairless face, etc...), and thus, 
the demons will not be scared away. The underlined sentence is therefore 
better translated as: 


...and any antagonistic posture of women is undermined by their 
[physical] appearance... 


Hence, appearance better describes what was conveniently translated as 
nature. 


3.3. The force of &ihr 


A heading from the Middle Persian text Dädestän i Dénig, which reads as: 


“hu-denän i ed pursidärän: az stäyisnig nerög i cihr ud zör 1 gohr 
ud daxsag i xrad ud nisan i hunar ..." 


has recently been translated as: 


"To those of Good Religion, who are asking these things about 
the praiseworthy strength of nature, and the power of nature, and the 
signs of wisdom and proof of ability ..."? 


?! Denkard 200, p. 96. 
? Dädestän i Denig 1998, p. 30. 
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By translating Cihr as "nature," we face a redundancy in this title that even 
19% century Qajar literary figures, who so cherished repetition, would have 
avoided. The title obviously enumerates varied questions that people had, 
and therefore, since nerög and zor are equivalent and both mean strength 
and power, cihr must represent something other than göhr (NP gohar, 
Ar. jowhar, meaning “substance/nature”). This deduction is further strength- 
ened by a passage that enumerates the faculties that the Creator endows 
man with, among which we have Cihr 1 xwad bizesk translated as “self- 
healing nature": 


“2.13 For when the most beneficent and perfect Creator achieved the 
creation of the Lord in the wholly wonderful way, with the attack of 
the Evil Spirit, (he changed) the static existence into a dynamic spir- 
itual ^world. As a conspicuous example, (he changed) the invisible 
(and) unmingled spirit into a visible one. He placed the growing spirit 
of the *soul as a virtuous lord in the body so that it may move in the 
material world. He announced and adorned the *animating life and 
the preserving frawahr, and *acquisitive memory and the protective 
intelligence, and the discerning wisdom, and the *self-healing nature 
[Cihr 1 xwad bizesk], (and) the organizing power, (he announced and 
adorned) the eye to see the ear to hear, the nose to smell, the mouth 
to recognize flavors, the body to *feel a *touch, the *heart to think the 
tongue to speak, the hand to practice, the foot to walk. These (facul- 
ties) which cause the improvement of the soul and *increase of the 
flow of the blood (?), these which are elated to the body...” 


Except for the supposed “self-healing nature" description, every other 
enumerated faculty in this passage is describing a certain aspect of man's 
nature. It does seem odd therefore, to have the nature of man qualified 
— as a whole — within a list enumerating only particular aspects of it. 
Moreover, if the nature of man was really self-healing, Ahriman and the 
Druj (the Lie) could never harm it. For, whatever went wrong, man's 
nature had the capacity to rectify it. The “xwad bizesk” faculty, rather 
than “self-healing,” should be understood as one that acts as a man's own 
doctor (bizesk), i.e., one that could see and understand man’s own illnesses 


?5 Dädestän i Denig 1998, pp. 44-45. 
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but, like any other physician, was not necessarily able to cure them. Since 
Cihr essentially sheds light on one's problem, it is better described as a 
source of light rather than “nature.” 

In any event, by alluding to the power (nérog) of Cihr, the initial title 
provides a further justification for my conclusion in section 3.1: that hr 
was a source of power, similar to the xvarnah. 


34. Cihr as visage and appearance 


The Manichaean text, Sdpuragdn, brings out yet another meaning of cihr: 
It states that in the final phase of the world and on the Day of Judgment, 
the Great Fire ascends to the heavens in the Chr of Ohrmazd-bagh (the 
Primordial Man)**. This of course provides the closest meaning to NP Cehr, 
and is synonymous with NP Cehreh, i.e., visage and appearance. 


3.5. The input from iconography 


As already mentioned, I had concluded in a previous study that, in respect 
to Sasanian stone-reliefs, the "ke Cihr az yazadan” idiom indicated that 
gods and kings were meant to reflect each other in appearance and Glory. 
Consequently, I was able to describe the stone-reliefs of Barm-e Delak, 
Taq-e Bostän and Naqš-e Rostam, as a coherent expression of kingly 
power sanctioned by deities such as Ahura-Mazda, Anahita, Apam-Napat 
and Mi@ra”. 

Conversely, the very fact that the intriguing composition of these stone- 
reliefs could not be otherwise explained, gives credence to my interpreta- 
tion of said idiom. To my knowledge, no satisfactory solution has ever 
been advanced to adequately explain for instance, the following problems: 
if the male figures of the Investiture of Narseh at Naq3-e Rostam (fig. 1) 
are non-deities, then why is it that they so accurately reflect the king, espe- 
cially in the parallelism of their limbs, rippled trousers, and multitude of 
flying ribbon, rather than depicting a subordinate in a position of respect? 
and who is the boy? Unless a more plausible explanation is presented, the 
Cihr of this Sasanian idiom should be understood as referring to a similarity 
in appearance and glory. 


4 Sapuragan, p. 40; also Soudavar 2003, pp. 44-45. 
25 Soudavar 2003, pp. 49-72. 
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Fig. 1. Sketch of Narseh's investiture at NaqS-e Rostam; he is sanctioned by Anahita, 
Apam-Napat, Ahura-Mazdä, and Mi@ra. (G. Herrmann, “Nagsh-I Rustam 5 and 8” in 
Iranishe Denkmäler, Berlin, 1977, fig. 2) 


3.6. Cihr in translation 


The major support for cihr’s second set of meanings has always been the 
contemporary translations, particularly the one carved next to the investi- 
ture scene of Sàpur I at Naq&-e Rajab, which qualifies the king and his 
father to belong to “the family (yevovo) of gods” and suggests a meaning 
of “seed/origin” for hr. 

I had previously raised two major objections for this interpretation: 


* Redundancy: if Ardaëir I (r. 224-241) was truly from the seeds of 
gods, his son would have been as well. There would be no need to 
emphasize it twice (i.e., for both father and son)”. 


26 See, for instance, MacKenzie 1981, p. 17. 
27 Soudavar 2003, p. 43. 
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* Not all Greek translations deified the king, and letters from Xosrow II 
(r. 590-628) to Heraclius, and from Xosrow I (r. 531-72) to Justinian, 
rather support the contention that kings and gods were meant to 
reflect each other in glory and power. 


Translators did not always adhere to the principle of strict equivalence?”, 
and in the Greco-Roman context, in which, even the lover-boy of Hadrian 
(r. 117-38) was deified, it made sense for a translator to elevate the rank 
of the Iranian king to that of the Romans. This purpose was facilitated by 
the use of the epithet bay for Sasanian kings in regal inscriptions. In 
Achaemenid times, the word baya unequivocally meant god, but followed 
the path of degeneracy to become later on an honorific epithet. The ques- 
tion then is: what did it mean in Sasanian times? 

Fortunately, the Sasanian era is included in a time-bracket for which 
one can demonstrate that bay was used as a regal title at both ends. On the 
late end, we have the passage of bay into Turkic languages as bdg/beyg, 
clearly a title with no divine or religious connotations.?? Since bäg first 
appears in the Orkhon inscriptions of the 8" century, we are at least 
assured that by the end of the Sasanian era, its antecedent bay, had gained 
full temporal status. 

On the early end, we have the coinage 
of Ardaëir I’s brother and predecessor, 
Säpur, with his effigy on the obverse and 
his father on the reverse, with the fol- 
lowing legends respectively: bgy Shpwry 

i MLK’, BRH bgy p'pky MLK’ (bay Sàpur 

Fig. 2. Coin of Sapur and Sah, son of bay Päpak Sah) (fig. 2). 
(Dr. Busso Rm EE can 10 Tabati, when Papak killed 
Catalog no. 368, lot 364) the local ruler of Estaxr, he requested 
from the Parthian Ardavān IV (r. 216- 

224), the crown of Estaxr for his son Šāpur. When Ardavan refused, Papak 
proceeded without permission and placed Säpur on the throne of Estaxr?!. 


?$ Kellens 1994, p. 81; and Soudavar 2003, pp. 42-45, where a letter of Arsaces 
(originally in Armenian) is also mentioned in favor of the reflective image thesis. 

2 See, for instance, Lecoq 1995, pp. 183-86, Sims-Williams 2001, p. 62. 

30 Bazin 1960, I:1193. 

?! Tabari suggests that Säpur was crowned in lieu of his father; Tabari 1375, 11:580-82. 
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Clearly, even after defying the authority of their Parthian overlord, Papak 
and his son were in no position to claim divine status. Deities simply do not 
ask permission. 

Thus, like the English word “lord” and the French “seigneur,” by 
Sasanian times, bay had acquired a temporal meaning. As a regal epithet, 
it meant “lord, majesty” with no divine connotations whatsoever’. In 
Iranian literature, no king ever claimed divine power, except Jamëid. And 
when the latter did that, he immediately lost his kingship !?? 

But to further complicate the issue, instead of the normal Pahlavi 
spelling, occasionally, bay was written as an ideogram (“ALHA”)**. For a 
Syriac translator dealing with a Semitic language (as opposed to Greek), 
this spelling naturally evoked “god,” and suggested divine claim. It was 
thus used — in a negative way — by the author of an account on Christ- 
ian martyrdom under Sàpur II, who clearly had an ideological incentive to 
deride the Säsänian king, and accuse him of blasphemy*. 

In sum, the translation argument is not as solid as it seems. 


3.6. Precedents 


Two possible precedents may reinforce the interpretation of our Säsänian 
idiom as an indicator of god-sanctioned authority for the king (rather than 
divine origin). The first is the inscription on coins from Persis under the 
generic formula: [king's name] prtrk’ zy ‘Ihy’ ([king's name] prataraka of 


32 Alram uses the translation “divine” for bay (Alram 1999, p. 67), supposedly on 
a hint by Skjaervo, even though the latter translates it as "Lord" elsewhere; see, for 
instance, Skjaervo 1985, p. 594. In a recent publication, Skjaervo is again ambivalent 
about bay: he translates it as “the divine" on coins, but at the same time, points out that 
in the Paikuli inscriptions it appeared as "Your Majesty"; Skjaervo 2002, p. 49. One 
should also note that in the Bondahes, it is said that after the Arab invasions, and after the 
raids of the Turkic tribes, a certain Kay-Bahram who was “from the lineage of the bays," 
came to save EranSahr. The “bays” in there obviously refer to the Sasanians; Dadagi 
1369, p. 141. 

33 This account appears in certain versions of the Sähnämeh: see Ferdowsi 1988, 1:45, 
note 9. 

34 For *ALHA" in SKZ see, for instance, Skjaervo 1985, p. 594; for same in the 
inscriptions of Sapur III, see Fukai et al., 1984, appendix I. 

35 The sentence “men zar‘a d-alähe” (from the seed of gods), which is said to 
describe Shäpur II in that text, has been taken at face value by Sundermann, and accepted 
as proof of a claim of divinity; Sundermann 1988, pp. 338-40 (I am indebted to N. Sims- 
Williams for sending me a copy of this article). 
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gods), that is datable to the beginning of the Arsacid era”. Prataraka 
has hitherto not been defined in the Iranian context, but “in the official 
Aramaic documents it seems to mean something like prefect, superinten- 
dent or foreman."?7 Thus, following the departure of the Seleucids, the 
kings of Persis (present day Fars and home of the later Sasanians) altered 
the divine connotations of the Greek regal slogans by introducing a word 
that should probably be translated here as “deputy.” The king of Persis is 
then characterized as “deputy of god on earth,” similar to the Islamic for- 
mula: zill-olläh (shadow of god on earth), and very much in line with the 
ancient notion of a king reflecting the gods’ power and authority*®. 

A second possibility is offered by a passage in the Tir Yast in which the 
star TiStrya is said to have received his čiĝra from Apam-Napat?. Struc- 
turally, it provides a close parallel to the Sasanian idiom, for here again 
one entity derives its Ci0ra/cihr from another. Since we shall argue in the 
following section that čiĝra can only mean “brilliance” in this passage, we 
can conclude here that cir — as a progeny of &i0ra — was used to indi- 
cate reflective radiance, and that such a concept was ingrained in ancient 
Iranian cosmogony, and that the radiance of Cihr was indeed a source of 
power and energy from which kings and rulers derived their authority 
(or more precisely, through which they projected authority). 


4. The Avestan context 


A summary look at the Avesta had suggested to me that the translation 
of Gira as “seed” in many passages didn't seem right. Fortunately, Jean 
Kellens not only confirmed this suspicion, but also expressed his belief 
that in the whole of the Avesta, ciÜra only meant “appearance” or “bril- 
liance," and that gao-ciÜra, as a description of the moon, should simply 
be understood as the same term would be in New Persian: i.e., that “it 
appears as a bull.” ^? 


36 Sellwood 1985, pp. 300-302, 317. One should note that since ‘/hy’ appears here at 
the end of the sentence, it cannot be considered as a royal epithet similar to the one men- 
tioned in the previous section, and really meant “god” in this context. 

37 Personal communication by Shaul Shaked. 

38 Sims-Williams 2001, pp. 61-62. 

9 Yt 8:4, www.avesta.org. 

40 Private conversation. Kellens’ view on gao-ciÜra is also expressed in Kellens 1996, 
p. 86. 
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Fig. 3. The lion and bull icon at Persepolis. 
(Courtesy of the Oriental Institute, Chicago. Photo no. P 480) 


4.1. Gao-Cidra 


The latter remark ties well with my own conclusion that the bull of the 
Achaemenid lion-bull icon (fig. 3), stood for the moon, in an emblem that 
represented day-night perpetuity as well as the xvarnah bestowed by the 
lords of the day and the night, i.e., the ahuras MiOra and Apam-Napat*!. 


Fig. 4. Lion and bull design 
surmounted by sun and moon motifs. 
Seal from Sardis 


(Dusinberre, Aspects, 278) 


^! Soudavar 2003, pp. 114-18. 


This conclusion is now further strength- 
ened by the recent publication of a seal 
from Sardis which depicts the lion and bull 
engaging battle, with a sun and a moon 
carved above them (fig. 4)? 

This point of view obviously offers 
a much simpler explanation than the con- 
ventional — but incongruent — concep- 
tion that the "moon carries the seed of 
the bull;"? a conception that is mostly 
based on the Bundahisn imagery. In the 
Bundahisn however, the seed/semen of 


# Seal 4523 of the Istanbul Archeological Museum (Dusinberre 2002, p. 278). 
^5 See Yt 7:0-7, for instance in Avesta, 1:325-27. 
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the bull is taken to the moon for purification only. There is absolutely no 
indication that the semen remained there. To the contrary, the purification 
was immediately followed by the creation of species, explained in the 
following terms: “first a pair of bovines — a cow and a bull — then, from 
every other specie, a pair on earth, in Erän-v&j.”** The sequence leaves no 
room for the semen to reside on the moon. 

Moreover, according to Biruni, the sixteenth of the month of Dey was 
celebrated by Iranians as the day that young Fereydun rode a bull, and on 
that night, each year the image of a bull appears in the sky with golden 
horns and silver hoofs, which pulls the cart of the moon. For the same 
night, Biruni also reports another popular belief according to which a bull 
appears in the sky and augurs a year of abundance or drought, according 
to the number of sounds it utters?. Thus the idea of a bull appearing in the 
sky, and associated with the moon, was rather widespread. 

In what follows, I shall test Kellens' theory for the instances in which 
the second set of meaning has enticed many other scholars to adopt it. 


4.2. Afš-čiðra 


Ti&trya's description as afs-CiÜra (Yt 8:4), is generally translated as 
“containing the seed of water, "^6 presumably on the account of its sim- 
ilarity with gao-cira, and the fact that Tistrya is somehow involved in 
the movement of water on earth. His involvement though, is not for 
bringing water to earth but to make the water of lake Vouru.kaSa surge 
and flow (Yt 8:8, 30). In none of his avatars is he said to carry water to 
earth, nor make use of his presumed seeds of water. His source of water 
is lake Vouru.kaSa and therefore, on earth. 

More importantly, in the Yasts, afs-CiOra is not an exclusive quality 
of TiStrya but seems to apply to all stars (Yt 12:39); and in the Vendidad, 
in an invocation addressed to the “afs-Cidra” stars, they are requested to 
shed light on earth (21.13). It makes a lot more sense to request bright 
stars to produce light, than stars which “contain the seeds of water" or 
“are of watery nature.”*’ The context favors a meaning of brilliance, i.e., 


^' Dadagi 1369, p. 98. 

^5 Biruni 1377, p. 346. 

^6 See for instance, Malandra 1983, p. 143. 

47 Oddly, Malandra uses both expressions to explain af$-CiOra; Malandra 1983, pp. 141 
and 143. 
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one of the two original meanings of cifra. Stars are therefore character- 
ized with an afs-brilliance quality. The question then is: what does exactly 
afs mean in this combination? 

Af$ is a derivative of ap (water). It has also provided the NP verb 
afsandan (to spray), which is primarily used for water, perfume and other 
liquids, and by extension for granules such as gold*®. We may thus surmise 
that aff implied water in a raindrop form. Af$-i0ra would then mean 
“glittery as raindrops,” a very appropriate term for stars which often scin- 
tillate in the sky”. 

In Yt 8:4, TiStrya is described as opulent, glorious, af3-citra (glittery), 
and with a series of other qualities followed by the sentences: 


“yahmat haca berezät haosravanghem apam nafadrat haca ciürom" 
Malandra translates the above as: 


"the exalted one from whom (comes) renown — from Apam-Napat 
(comes his?) lineage.'?? 


The translation seems confusing and ill-defined. However, with two correc- 
tions we may obtain a more intelligible result. The first is to acknowledge 
that Apam-Napat's name should have been repeated at the end of the 
stanza but is not, because of the traditional Avestic pattern of repetition 
avoidance. He was thus the source of both renown and cifra for TiStrya 
(i.e., the star Sirius)”. The second is to translate Ci@ra as brilliance, 
because the main qualities of that star are all of luminous nature (Yt 8:2: 
white, shining, seen afar, ... piercing from afar with its shining undefiled 
rays), and befit Sirius, the brightest star in the sky at nighttime. As the 
Lord of the night and seas, Apam-Napat was the appropriate ahurä to have 


^5 Dehxoda 1994, 11:2633-35. 

^ In Yt 12:30-31, in addition to the moon that is qualified as gao-ciOra and Ti8triya 
as af$-Ci0ra, other stars are qualified as zemas-CiOra (earth-ciÜra) and urvand-ciOra (plant- 
Ciüra). The non-applicability of seed to the former two, eliminates a major argument for 
translating the latter two as “seed.” Describing a star to be “of earthly appearance/radiance” 
is certainly a valid characterization, and to describe a star (or a constellation of stars) as a 
plant is no more far fetched than to believe the moon appears as a bull. In either case, it is 
certainly less incongruent than the "contains the seed of" translation. 

50 Malandra 1983, p. 143. 

5! The second correction is independent from the first one. 
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bestowed TiStrya with the qualities that so distinguished him at nighttime. 
To talk about lineage here is to confuse the Iranian pantheon with the 
Greek one, where deities were actively procreating*. 


4.3. Raéva.cidra 


In the aban Yast, Anahita approaches a certain boatman, in disguise: 


“64. Arodvi Sura Anahita flowed up to (him) in the form of a beau- 
tiful, very strong maiden, well built, high girdled, erect, noble in 
respect to (her) illustrious lineage, in shoes worn to the ankle with 
bright golden laces.”* 


To pass as a maiden, all that mattered was her look. It did not matter 
whether the jewelry that she wore was inherited or recently acquired, 
whether she was an aristocrat or a nouveau-riche. Lineage is not necessar- 
ily an apparent trait. Along with the rest of the description, "raevat.ciürom 
azátayd" (which has been translated by the underlined sentence above) 
should describe what was visible at first sight. Since the first word is gen- 
erally understood as “wealthy” and the last means “noble,” a more appro- 
priate translation would be: “with the rich look of the nobles," i.e., she 
appeared nobly splendid. Once again, the primary meaning of cifra better 
fits the context. 


4.4. Asa-ciBra 


In his translation of Yt 19:12, Malandra has opted to translate cifra as 
family: 


* |... The Lie shall retreat to wherever it was whence it came in order 
to destroy the righteous man, him and (his) family and his being "77 


52 Even though Kellens muses that “Ahura-Mazdä ne se débrouille pas mal sexuelle- 
ment" (Kellens, “Le pantheon,” 81), and quotes Y47.2 and 3, in which Ahura-Mazda is 
addressed as “father” of Aša and Spenta armaiti, one cannot take the “father” therein at 
face value, for it is used in the sense of "creator," as one would say in English, so and so 
is the “father” of an invention. In Yt 17:16, A&i is said to have Ahura-Mazda as father, 
Spenta Armaiti as mother, and the Mazdean Religion as her sister (!). 

> Malandra 1983, p. 125; Chlodwig Werba translates it as “(her) lineage (being) 
rich/wealthy," (private communication). 

** Malandra 1983, p. 89. 
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In the case of the Sasanian idiom though, we saw that despite a Greek 
translation as “family,” only “seed” or “origin” were adopted to define 
Cihr. Malandra's choice here is, in fact, symptomatic of the difficulties 
caused by the introduction of the second set of meaning in general. He had 
to extrapolate “seed/origin/lineage” one step further, into “family,” in 
order to get a somehow more meaningful sentence. The shorter extrapola- 
tion, i.e., “lineage,” would have resulted in a non-sense, because the rest 
of the family would have still been alive and able to continue the lineage. 

Moreover, righteousness is not hereditary. The progenies of an asavan 
do not become automatically asavans, and the Lie certainly nurtured hopes 
of converting every newborn to his cause. Therefore, he had no incentive 
to destroy potential recruits for his own army. 

What the passage in fact recounts is that the Lie had come to destroy 
the righteous man, the aÿävan, and that destruction is explained as one 
involving both his CiOra and his being. The concept that I alluded to in 3.1 
is relevant here, for we saw that even when the asävan was dead, his 
“lights” Ge, his rayi and glory) remained, and acted as a source of energy 
for Ahura-Mazda, and that the cifra of the righteous man was very much 
the same. His annihilation therefore, involved not only the destruction of 
his “being” but also of his cifra, i.e., his radiance. 

By the same token, we can assume that for the term aša-čiðra, a translation 
such as “of just appearance" or “he who radiates justice" is more appropriate 
than the incongruous description: “containing the seed or principle of Aša.” 

Finally, there is a further consideration for the choice involving the two 
meanings. A religious text, like a political slogan, seeks maximum effect 
through relevancy and actuality. “Seed” implies a future potential; radi- 
ance and appearance evoke immediacy. The latter is therefore more rele- 
vant, more dramatic, and therefore more potent. 


4.5. Arya-CiOra 

In Yt 13.87, Ci0ra again has been understood as seed: 
“We worship the Frawaëi of righteous Gaya Maretan, who first lis- 
tened to the thoughts and teachings of Ahura Mazda, from whom 


(Mazda) fashioned forth families of the Aryan people, the seed (Ci0ra) 
of Aryan peoples." 


55 Malandra 1983, p. 114. 
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There are two inherent problems to this interpretation. If Ahura-Mazda 
fashioned the “seed” of the Aryan people, he obviously fashioned that 
nation as a whole in that seed, including Aryan families. “Family” adds 
no precision to the information conveyed by “seed.” Moreover, if “seed” 
was the correct translation, logically, the order of the two entities should 
have been reversed: seed obviously must come before any offshoot. 

Here again we are in the presence of the same concept as the one dis- 
cussed in the previous section: similar to the Gira of the asavans, there was 
a light or radiance attributed to the Aryans that provided victory and success 
to its members. My analysis further below of a similar concept, enunciated 
in similar terms, in royal Achaemenid inscriptions (see 5.1 below), shall 
provide added support for my suggestion here. 


4.6. A new trend 


In his recent analysis of Y 32 and its relevance to the Daëvas and their 
followers, Antonio Panaino clearly senses that the traditional translation 
of Cidra as “seed” is inadequate and opts instead for “manifestation” to 
define the Gira of Bad Thought. Nevertheless, he pays a lip-service to 
the traditional interpretation by including “seed” in a parenthesis and pre- 
senting it as another possibility?". It is perhaps time to follow the lead of 
Kellens and abandon “seed” and “origin” all together. 


5. Old Persian context 


CiOra’s Old Persian counterpart is čiça. It appears in royal Achaemenid 
inscriptions in two capacities: as qualifier of the word “Aryan,” and as 
part of a name (e.g., Cicäntaxma). In both capacities, it has been translated 
as origin and lineage. Having argued that in Avestic, Middle Persian and 
New Persian, the Ci@ra-family of words did not evoke lineage, it would 
seem rather odd to have the contrary in Old Persian. 


5.1. Aryan Ciga 


In three Achaemenid inscriptions, Ciça appears within sentences that define 
the king's affiliations. Darius (r. 521-485BC) declares to be: 


56 I am indebted to Xavier Tremblay to have pointed out this analogy to me. 
57 Panaino 2001, p. 102. 
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(1) Vistäspahya puça, Haxämanisiya, (2) Pärsa, Pärsahyä puça, 
(3) Ariya, Ariya Ciça 


i.e., (1) son of Vistaspa, an Achaemenid, (2) Parsa, son of Parsa, (3) Aryan, 
and with Aryan cica. As for Xerxes (r. 485-465BC), he declares to be the 
son of Darius and then repeats 1, 2 and 3 verbatim??. Although all three 
inscriptions are trilingual, the corresponding Babylonian versions of 1, 2 
and 3 are missing, and the Elamite versions read as the OP versions??. 
We are therefore left to rely solely on context for deciphering the meaning 
of Ciça. 

The three-partite inscriptions were meant to define the king's affiliations 
from the smallest relevant social entity to the largest. The second clauses of 
parts 2 and 3 obviously don't define new groupings, but provide additional 
information for their first clause. There is a tangible difference between the 
groups defined in 1 and 2: the name of the latter group is repeated while the 
name of the first group is not. One pertains to an inheritable trait, and the 
other to a transient state. If Darius's father is an Achaemenid, so is he. That 
is why Xerxes who qualifies his own father as Achaemenid, does not repeat 
it for himself, nor does Darius repeat it for himself in his own inscription. 
Therefore, if Parsa is repeated for father and son, it must indicate a non- 
permanent and a non-hereditary state‘. 

The analogy with 15" century Turkaman practices is quite revealing. 
Uzun Hasan (r. 1453-78), the Aq-qoyunlu ruler of western Iran, took 
pride in being a member of the Bayandor clan, named after his ancestor, 
Bayandor Khan. Like the “Achaemenid” affiliation, Bayandor clanship 
was a permanent trait and thus hereditary. The Aq-qoyunlu affiliation 
however, was not. It indicated membership in a confederacy that could 
change in time. A Turkaman could join the Aq-qoyunlus, or the rival 
Qara-qoyunlu confederacy, and move in and out. A Turkaman could 


55 DNa, DSe, XPh in Sharp 1971, pp. 82, 90, 116 and 130; Lecoq 1997, pp. 219, 232, 
251. 

"H Idem, and confirmed by Ch. Werba (personal communication). 

60 Similarly, in A2Hc, Artaxerxes II (r. 404-358BC) gives his lineage as son of Darius II, 
son of Artaxerxes I, son of Xerxes, son of Darius, son of ViStaspa, and only qualifies the 
latter as “Achaemenid”; Lecoq 1997, p. 270. 

9! The pre-dynastic coins of the Säsänians (such as the coin in fig. 2) which bear the 
name and effigy of Sapur and Papak, according to a *baya X son of baya Y" formula, may 
be in fact a reflection of the “Pärsa son of Parsa" concept of the Achaemenid inscriptions. 
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settle near Mosul and become a Mosul-lu, or settle near Sàm (Damascus) 
and become a Sàm-lu€. By the same token, we may surmise that Pärsä 
represented a confederacy, or a location-related affiliation similar to say 
Mosul-lu, or a mixture of both. Whatever it was, it did not represent a 
permanent characteristic®. 

More relevant to our study however, is the Turkaman affiliation, 
which was permanent. Once a Turkaman, always a Turkaman, and for 
generations to come. The term defined a nation in the ethnic sense of it. 
Similarly, the term “Aryan” defined a nation, i.e., an ethnic character- 
istic that embraced one generation after another. We thus see that the 
classical translation of the third part of the above-mentioned inscrip- 
tions has an inherent problem: its second clause is redundant and adds 
nothing to the meaning of the first clause (“Aryan”) that it didn't 
already have. To be an Aryan meant to be of Aryan lineage, and to be a 
Turkaman meant to be of Turkaman stock. To repeat it in a royal lap- 
idary inscription would have looked ridiculous to any member of those 
congregations. 

The better alternative to “lineage” is once again the primary meaning 
of citra, i.e., brilliance; a brilliance that could loose its luminosity and 
become né-roz as in 3.1, or be all powerful. Within a cosmogony in which 
power was derived from light, the legitimacy of Darius necessitated for 
him to possess the strongest light among the Aryans. As I shall argue here 
bellow, by claiming to have the Aryan Ciga, Darius was in fact claiming to 
possess the Aryan xvarnah. 


5.2. Tribal good fortune 


The key to the understanding of the Achaemenid concept of dynastic 
legitimacy is to acknowledge that similar to the Aq-qoyunlus, their mode 
of thinking was still very much rooted in a tribal framework. After all, the 
Aq-qoyunlu nomad-to-emperor timeframe was not much different than the 
Achaemenid one™. 

Among the nomadic tribes of the central Asian steppes, divine inter- 
ventions notwithstanding, the most potent force to project authority was a 


9? For information on the Aq-qoyunlus, see Woods 1999. 

6 Unlike Lecoq who relies on a clan-tribe-people classification (Lecoq 1997, p. 170), 
I believe that in lieu of “tribe,” “confederacy” may better explain the situation at hand. 

& Both fit in a 2-3 centuries timeframe. 
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good fortune tied to a group or class of people (as opposed to that of a 
leader). Thus, in a stately edict of Uzun-Hasan, which — despite the 
renowned religious orthodoxy of the Aq-qoyunlu regime — combines 
Islamic concepts with tribal ones, we can see that in addition to the 
powers of God, the "Good Fortune of the Bayandor Clan (dowlat-ol- 
Bayandoriyyeh)” is invoked‘. The Il-Xan Gäzän (r. 1295-1304), on the 
other hand, relied on a group larger than a clan, and would begin his edicts 
with the invocatio: “by the might of God and the auspiciousness of the 
Mohammedan nation (mellat-e Mohammadiyyeh).” It is however, in a 
Uygur edict of the Il-Xan Abu-Sa‘id (r. 1317-1335) that we can see this 
tribal concept given full rein. After invoking the power of the Mongol 
sky-god Tengri, the edict invokes the power of: “the nation of the Apostle 
Mohammad (Mugamad baiyambar-un omat-dur).” Less hampered by 
Islamic orthodoxy in the Uygur context, Abu-Sa‘id transformed what was 
known as the ommat-e mosalmän (the Moslem community) into a clan/ 
tribe grouping led by a successful leader, the apostle Mohammad. In all 
three examples we see reliance on a group-related auspicious power, next 
to god-sanctioned authority. 

Because the Avesta refers to the Aryan xvarnah, it is undeniable 
that the Iranians who also came from the central Asian steppes, believed 
in a group-related auspiciousness similar to the Mongols and the Turka- 
mans. The question then is: was this ever reflected in Iranian kingly 
ideology or iconography? The answer is yes, at the very least in Sasanian 
times. 


5.3. The dastar as symbol of the Aryan xvarnah 


In my previous study, I had argued that the omnipresent flying ribbons of 
the Sasanian regal paraphernalia was a symbol of xvarnah (MP xarrah, 
NP farr), and was probably named dastär to emphasize its function as 
conveyor of victory (dast)9*. Two additional arguments, unknown to me 
then, may reinforce those conclusions: 


65 Soudavar (forthcoming); Woods 1999, pp. 104, 259. 

$6 Rasid-Od-Din 1957, III:430. 

67 See Soudavar (forthcoming) in which the readings of Pelliot and Cleaves have been 
rectified; Cleaves 1953, pp. 27-33; Pelliot 1936, pp. 37-44. 

$8 Soudavar 2003, pp. 13-16. 
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e the writing of “xarrah” and “dast” are the same in Pahlavi9?: 

* in describing the signets of Xosrow II, Mas'udi supposedly men- 
tions that one of them bore the sign of “xarrah and xorram.” 7 
Since it's very hard to represent the second term (which means 
“cheerful” or “lush scenery") on a tiny signet, and because it has 
no affinity with the first term, I suggest that Mas‘udi, or a later 

scribe, mistook xorram for gorm"'. The 

latter is the term that Ferdowsi uses in 
reference to the ram that chased Ardaëir 
as a symbol of his xarrah, when about 
to defeat the last of the Parthians, Arda- 
vän’”. Moreover, a ram with a dastär 
tied around its neck and a pair of wings 

— also a symbol of the xarrah — was 

frequently used as an auspicious sym- 

= bol (fig. 5)?. The xarrah of Mas‘udi 

us mU therefore most probably referred to a 

ry. (Phe Field Museum Gastar tied around the neck of the ram 


of Natural History, Chicago, | 
Inv. 228840) on the signet. 


In depicting the Parthians as Ahrimanic’*, Ardašir had to change the 
main symbol of their sovereignty, namely the Greek-type diadem called 
dédém (NP dayhim), which was tied to the head”. Thus, the cord-like 
dédém was replaced by the thicker and more amplified dastär, and was 
interpreted as a symbol of xarrah. But besides changes in dimensions, 
the dastär had one additional feature (mostly after Sàpur I, r. 241-272): 
rather than having hanging tails, it was depicted almost horizontally and 


99 MacKenzie 1971, p. 202. 

70 Mas‘udi 1962, 1:243. The corrupted text in Mas‘udi reads: à», «el qu um "RET 
daleug and is repeated in Gardizi 1989, p. 98. 

7! As evident from the preceding note, both xarrah and xorram were tentative recon- 
structions. The writing of gorm and xorram are very similar in Persian: a, | y The 
latter should generally be written with a tasdid sign on the “r”, but does not seem to have 
been in the manuscripts. 

72 Soudavar 2003, pp. 20, 22. 

73 Soudavar 2003, pp. 20-22. 

74 Soudavar 2003, p. 33. 

75 See Boyce 1954 (p. 102) where it is repeatedly mentioned that the Parthian diadem 
(dédém) is tied to the head (I am indebted to Judith Josephson for this reference). 
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with ripples, in order to produce a windblown effect. The latter charac- 
teristic identified the dastar as the symbol of not any xvarnah, but of the 
Aryan xvarnah. Indeed, the stanzas Yt 18:2-5 depict the Aryan xvarnah 
as a most powerful force that “vanquishes the non-Aryan nations" and 
is accompanied by “the Strong Wind made by Mazda," as well as the 
“glorious star TiStrya.” It is followed by Yt 18:7 where all three are 
praised together: 


“Hail to the bright and glorious star Tistrya. Hail to the Strong Wind, 
made by Mazda! Hail to the Glory of the Aryas! ”76 


As evidenced by his inscriptions, the victories of Säpur I over the Romans 
brought a change in his titulature: in addition to “King of Eran,” he was 
named “King of an-Erän,” i.e., of “non-Aryan nations.” " Simultane- 
ously, the windblown effect was incorporated into the dastär, to visually 
emphasize this new concept. 

We can then surmise that the star which appears 
on late Sasanian coinage is TiStrya who is auspicious 
on two accounts. Firstly, as seen above, it is a com- 
panion of the Aryan xvarnah and its presence there- 
fore vouches for the presence of the latter as well. 
Secondly, when paired with the moon (as in fig. 6), 
the two represent the brightest celestial bodies of 
nighttime. In a cosmogony where light is a primor- 
dial source of power, the king had to benefit from 

both daytime and nighttime radiance. On coins, the 

on the obverse and : : 
reverse of Xosrow II dotted rings represented solar radiance”, and the star 
coins"? and crescent symbolized the Tistrya-Moon radiance??, 


Fig. 6. Moon and star 


www.Avesta.org 

77 Gyselen, 2002, p. 187. 

7$ From Soudavar 2003, figs. 16 and 41. 

7? Soudavar 2003, p. 17. 

I had previously argued that a star/sunburst without a circle around it, repre- 
sented a star and not the sun, and in combination with the moon, it was referred to as 
axtar-mah (star-moon); Soudavar 2003, 61-62. The combination first appears on the 
reverse of the coins of Kavad I who lost his throne once and regained it with the help 
of Hephtalites. 
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5.4. Aryan xvarnah or Aryan Ciga? 


So far we have established that: central Asian nomads who founded new 
empires clung to a concept of clan or tribal auspiciousness, that Iranians 
were no exception since they believed in the Aryan xvarnah, and that 
the Sasanians invoked it in their regal iconography. Logic dictates that 
the Persian Achaemenids who were closer to their nomadic past than 
the Sasanians should have done it as well. Since we saw that čiça meant 
brilliance, and we know that the primary symbolism of xvarnah is solar 
radiance, we can surmise that “Aryan cica" was very much equivalent to 
“Aryan xvarnah,” and was used in the same capacity. 

The question then is: why didn't Darius use the more familiar term 
of the Avesta which was certainly known to him, one way or another? 
We must first observe that in the Avestan context, there are two parallel 
sources of energy, the rayi and xvarnah. Even though derived from a 
tribal concept of good fortune, the xvarnah acquired a solar symbolism 
through punning and phonetic similarity with xvar (oun) Hl The rayi on 
the other hand, was light in essence and manifested itself through a 
brilliance that was referred to as citra. Since they both acted as sources 
of energy and could be symbolized by light, they had the potential to 
become interchangeable. 

As I have previously argued, while Achaemenid imagery was replete 
with xvarnah symbolism, the royal inscriptions systematically avoided 
mentioning that word®?. Indeed, since the xvarnah had Mi6raic conno- 
tations, it clashed with the image of an all powerful Ahura-Mazda that 
Darius wished to promote®?. On the other hand, Cyrus II (r. 550-530BC) 


3! Elfenbein 2001, p. 492; Soudavar 2003, p. 123. Even though it has been recently 
suggested that xvarnah comes from Scythian farnah-, corresponding to Sanskrit parna 
(feather) (See Parpola 2002, pp. 309-10, quoting Lubotsky), the wordplay between 
xvarnah and xvar that Elfenbein has suggested remains valid, despite the fact that he 
believes xvarnah to derive from a Indo-European root *(s)p(h)el-. For further ties between 
feathers and xvarnah symbolism, see Soudavar 2003, pp. 19-26. The latter connection, 
in combination with the notion of a tribal “good fortune," certainly vouches for a tribal 
origin of the xvarnah. 

82 Soudavar 2003, pp. 104-106. I had also given the example of the Saljuqs whose 
written legends differed from the iconography of their coinage, but had unfortunately cited 
a wrong reference in print. Footnote 259 therein must be corrected to: Bulliet 1074, 
p. 295. 

83 Names such as OP ciça-farnah (Gr. Tissaphernes: with radiant glory) may have 
facilitated the switch from xvarnah to Ciça. 
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and Cambyses' (r. 530-521BC) victories over the non-Aryan nations had 
certainly given them an aura of glory, namely the Aryan xvarnah, which 
Darius needed to reclaim for himself if he were to be accepted as their 
legitimate successor. By promoting čiça in lieu of xvarnah, Darius was 
wrapping a popular ideology in a shiny new robe that, perhaps, aspired 
to be more universal than a strictly Aryan concept. 

In the religious context, as Elfenbein has noted, xvarnah “resurfaced 
with a vengeance" (in the Younger Avesta).*^ Same is true for royal iconog- 
raphy®. In kingly phraseology however, the example of the Säsänians 
show that the Achaemenid precedence of using čiça instead of xvarnah 
became standard practice, and lead to the incorporation of the word ihr 
instead of xarrah in regal slogans. 


5.4. Ciçantaxma 


Among the rebels that Darius mentions to have vanquished in his Bisotun 
inscriptions, is one Cicantaxma, whose name has been translated: “brave 
by descent” or “of brave lineage.” I am not sure if this translation has 
any parallels in the Iranian context. The usual structure to convey lineage 
is through a “son of" or “born of" qualification; and if lineage had to be 
conveyed beyond father and son relationship, the clan name would be 
mentioned. 

The taxma of this name is akin to the first part of Rostam's nickname, 
tahm-tan (strong-body). Ciçäntaxma seems to be better translated as one 
who “radiates strength,” or is “of strong appearance.” 


6. The coinage of Queen Buran 


Since a major tenet of my arguments is that Iranian kingly ideology never 
allowed for a king to claim divine powers, a counter-example in this 
respect would make a serious dent in my overall thesis. If recent readings 
of the legends on the coins of Buran, daughter of Xosrow II, are to be 
trusted then such a counter-example exists. The fact though is that the 
readings are incorrect and they do not provide a valid counter-example. 


84 Eelfenbein 2001, p. 492. 
85 Soudavar 2003, pp. 104-106. 
3$ Lecoq 1997, p. 292. 
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Fig. 7. Coin of Queen of Buran 
(Daryaee, “Coinage of Queen Börän”, 78) 


6.1. Past interpretations of the legends 


The problematic legend occurs on the reverse of the coin of Burän (fig. 7); 
its reading has been the subject of many controversies all summarized by 
T. Daryaee in a recent article to which he added his own interpretation*’: 


a) Kuntz and Warden: ...GDH new bwlt'l (“Good bearer of glory") 

b) R. Göbl: gyh'n MN GDH new kit’l (“she who makes the earth 
strong with her (royal) splendor") 

c) V. Curtis and H.M. Malek: Gyh’nt GDH new bwilt’l (“your world 
(is the) bringer of brave glory") 

d) M.I. Mochiri: bwl’n tlwyn ZY yzd'n twhmk W gwhrt’l (“Börän vic- 
torieuse, de race divine et resplendissante”) 

e) T. Daryaee: bwil’n ZY yzd’n twhm wyn’lt’l (“Boran, restorer of the 
race of Gods") 


#7 Daryaee 1999, pp. 77-81. 
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For (a), (b), (c) and (e) the left-side reads as bw!’n TLYN (Buran, two), i.e., 
it reiterates the name of the queen already struck on the obverse, plus the 
regnal year “two.” In terms of approach, the main difference between 
them is that (a), (b), and (c) consider the right-hand side inscription as 
separate from the opposite side, while (d) and (e) consider the two sections 
as part of a continuous legend; Daryaee however, sets aside the number 
two and includes the other half of the left-side, that which contains the 
name of “Buran.” 

The diversity in reading clearly points out to the difficulty in deci- 
phering unfamiliar legends written in the usually corrupted Pahlavi script 
of coins. The acceptance of any reading must therefore rest on external 
factors; and since the yazdän toxmag (from the seeds of gods) part of 
(d) and (e) concurs with the Greek translation of the “ke Cihr az yazadan” 
idiom of earlier Sasanian coinage, these two readings have gained favor. 
At the same time, they provide added comfort to those who fervently 
believe in the validity of the Greek translations. 

The assumption of the continuity of the two texts, adopted by (d) and 
(e) however, is contrary to standard epigraphic rules that if separated 
sections are part of the same legend, there should be some indication to 
that effect: e.g., they are written in a circular form (as in the coinage of 
Asdashir), or if a motif must intrude into the legend, the two sections on 
each side should butt against that motif. Most importantly, there must be 
some uniformity in style and character. Here, one can readily see that 
the characters of the left inscription are larger than those from the right, 
and there is no indication to suggest connectivity. We therefore have two 
separate legends. It means that the one on the right cannot start with the 
"ezafé" ZY (=i), and whatever the starting letter is, it must be incorpo- 
rated into the next word. There is simply no yazdan in the legend. 

At this point I can rest my case since Burän’s coin no more constitutes a 
valid counter-example. If one deconstructs a previously accepted interpre- 
tation however, one has the duty to offer a more plausible one in its stead. 


6.2. New interpretation 


Traditionally, the reverse of the coin is where the information about 
regnal year and mint was struck (usually on opposite sides of the same 
circle). It was such an important tradition, that no new designer dared 
to completely abandon it, especially in uncertain times. Therefore, if the 
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word TLYN =2 appears on one side, the mint name must somehow be 
incorporated on the opposite side of the standing figure. Trying to conform 
to this tradition, and also include additional slogans in order to enhance the 
legitimacy of a ruler whose reign was not unanimously accepted, the 
designer devised a new layout: he divided the reverse of the coin into four 
quadrants created by an imaginary cross (fig. 7). This four-partite division 
is suggested by the fact that the horizontal axis goes through on the one 
hand, right between the two words bwl’n and TALYN in quadrants 1 and 2, 
and on the other, because the size of the letters changes from quadrant 3 to 
4 (those in 4 are slightly larger than those in 3). 

As there is a quasi unanimous agreement on the reading of quadrants 1 
and 2, I shall concentrate on 3 and 4 alone. The following possibilities are 
suggested: 


Quadrant 3 


A. whsytk GDE (waxsitag®” xarrah = blazing aura). Mochiri has suggested 
that the name Buran must have meant “abundant red-hair (bur)."?? For 
a person of Byzantine descent, this was indeed a possible feature. In 
addition, it would justify my reading, since the "abundant red-hair” 
could well be equated with a blazing aura. Moreover, in his listing of 
Sasanian rulers, Biruni adds the qualification sa‘ida (the auspicious) 
for Burän?', derived from the same term sa‘äda (auspiciousness) that 
Mas‘udi had used for xarrah in describing the signets of Xosrow II”. 
This qualification obviously concords with a person whose coinage 
may have described her as the one with a blazing xarrah. 

B. gwhl’n twhmk (gohran toxmag = of multiple noble lineage). It 
emphasizes noble birth, and befits a ruler who claimed descent from 
the kings of both Iran and Byzantium”. Furthermore, Ferdowsi 


88 Dinavari, for instance, scornfully remarks in his Al-axbdr -ot-tawál, that Iranians 
had no man left to rule (quoted in Maläyeri 1379, 1:298). 

# In some dictionaries, this word is spelled as waxsendag, but since it derives from the 
verb waxsitan (whs-ytn"), my spelling seems to be justified as well. 

90 Personal communication. 

?! Biruni 1377, p. 165. 
? See note 70 supra. 
Even though Byzantine chronicles do not acknowledge that Maryam, the mother of 
Buràn, was a daughter of the emperor Maurice (Garsoïan 1985, p. 579), what matters here 
is that the official Iranian version recognized her as such; Biruni 1377, p, 165; Ebn-e Balxi 
1968, pp. 25, 107. 
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mentions that she received many gohars upon her ascent to the 
throne?^, He uses the term in the sense of jewelry, but one wanders 
if it was not related to a possible mention of gohrän on her coinage. 


In addition, there is a distinct possibility that our clever designer intended 
to get a double-meaning from the same inscription. Puns and wordplays 
were very much a trade-tool of the scribes and functionaries who designed 
official inscriptions. The number “two” which is stated after Buran's 
name on the left-side may be in fact an indicator that the rest of the legend 
is doubly layered. 


Quadrant 4 


As already mentioned, the mint name was traditionally placed opposite 
the regnal year. In the instant case therefore, it should be in the fourth 
quadrant. In addition, there is a curious gap between the second and third 
letter from the end, which needs to be justified. 


C. nywkklt[]’! (nek-kard[]àr, good-doer). It's a legend that serves a 
double purpose. On the one hand, it conforms to the description 
provided by the Färsnäma that she suspended various levies and 
had a sirat-e neku (good-demeanor)”; and on the other, the incor- 
porated gap [] serves to isolate the two last letters in order to post 
the mint name as AR (probably Armenia). Politically it made sense 
to emphasize that Armenia was still part of Iran at a time when the 
Holy Cross was returned, or about to be retuned, and the truce with 
Byzantium was finalized. The ending pattern here may have been 
inspired by the legend on late issues of Xosrow II, read as eran 
abebim kard-ar?6. It should be noted that the same expression, with- 
out the ending two letters, appears in the Bundahisn in regards to 
the deeds of Xursow I (but the context and the numismatic evidence 
vouch for the remark to pertain to Xusrow II)”. That sentence is 


% Ferdowsi 1370, p. 2268. 

?5 Ebn-e Balxi 1968, p. 25. One senses that the choice of words in Persian texts is not 
fortuitous but was somehow related to legends that had circulated for instance on coins, 
and was preserved in historical accounts and even folkloric tails. 

?6 Góbl 1971, pl. 14, nos. 220, 221. 

TT I am grateful to T. Daryaee, to have pointed out this to me, as well as a related 
reference in Klima 1970, p. 141. 
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certainly more meaningful without the last two letters (ar). Their 
addition to the coinage of Xosrow II, as in here, was most probably 
to indicate the mint name as well. 


7. Conclusion 


At the very least, the above discussion shows that many of the accepted 
interpretations for the use of Gira and its progenies need to be revised. 
But if one can find comfort in the present analysis, and accept only one set 
of meanings for this series of words, a more interesting conclusion would 
be its relevance to a pervasive light symbolism that continuously shaped 
Iranian religious and political ideology. 

Through their radiance, various sources of power and energy were often 
invoked by mortals as well as deities. The xvarnah for instance, had a 
pivotal role in the concept of kingly authority. It was an individual — as 
well as a tribal — source of power that acquired a solar symbolism, 
partially through wordplay. Otherwise, it mainly manifested itself through 
rams, falcons, feathers??, etc... Another source of energy, the rayi, was 
only light in essence and manifested itself through its luminosity and 
brilliance, its Cidra. The former had its roots in the primitive tribal beliefs 
of the central Asian steppes, the latter may have been conceived as part of 
a new Zoroastrian cosmogony. 

The parallel utilization of the two concepts probably caused each 
to adopt the attributes of the other. The most important factor in the 
rapprochement between the two concepts however, is Darius' decision 
to claim the Aryan xvarnah that his predecessors had acquired through 
their conquests of non-Aryan nations, while minimizing its connection 
to the deities that they had venerated. The supremacy of Ahura-Mazda 
for Darius, entailed tailoring old concepts in a new garb. The bril- 
liance of Cica thus came to supplant the glory of xvarnah in the 
Achaemenid royal inscriptions. Centuries later, religious orthodoxy 
may have pushed the Sasanians to do as the Achaemenids once did: 
they used čihr in their inscriptions, but used the symbols of xarrah in 
their iconography. 


"P See Soudavar 2003, pp. 19-26; and note 81 supra. 
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RHYTA IM PRAISLAMISCHEN ZENTRALASIEN 
(4.-8. JH. N. CHR.), FORM UND VERWENDUNG. 
EINFACHE TRINKGEFASSE ODER LIBATIONSGEFASSE 
IN SYNKRETISTISCHEN RELIGIONSSYSTEMEN? 


VON 
Ulf JAGER 


Rhyta sind eine spezielle Gefäßform, deren Herkunft sich eindeutig 
aus dem iranischen Kulturkreis herleiten läßt (Svoboda 1956; Hoffmann 
1961 & 1989; Nieswandt 1997) und spätestens seit den Perserkriegen im 
5. Jh. v. Chr. bis zu den Griechen und den Thrakern im Westen nach 
Europa vermittelt wird (fig. 1-2). 

Im Westen Europas bleiben Rhyta ein Exotikum; werden aber noch in 
der rómischen Kaiserzeit von den Statuetten der Laren auf den Hausal- 
tären der Rómer mitgeführt (fig. 3) (Rediscovering Pompeii 1992, p. 141, 
nr. 6). 

Trotz der Tatsache, daB sie jeweils zum herausragenden Fundgut ihrer 
archäologischen Fundkomplexe gehóren, ist es sehr schwierig zu ermitteln 
wozu sie im ehemals realen antiken Alltag wirklich gedient haben. 

Entweder werden in ihnen Trinkgefäße gesehen, die im Bereich der 
herausragenden Führungseliten bei Banketten benutzt wurden, oder 
sie werden als Libationsgefäße in wie auch immer gearteten Kulten 
erklärt. Eine letzte ‘Erinnerung’ an derartige Libationsopfer dürften 
auch die von den rómischen Laren gehaltenen Rhyta darstellen. Schon 
im 5. Jh. v. Chr. gelten Rhyta bei Griechen und Persern als Trinkge- 
fábe der Gótter und Heroen, die man sich im Jenseits bei einem ewi- 
gen Gelage dachte (Hoffmann & Metzler 1990, p. 174). Aus wohl 
metallenen Rhyta lieb man die Flüssigkeit in eine Phiale fliessen aus 
der dann getrunken wurde (fig. 4). 


In dieser Arbeit soll das Thema aufgegriffen und ausführlicher besprochen 
werden, wobei hier auch in einem kurzen Einschub jene Rhyta einbezogen 
werden sollen, die sich in den Gräbern des Adels der alten Kónigreichen 
Koreas gefunden haben (fig. 38-40). 
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Daneben sollen zwei Rhytascherben mit besprochen werden, die sich 
in der nun vom Autor zu bearbeitenden Sammlung archäologischer 
Funde aus Khotan, Chinesisch-Turkestan von A.H. Francke und H. Kór- 
ber (von 1914) im Staatlichen Museum für Völkerkunde zu München 
befinden (Jäger, in Arbeit). Da die Sammlung Francke-Körber noch nicht 
komplett photographisch aufgenommen ist, kann hier im Moment leider 
nur mit sehr ähnliche Parallelen als Vergleich gearbeitet werden; worum 
hier um Verständnis gebeten wird. 

Sehr ähnliche Rhyta, bzw. deren Scherben, lassen sich nun eindeutig 
aufgrund eines komplett erhaltenen Rhytons aus Yotkan, Oase Khotan, 
welches sich im Provinzmuseum der Provinz Xinjiang in Urumtschi, 
VR China befindet (fig. 5), zuordnen (Marschak 2004; Katalog New 
York 2004, p. 191). 


Die beiden erwáhnten Scherben der Francke-Kórber-Sammlung ergän- 
zen sich dann zu je einem Rhyton, bei welchen die Gefäßkörper die 
Gestalt eines menschlichen Kopfes gehabt haben dürften; ein Vergleich 
mit dem kompletten Yotkaner Rhyton im Provinzmuseum Urumtschi ist 
sehr wahrscheinlich. 

Daf es sich in der Francke-Kórber-Sammlung im Vólkerkundemuseum 
München um zwei verschiedene Rhyta gehandelt haben muss, läßt sich aus 
der unterschiedlichen Größe der Fragmente der Gesichtsscherben deutlich 
ermitteln. Unterschiedliche Rhyton-Größen ergeben sich nach Marschak 
(Marschak 2004, p. 191) aus dem immer wieder Abformen älterer Vorbil- 
der über Matrizen in keramischem Material; dabei nehmen die Größen 
dann produktionsbedingt nach und nach ab. 


Grundsätzlich unterscheidet man bei den Rhyta nach ihrer äuBeren Form. 
Die ursprünglichere Form, schon in Iran um 1000 v. Chr. nachgewiesen, 
scheinen jene in Form eines Tierhornes, meist eines großen Rinderhor- 
nes, zu sein (Shepherd 1966, p. 292, fig. 2A/2B). Als Einfüllóffnung für 
Flüssigkeiten diente dabei das am Hornansatz abgeságte Horn selbst. Da 
sich diese frühen Rhyta in Ton/Keramik geformt finden, läuft das Horn 
nach unten zur Spitze hin nicht mehr in dieser natürlichen Hornspitze 
aus, sondern wird durch eine mehr oder minder künstlerisch ausgestaltete 
Tierprotome ersetzt. Hier verwandte man dann gerne Protome von Capriden, 
später auch gerne von Pferden und seltener Hirschen (fig. 6-7) (Shepherd 
1966, p. 300, Fig. 13; Nieswandt 1997, pl. 30.2; Meisterwerke J. Paul Getty 
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Museum. Kunst der Antike 1997, p. 70; Brentjes 1982, p. 115). Noch sel- 
tener kommen Reiter zu Pferde vor (fig. 8-9) (Ogannesyan 1973, fig. 56; 
Marschak 1986, fig. 220—223). 

Im Laufe der künstlerischen Fortentwicklung der Rhyta, die beson- 
ders seit dem Hellenismus verstárkt zu verzeichnen ist, kommt es dann 
zu auDerordentlich kunstvollen Ausgestaltungen bei den Rhyta, die 
ihren schónsten Ausdruck in der Gruppe der vierzig Rhyta des parthi- 
schen Nysa, Turkmenistan findet (fig. 10). Diese sind aus dem Elfen- 
bein von Elefantenstoßzähnen gearbeitet, weisen dionysisch-hellenisti- 
sche Randverzierungen auf und enden zum Teil unten in Kentauren und 
anderen Mischwesen. Da die Rhyta von Nysa eine Sondergruppe unter 
den zentralasiatischen Rhyta darstellen und zu ihnen sehr umfangreich 
geforscht worden ist (Masson und Pugatschenkowa 1956 & 1961; Herr- 
mann 1975, pp. 24-29), ist hier auf eine weitere Besprechung verzichtet 
worden. 


Die Besonderheit dieser Gefäßform des Rhytons besteht vor allem darin, 
daß sich zwischen den zumeist plastisch ausgeführten Vorderläufen der 
Tierprotome eine kleine Ausgussóffnung befindet. Diese läßt nur einen 
dünnen Rinnsaal an Flüssigkeit aus dem Rhyton wieder herauslaufen, 
sobald man den Finger von ihr herunternimmt. Das Rhyton ist, da es 
unten und oben gleichzeitig offen ist, nur so zu verwenden, daß man es 
in die Hand nimmt, die untere Offnung mit einem Finger zuhält, es füllt 
oder füllen läßt und dann den Rinnsal an Flüssigkeit wieder herausrinnen 
läßt. Rhyta haben in der Regel keinen Standfuß; daher müssen sie, sind 
sie nicht in Gebrauch, auf die Seite gelegt werden. Dieses wird dem 
modernen Betrachter nicht immer deutlich, ist er doch in archáologischen 
Ausstellungen gewohnt, Rhyta entweder auf Plexiglasständern aufge- 
sockelt zu sehen, oder aber mittels durchsichtiger Fáden aufgehängt vor- 
zufinden. Soweit wir wissen gab es in der Antike für Rhyta aber keine 
eigenen Stünder. 


Es kann angenommen werden, daß Rhyta aus Trinkhörnern entwickelt 
wurden, wie etwa jenem, das wir von einer skythischen Darstellung aus 
Kul-Oba bei Pantikapeion auf der Krim Südrusslands des 4. Jh. v. Chr. 
kennen, bei der zwei Skythen in einer Art ‘Verbriiderungstrunk’ gemein- 
sam aus einem schlichten, wenn auch großen Rinderhorn trinken (fig. 11) 
(Schiltz 1994, pp. 180-181). 
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Es ist hier nicht angestrebt worden, das Gesamtspektrum der Rhyta geo- 
graphisch und zeitlich komplett abzudecken. Für den uns interessierenden 
präislamisch-zentralasiatischen Raum ist seit parthischer und sasanidischer 
Zeit (2.-7. Jh. n. Chr.) auffällig, daß es hier zu einer weiteren Entwicklung 
im Rahmen der Rhytonausgestaltung kommt. 

Hierbei handelt es sich um die sogenannten Kopf-Rhyta. Statt des 
ursprünglichen Tierhornes mit seiner natürlichen Krümmung, bzw. seiner 
künstlerischen Umsetzung in Keramik oder Metall, wird der hauptsächli- 
che GefáDkórper nun in anthropomorpher Kopfform ausgestaltet. Das 
ursprünglichere Tierprotom mit seinem vollplastisch ausgestalteten Tier- 
vorderkórper und den Vorderbeinen wird zum reinen Tierkopf verkürzt, 
aus dessen gelochter Mundóffnung nun die Flüssigkeit herausrinnt. Bei 
einem glasierten, spätparthischen-frühsasanidischen Rhyton des British 
Museum des 3.-4. Jh. n. Chr. ist es der Kopf einer Rehkuh (fig. 12 Links); 
bei einem keramischen, sogdischen Exemplar des 6. Jh. n. Chr. aus 
Afrasiab ist es ein Capride, bzw, eine Astor-Schraubenziege (Capra fal- 
coneri Wagner) (fig. 12 Mitte). Bei dem berühmten Stück aus Khohna 
Masdjid/Afghanistan des wahrscheinlich 6. Jh. n. Chr., ebenfalls aus grauem 
Ton gearbeitet, ist es wohl eine Suleiman-Schraubenziege (Capra falconi 
jerdoni Hume) (fig. 12 Rechts und 13) (Shepherd 1966, p. 295, Fig. JA- 
C; Schlumberger 1971). 

Bei dem einzigartigen Stück aus vergoldetem Silberblech, welches 
heute unter dem Namen ‘Drvaspa-Rhyton’ im Cleveland Museum of 
Art ausgestellt ist (Shepherd 1966, p. 293, Fig. 3; Carter 1974; Mars- 
hak 1986) und aus dem baktrisch-sogdischen Raum des 6./7. Jh.n.Chr. 
stammen dürfte, ist der mit dem Kopf einer buddhistischen oder hin- 
duistischen Góttin verbundene Tierkopf der eines indischen Wasser- 
büffels (fig. 14). 

Wegen des Wasserbüffelkopfes und der Nähe zur postgandharenen 
buddhistischen Kunst, die sich vor allem auch in dem Göttinnenkopf 
manifestiert, ist eine Herkunft aus der alten Landschaft Gandhara (heuti- 
ges Grenzgebiet NW-Pakistans mit dem SO-Afghanistans) ebenso wenig 
von der Hand zu weisen. Göbl verweist darauf, daß der Wasserbüffelkopf 
in dieser Gestalt nur in einer wirklichen Parallele, nàmlich bei den Kronen 
der iranisch-hunnischen Nezak-Kónige von Kabul und Ghazni zu finden 
ist (fig. 15) (Góbl 1987, p. 74; bezogen auf Góbl 1967, IL, pp. 325-326). 
Demnach wáre das Stück dem Alxon-Zweig der iranischen Hunnen im 
5. Jh. n. Chr. zuzuordnen. 
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Verardi hat, in anderer Richtung argumentierend, anhand einer reihenartig 
gestalteneten Bordürenverzierung in einem buddhistischen Hóhlentempel 
von Jaughuri, Afghanistan darauf hingewiesen (fig. 16), daß die Stierkopf- 
motivik ganz allgemein im gandharenischen Bereich auch auf ein helleni- 
stisches Bukranion zurückgehen kónnte (Verardi 1981, pl. V). 

Eine weitere stilistische Parallele für das Clevelander ‘Drvaspa-Rhyton’ 
wird weiterhin auch in dem prachtvollen Kopf der Góttin Durga-Mahisa- 
suramardini (fig. 17) aus Tepe Sardar bei Ghazni der Grabung M. Taddeis 
gesehen (Taddei 1973; Taddei 1974, p. 129), die der Ausgräber in das 
8. Jh. n. Chr. datiert. 

Bei allen Kopf-Rhyta scheinen der anthropomorphe Kopf und der 
Tierkopfausguss in engster ikonographischer und damit auch religióser 
Verbindung zu stehen. Man darf wohl davon ausgehen, daß der anthropo- 
morphe Kopf jeweils eine bestimmte Gottheit darstellt und der Tierkopf 
mit dem Ausguss dann diesem Gótterkopf direkt zuzuordnen ist. Erkennt 
man diesen Sachverhalt als einigermaßen sicher gegeben an, so kann 
es sich bei den Kopf-Rhyta kaum noch um Gefäße für den profanen 
Gebrauch bei Banketten einer wie immer auch geschichteten Gesellschaft 
handeln. Wir müßten es demnach mit Gefäßen für den rituellen Gebrauch 
bei Trank, bzw. Libationsopfern zu tun haben. Leider läßt sich nicht pau- 
schal zuordnen, welcher Religion, bzw. religiósen Strómung diese Kopf- 
Rhyta als Libationsgefäße zugedacht sind; dieses wird sich auch weiterhin 
wohl — und das mit aller gebotenen Vorsicht — nur am Einzelfall sicher 
entscheiden lassen. 

Es ist anzunehmen, daß die Erfindung des Kopf-Rhytons, wie der Rhyta 
im Allgemeinen, in den iranischen, bzw. ostiranischen Raum zu verlegen 
sein wird. Somit wird auch eine Verbindung in den Raum vorislamisch- 
iranischer Religionsvorstellungen sicher nicht grundsätzlich fehl gehen. 
Die háufige Verwendung von Protomen von Capriden/Wildziegenartigen 
dürfte ebenso hierher stammen wie Litvinskij ausführte (Litvinsky 2003 
in Jettmar & Kattner 2003, pp. 56-62). Nach Litvinsky stehen Capride 
in engster Verbindung zum Vorstellungskreis von 'Peris', bzw. Feen und 
Naturgeistern, die ursprünglich im Bereich der Jagdmagie anzusiedeln 
gewesen sein mógen. Das altiranische Avesta, speziell Yascht 14, 27 weist 
darauf hin, daß die Wildziege mit ihren prominenten Hórnern als Manife- 
station des Gottes Verethragna, der mit dem Krieg in Verbindung gebracht 
wird, steht. Näher scheint aber zu liegen, diese Wildziegen mit bestimm- 
ten Aspekten von Fruchtbarkeitsriten in Verbindung zu setzen. 
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Neben den Capriden sind es bei den Rhytaprotomen auch immer wie- 
der, wie beim Drvaspa-Rhyton und bei dem Yotkaner Rhyton, Bovinae/ 
Rinderartige die hier dargestellt werden. Sind Capriden seit dem Neoli- 
thikum nach und nach zu Haustieren domestiziert worden, die dann für 
das Nomadentum eine immer größere Rolle zu spielen beginnen, sind 
die Bovinae vor allem für sedentäre Bevólkerungen zum typischen Haus- 
tier gewordenen. Für den Halbnomadismus und den Vollnomadismus 
sind Rinder in Zentralasien. soweit wir das heute einschätzen kónnen, 
hierfür kaum gehalten worden. Der Nomadismus und Halbnomadismus 
Zentralasiens in historischen Zeitráumen beruht auf der Haltung von 
Pferden, Ziegen, Schafen und Kamelen; hier besonders Trampeltieren 
(Camelus Bactrianus). Auffälligerweise fehlen aber Protome von Kame- 
len gänzlich! 

Im avestischen Yascht 10.28 ist es Mithra, der für die Mehrung der 
Rinderherden zuständig ist (Widengren 1961, p. 120). Im aus dem irani- 
schen Bereich stammenden Kult um den Gott Mithra muß dieser den 
Bullen einfangen, ihn schlachten um dann ein Fruchtbarkeitsopfer zu brin- 
gen (Hinnells 1973, pp. 77ff). Das Rind spielt neben dem Pferd auch eine 
große Rolle im Kult der Göttin Drvaspa, deren Mehrer und Bewahrer sie 
ist, woraus Shepherd geschlossen hat, die Verbindung von Wasserbüffel- 
kopf und Góttinnenkopf weise darauf hin, daB es sich bei dem Clevelan- 
der Rhyton um die iranische Gottheit Drvaspa handelt (Shepherd 1966, 
pp. 296 & 298; dies nach Darmesteter 1883, vol. XXIII, p. 17 im Zenda- 
vesta, Shiroza, II:14 und Gos Yast, 1:1-2). 

Der Góttinnenkopf am Rhyton von Cleveland wirkt ausgesprochen 
ruhig und friedlich, worauf besonders Marschak aufmerksam gemacht hat 
(Marschak 1986, pp. 269—270). In seiner Ruhe des Gesichtsausdruck folgt 
dem Drvaspa-Rhyton auch der menschliche Gefäßkopf am Rhyton von 
Khohna Masdjid, Afghanistan des 6.-7. Jh. n. Chr. (Schlumberger 1971, 
p. 6). Stilistisch stehen das Clevelander 'Drvaspa-Rhyton' und jenes von 
Khohna Masdjid, z.B. auch in der Gestaltung der Haare, der Kunst von 
Fondukistan, Afghanistan (fig. 18) (Hackin 1959, pp. 49-58; Góbl 1967, 
IL, pp. 313-314; Hallade 1975, p. 229), von Ushkur (fig. 19) und Akhnur 
in Kaschmir (Fabri 1939, pp. 592-598; Hallade 1975, pp. 160ff., 230) 
sowie von Tapa Sardar bei Ghazni, Afghanistan (fig. 20) (Taddei 1968, 
pp. 109-124; Verardi 1983, pl. V) sehr nahe. 

Diese postgandharenen Kunststrómungen stehen vor allem in Verbin- 
dung zum Buddhismus, bzw. sind buddhistisch. Es liegt nun nahe, diese 
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angesprochenen Kopf-Rhyta nicht nur stilistisch, sondern auch in ihrer 
religiösen Bedeutung zumindestens in die Nähe des Buddhismus zu rücken. 
Dabei ist nicht auszuschlieBen, dab es in dem Raum, der mit den Begriff 
‘Indo-Iranian Borderlands’ sehr passend beschrieben wird (Alram & 
Klimburg-Salter 1999), zu synkretistischen Erscheinungsformen zwischen 
den verschiedenen Religionen gekommen ist; wie sie in der jüngsten 
Vergangenheit mehr und mehr zum Gegenstand der Forschung werden 
(Heissig & Klimkeit 1987). 


Für das oben schon einmal angesprochene Kopf-Rhyton von Yotkan 
(fig. 5), welches sich nun im Museum der Autonomen Uigurischen Region 
Xinjiang in Urumtschi befindet und das vor kurzem in New York ausge- 
stellt war, ist der Kopf in Gestalt eines ruhig einher schauenden älteren 
Mannes mit Turban, prominentem Schnurr- und spitz zulaufendem Voll- 
bart gestaltet. Die Ohren sind stark langgezogen dargestellt, ähnlich wie 
dieses bei dem Drvaspa-Rhyton in Cleveland schon festgestellt wurde. 
Elongierte Ohren sind Gótterzeichen. Im Buddhismus, bzw. in der buddhi- 
stischen Kunst sind bei der Darstellung Buddhas die verlängerten Ohren 
Zeichen für das Tragen schweren Ohrschmucks in der fürstlichen Vergan- 
genheit des Siddharta Gautama Buddha. 

Die Augen des Kopfes des Yotkaner Rhytons sind, wie durch Meditation 
beeinfluft, geschmälert dargestellt. Sieht man von dem für buddhistische 
Darstellungen doch ungewóhnlichen Schnurr- und spitz zulaufenden Voll- 
bart ab, so steht das Gesicht in großer Nähe zu buddhistischen Darstellun- 
gen in Khotan (fig. 21) (Stein 1907, pl. LXXXT). 

Das untere Ende dieses Rhytons láuft in einem gehórnten Tierkopf aus, 
bei dem es sich der Hornform nach um eine nicht näher zu definierende, 
indische Büffelart handeln dürfte. 

Marschak (Marschak 2004; Katalog New York, p. 191) meint in dem 
Kopf des Mannes einen iranischen Weinhändler sehen zu dürfen. Sicher 
greift diese Erklárung zu kurz; zu sehr scheint hier vermuteter ehemaliger 
Trankinhalt und ÂuBeres miteinander verquickt. G. Gropp hat in seiner 
komplexen Aufarbeitung der aus Khotan stammenden archáologischen 
Funde der Trinkler-Sammlung im Übersee-Museum Bremen darauf auf- 
merksam gemacht, daß wir es bei der Yotkan-Keramik Khotans, der auch 
das gerade angesprochene Kopf-Rhyton aus Yotkan im Museum Urumt- 
schi angehórt, móglicherweise mit einer für den Begräbniskult erstellten 
Keramik zu tun haben (Gropp 1974, p. 306; aufgegriffen von Jäger 2004). 
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Leider fehlen noch größere Plangrabungen in Yotkan, die erweisen könn- 
ten, ob es sich bei Yotkan wirklich um eine Nekropole handelt. 


Im iranischen Vendidad ist es der Gott Yima (Vendidad II), der auf das 
Engste mit dem Totenkult in Verbindung zu bringen ist. Es wird heute als 
allgemein richtig anerkannt, daß die Yotkan-Keramik Khotans in ihrer 
Hauptmasse mit dem Kuschanreich des 2./3.-4. Jh. n. Chr. in Verbindung 
zu bringen ist (Gropp 1974, p. 297). Die Bevólkerung Khotans und damit 
die Hersteller der Yotkan-Keramik sind im entscheidenden Zeitraum 
ostiranische Khotan-Saken gewesen (Bailey 1982). Khotan ist aber auch 
eines der ältesten Ausbreitungsgebiete des Buddhismus im Tarimbecken, 
bzw. an der Südroute der Seidenstrassen. Früh dürften hier ostiranisch- 
‘zoroastrisch’ Religionsausprägungen mit dem Buddhismus aufeinander- 
getroffen sein. 

Im Buddhismus ist die Totenbestattung im Wesentlichen mit der Ver- 
brennung der Toten verbunden. Im zoroastrischen Glauben dagegen wird das 
Kórperbestatten und die Totenverbrennung allerdings abgelehnt; die Toten 
werden Geiern und anderen Greifvógeln, sowie wilden Hunden und Wólfen 
zur Entfleischung auf zumeist erhóhten Plattformen dargeboten, um die Kno- 
chen hernach in Ossuarien beizusetzen (Trümpelmann 1984, pp. 317—329; 
Grenet 1984). Eine Kontaminierung der heiligen Bereiche Erde, Wasser und 
Luft durch den verwesenden Leichnam soll damit verhindert werden. 


Leider fehlen uns für den Raum Khotan, insbesondere zum Bestattungs- 
wesen, noch die archáologischen Belege in beide religiósen Richtungen. 
Gräber der khotan-sakisch-buddhistischen Zeitphase sind in Khotan noch 
nicht ergraben worden. Durch den buddhistischen chinesischen Pilger 
Song Yün, der in den Jahren 518—522 n. Chr. auch in Khotan weilte, wer- 
den wir darauf hingewiesen, daß zumindestens die Könige Khotans weit 
auDerhalb der Städte in einem Sarg kórperbestattet wurden über dem dann 
ein Erinnerungspavillion errichtet wurde (Chavannes 1903, pp. 380-441); 
was vor der Hand erst einmal weder mit buddhistischen, noch mit ortho- 
doxen zoroastrischen Vorstellungen zu verbinden ist. Móglicherweise geht 
eine derartige Bestattungssitte/Körperbestattung für den Adel von Khotan 
auf alte sakische Vorstellungen aus ihrer Wanderungsphase zurück. 


Bei den größeren Gefäßen der Yotkan-Keramik aus Khotan handelt es sich 
móglicherweise tatsächlich um Funeralurnen. Der sogenannte 'Berliner 
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Dreihenkelkrug’ aus Khotan-Borazan der Turfan-Sammlung Berlin (fig. 22, 
26) (LeCoq 1918, pp. 337-343; LeCoq 1922, Taf. 20a; Rowland 1970, 
p. 176; Hártel & Yaldiz 1987, pp. 65, 67) sowie der von Marschak nun 
bekannter gemachte, sehr ähnliche Dreihenkelkrug aus einem buddhisti- 
schen Kloster von Yawuluk bei Kashgar (fig. 23) (Marshak 2004, pp. 190- 
191), kónnten derartige Funeralurnen sein. 

Ein áhnlich wie die beiden Dreihenkelkrüge dekorierter Weihrauch- 
brenner aus Kochoi Korgon Hillfort, Kirgizien aus dem Bereich des 
Tienshan-Gebirges gesellt (fig. 24) (Fedorov 2001, pp. 361—381) sich 
im Dekor diesen Urnen zu. Fedorov meint das Kochoi Korgoner Stück 
als sogdische Keramik nachweisen zu kónnen und verweist darauf, 
daß schon im 5. Jh. n. Chr. sogdische Siedler bis in das Tal des Chu 
gewandert sind und so sogdische Tópfertradition in dieses Gebiet kam. 
Aufgrund der Dekoration des Weihrauchbrenners, sowohl seiner allge- 
meinen Form nach, sowie auch des beschriebenen Farbtones der Keramik 
aber handelt es sich eindeutig um ein Produkt der Werkstátten von 
Yotkan-Khotan. 

Alle von Fedorov beschriebenen Details, sowie die aufgetropfte, rosa- 
farbene Engobe die leicht am Gefäß herunterläuft, hat Entsprechungen in 
vielen Stücken der Yotkan-Keramik der Francke-Kórber-Sammlung im 
Völkerkundemuseum München (Jäger, in Arbeit). Ein undekorierter, wenn 
auch kleinerer Weihrauchbrenner dieser Art aus weiBlich-hellem Ton, wie 
Fedorov ihn beschreibt, weist die Francke-Kórber-Sammlung in München 
auf. Nur konkrete Vergleiche kónnen hier aber in Zukunft Sicherheit brin- 
gen. Mit der sichelmondfórmigen Kopfputzzier des Medaillons steht der 
Kochoi Korgoner Weihrauchbrenner dem Medaillonportrát des Yawuluker 
Stückes nahe (fig. 25), den Marschak nach und mit Góbl mit den Münze- 
missionen der iranischen Hunnen nach 560 n. Chr. in Verbindung gebracht 
hat (Marschak 2004, p. 190 unten links). 


Auch Gropp vermutete schon, daß die Herrschaft der Iranischen Hunnen, 
bzw. Hephtaliten über Khotan im 6. Jh. n. Chr. keineswegs der buddhi- 
stischen Kultur des Ortes geschadet hat; der Buddhismus wurde weiter stark 
gefórdert (Gropp 1974, p. 34—35). Alles zusammengenommen ist eher 
anzunehmen, daf es sich bei dem Weihrauchbrenner aus Kochoi Korgon 
Hillfort, Kirgizien um eine khotanesische Arbeit aus Yotkan handelt. Aller- 
dings kann nicht ausgeschlossen werden, daß sogdischer Einfluß in Khotan 
spürbar wird; was schon Mode in ganz anderem Zusammenhang zeigen 
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konnte (Mode 1991/1992, pp. 179 — 214). Wir stehen hier noch ganz am 
Anfang und es erweist sich hier sehr deutlich, wie dringend international 
noch stärker kooperiert werden muss! 

Wichtig zu beobachten wäre bei weiteren Funden dieser Art von Yotkaner 
Dreihenkelgefäßen größeren Ausmaßes (der ‘Berliner Krug’ ist 45 cm. 
hoch; der Yawuluker Krug 57 cm. hoch), ob sie Leichenbrand enthalten. 
Hierfür wäre ein ungestörter Fundzusammenhang unerläßlich! 

In seiner Dekoration weist der Dreihenkelkrug aus Borazan (fig. 22, 26) 
der Turfan-Sammlung Berlin in einem seiner Medaillons eine Darstellung 
auf, die einen spätantiken Silen mit einem Rhyton zeigt (LeCoq 1918; 
Shepherd 1966, p. 301, fig. 14b). Inhaltlich ist anzunehmen, daß nicht 
mehr ein Silen des dionysischen Zyklus gemeint ist, sondern eine iranische 
Gottheit. Gropp (Gropp 1974, p. 306) sieht es als nicht unwahrscheinlich 
an, daß diese Szenen in den Zusammenhang mit dem iranischen Totengott 
Yima zu sehen sind, in dessen unterirdischem Palast grosse Bankette bis zur 
Wiedererweckung der Toten gefeiert werden (Widengren 1961, pp. 263ff). 
In diesen Zusammenhang wäre dann auch der Silen des ‘Berliner Kruges’ 
zu stellen. 

Auch an der Nordstrasse der Seidenroute im Tarimbecken, im tochari- 
schen Kutscha scheinen Tanz, Musik und ausgelassenen Feste im Toten- 
glauben einen festen Platz zu haben (Liu MauTsai 1969, I, pp. 8-11; 
Jäger 2004), wie uns die Darstellung auf der berühmten Holzurne aus 
Kucha, heute im Nationalmuseum Tokyo, zu lehren scheinen (Kumagai 
1957; Bussagli 1963, p. 87; Jäger 2004). 

Es ist daher nicht unwahrscheinlich, daß das angesprochene Yotkaner 
Rhyton ebenfalls in diesen größeren Zusammenhang der Khotaner Bestat- 
tungssitten zu sehen ist. 

Vorsichtig möchte man vermuten, daß Libationsopfer im synkretisti- 
schen, khotan-sakisch-buddhistischen Raum aus derartigen Rhyta gespen- 
det worden sein könnten. Diese Art Kopf-Rhyta sind wohl in Khotan 
keine Seltenheit gewesen. Sehr ähnliche Gesichtsscherben solcher Rhyta 
finden sich schon bei Stein (Stein 1907, Pl. XLIV, B.001a, C.004), und 
den Khotan-Sammlungen der Eremitage (Dyakonowa & Sorokin 1960, 
pl. 26, No. 951-953, 955, pl. 15, No. 343 = abgebrochenes Rinderkopfende 
vom Fuß/Ausguss eines solchen Rhytons) in der Hedin-Sammlung (Mon- 
tell 1933, pl. XII:3) (fig. 27-29). 

Die auch eingangs dieses Artikels erwähnten zwei Scherben der Francke- 
Körber-Sammlung aus Khotan fügen sich nahtlos in dieses Bild ein, auch 
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wenn wie hier erwähnt, Photos noch nicht vorliegen. Es ist somit damit zu 
rechnen, daf speziell diese Art der Yotkaner Kopf-Rhyta genau jene Art 
der Rhyta darstellt, wie sie wohl in gróDerer Menge in Khotan für wie 
auch immer geartete Libationsopfer für Bestattungsfeiern und/oder mit 
Fruchtbarkeitsriten verbundenen Totenmemoriae hergestellt worden sind. 
Gerade auch ihre Uniformitát weist in diese Richtung. 

Von archáologischer Seite ist letztlich nicht mehr zu klären, was aus 
derartigen Rhyta geopfert wurde. Schon Schafer hat darauf aufmerksam 
gemacht (Schafer 1963, pp. 141-145), daß die Herstellung, der Konsum 
und die Verbreitung von Traubenwein in China sehr wahrscheinlich in 
engem Zusammenhang mit den Sogdern zu sehen ist. Mahler hat versucht 
unter den keramischen Grabfiguren der T'ang-Dynastie (618—907 n. Chr.) 
Ausländer auzumachen, die Weinschläuche halten (fig. 30) (Mahler 1959; 
auch Schafer 1963, pl. XII). 

Die Interpretation Marschaks, bei dem Kopf des mehrfach angesproche- 
nen Yotkaner Rhytons handele es sich móglicherweise um einen westasia- 
tischen, bzw. iranischen Weinhändler, assoziiert, daß derartige Rhyta zum 
Weinkonsum gedacht gewesen sind. Unterstützt wurde dieses Argument, e 
silentio, wahrscheinlich auch durch die von Belenitskij bekannter gemachte 
Darstellung eines ein Rhyton benutzenden Mannes auf einer Wandmalerei 
aus Raum XXIV/1 in Pjandshikent, Sogdien (fig. 31) (Belenitzkij 1980, 
p. 119 und Farbtaf. 56-58). 

Der dort dargestellte Mann mit seiner mit Zweigen verzierten Kappe 
hält ein mit einem Ziegenkopf versehenes Rhyton so hoch, daß offensicht- 
lich Flüssigkeit in einem dünnen Strahl in seinen Mund fließt. 

Das Rhyton der Pjandshikenter Wandmalerei ist jenem sehr ähnlich, 
welches die Farhadi und Anavian Collection in New York verwahrt (fig. 32) 
(Shepherd 1966, p. 300, fig. 11). 

Auf einem Steinrelief, welches wahrscheinlich zur Grabanlage eines 
Sogders in Ch'eng-te fu, Provinz Honan, VR China, der spáten Nórdlichen 
Ch'i Periode gehórt (spátes 6. Jh. n. Chr.) und sich heute im Museum 
of Fine Arts Boston befindet (Shepherd 1966, p. 301, fig. 14C), sieht man 
einen in einen Kaftan mit reichen geperlten Randbordüren gekleideten 
Sogder sitzen, der ebenfalls ein ähnliches Rhyton hochhält (fig. 33). Es 
wird allerdings von dem Mann so hoch gehalten, daß, flösse Flüssigkeit 
heraus, diese ihm eher ins Gesicht laufen würde. Es mag die Interpretation 
erlaubt sein zu vermuten, das Rhyton würde hier nur hochgehoben, um es 
dem zuständigen Gott zu präsentieren! 
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Auf einer aus dem Panjab stammenden Silberschale des 5.-6. Jh. n. Chr. 
des British Museum hält eine dionysische Gestalt ein Rhyton so hoch, daß 
Flüssigkeit in den Mund des Rhytonhalters rinnt (fig. 34) (Shepherd 1966, 
p. 301, fig. 14a). 

Ein Tonstempel aus Kuva, Ferghana, zeigt den ‘dicken Trinker' (Kubera 
oder Wachschu?) mit Rhyton, Schenkkanne und ebenfalls einem Wein- 
schlauch (fig. 35) (Mode 2003, p. 165 und p. 198, Abb. 4B), wobei wieder 
gefragt werden kónnte, ob es sich wirklich um Wein oder aber um Haoma 
handelt. 


Shepherd weist in der Diskussion zur Rhytabenutzung darauf hin, daf es 
immer ein ritueller Rahmen ist, in dem Rhyta benutzt werden (Shepherd 
1966, pp. 301—304). Als Flüssigkeit, die wohl im rituellen Rahmen an 
Fruchtbarkeitsgottheiten gespendet werden, sieht sie das alte iranische 
Haoma, die Unsterblichkeitssubstanz. Sowohl auf dem Wandgemälde aus 
Pjandshikent, als auch auf dem Relief in Ch'eng-te fu steht die Benut- 
zung der Rhyta in engem zeremoniell-religiósem Zusammenhang; wobei 
dieses in Ch'eng-te fu schon daran deutlich wird, daB die Darstellung auf 
einem Grabrelief erscheint. In Pjandshikent scheint der Mann mit seinen 
Zweigen an der Kappe eher ein Priester als ein schlichter Zecher zu sein. 
Szenen wie jenes auf dem wohl sogdischen Relief von Ch'eng-te fu, die 
sich an Zahl in den letzten Jahren gerade aus dem Norden Chinas stark 
gemehrt haben, werden jetzt verstärkt im Zusammenhang mit sogdisch- 
zoroastrischen Begräbnisritualen gesehen (Lerner 1995, pp. 179-190; 
Lerner in Webfestschrift Marschak 2003). Auch hier liegt also die Benut- 
zung der Rhyta, wenn diese dann dargestellt werden, wieder eher im reli- 
giósen Bereich. 


Es ist nun mehrfach erwähnt worden, daß Gropp in der Yotkaner Keramik 
vor allem Funeralkeramik sieht (Gropp 1974, p. 306), was zudem zu der 
Vermutung Anlass gibt, daß auch die Khotaner Rhyta in den Zusammen- 
hang mit Libationsopfern im Rahmen von khotan-sakischen(-buddhisti- 
schen?) Begräbnisriten und Totenmemoriae im Frühling zu stellen sind. 
Dieses scheint im Moment hier die vom Autor aus gesehen plausibelste 
Erklárung für die Benutzung der Rhyta zu sein. 

Mode hat nun explizit darauf hingewiesen, daß auch in Khotan mögli- 
cherweise schon sehr früh sogdischer Einfluß spürbar wird (Mode 1991/ 
1992, pp. 179-214). Der Buddhismus findet schon früh auch Verbreitung 
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in Sogdien (Litvinsky 1968; Litvinskij 1999; Mode in Jettmar & Kattner 
2003, pp. 141-218). Die dominante Religion der Sogder bleibt aber eine 
ihnen eigene Form des Zoroastrismus, die sie bei ihrer Wanderung und der 
Bildung von Kolonien von Sogdien aus bis in den nordchinesischen Raum 
mitnahmen. Sicher ist in diesem synkretistischen Spannungsfeld eine 
Verwendung auch der Rhyta in Sogdien und Khotan zu sehen, wobei 
vor allem an eine Verwendung im Begräbnisritus oder bei móglichen 
Totenmemoriae im Frühling denkbar wäre, Die nur schwer fassbaren Syn- 
kretismen zwischen khotan-sakischem Zoroastrismus, der móglicherweise 
früh von Sogdern beeinflußt wurde, sowie dem Buddhismus schließen eine 
Verwendung von Rhyta in diesen Kulten keineswegs aus. Erst zukünftige 
interdisziplinär-wissenschaftliche Zusammenarbeiten auf internationaler 
Ebene werden uns hier ein gutes Stück weiterbringen. 

Auf sogdischen Wandgemälden werden häufiger Bankettszenen darge- 
stellt, wobei dort klar die verschiedenen Trinkgefäße, vor allem Silberpokale 
und Henkeltassen deutlich vorgeführt werden (fig. 36-37) (Al'baum 1960, 
p. 143, fig. 109; Belenitzkij 1980, p. 111). Rhyta fehlen bei derartigen Fest- 
mahlsszenen ganz, was kein Zufall sein dürfte. 


Eingeschoben sei an dieser Stelle, bevor wir zu den schon angeführten 
Rhyta zurückkehren, die Frage nach den datierungsmäßig fast gleichzeiti- 
gen koreanischen Rhyta: Wesentlich weiter nach Osten, genauer gesagt in 
die alten Kónigreiche Koreas des 5.-7. Jh. n. Chr. führen uns Rhyta, die dort 
ausnahmslos aus Bestattungen des berittenen Adels stammen (Goepper & 
Lee-Kalisch 1999, pp. 137-149 und pp. 143-146). Dabei lassen sich zwei 
Gruppen keramischer Rhyta unterscheiden, wobei innerhalb der koreani- 
schen Archäologie ihre Abstammung aus dem iranisch-zentralasiatischen 
Gebiet richtigerweise klar herausgestellt worden ist. Es wird vermutet, das 
sie von ihren Vorbildern her durch (iranische?) Reiternomaden nach Korea 
vermittelt worden sind. Einerseits handelt es sich um sogenannte echte 
Rhyta, deren Hornform an die von Rinderhörnern erinnert und die zum Teil 
Protome in Pferdeform, sowie ein Spundloch zwischen den Vorderläufen 
der Tierprotome aufweisen (fig. 38) (Goepper & Lee-Kalisch 1999, p. 139, 
Abb. 13:1). 

Sie entstammen Gräbern des berittenen Adels von Shilla und Kaya 
zwischen dem 5.-6. Jh. n. Chr. Eine Eigenentwicklung auf koreanischem 
Boden sind dann jene keramischen Rhyta die man besser als ‘Pseudo-Rhyta’ 
bezeichnen sollte. Es sind Gefäße, die zwar Horn- oder Rhytonformen 
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nachahmen, jedoch fehlt ihnen das entscheidende Spundloch. Sie sind als 
mehrstufige keramische Objekte gestaltet; háufig auf Sockeln in Pferdege- 
stalt, die dann wie ihre ältesten Vorstufen, nur durch Trinken vom oberen 
Hornmündungsrand her geleert werden konnten (fig. 39) (Goepper & Lee- 
Kalisch 1999, p. 138). 

Eine keramische Sonderform Koreas im gleichen Zeitraum sind Rhyta 
in Gestalt von Reitern zu Pferde, die in der Gestaltung des Zaumzeugs 
und ihrer Bewaffnung nach in direktem Zusammenhang zu Waffen und 
Pferdezaumzeug der Shilla-Zeit stehen. Das schónste Stück ist hierbei 
jenes aus dem Kunyongch'ong (Goldglockengrab) aus Kyongju (fig. 40), 
Provinz Nord-K yongsang des 5.-6. Jh. n. Chr., welches sich als National- 
schatz Nr. 91 heute im Koreanischen Nationalmuseum Seoul befindet 
(Goepper & Lee-Kalisch 1999, pp. 143—145, fig. 15:1). Mit einer Hóhe 
von 23,5 cm. und einer Lànge von 29,2 cm. ist es aus hartem, um die 
1000 Grad Celsius gebranntem Steinzeug hergestellt. 

Im Goldglockengrab fand sich dieses Rhyton in der Beigabenkammer, 
ausserhalb des Sarges. Es wird mit den Begräbnisfeierlichkeiten in Verbin- 
dung gebracht. Als Spund oder Ausguss dient eine verlängerte Ausgusstülle 
auf der Brust des Pferdes. Gefüllt wurde diese Form der Rhyta durch einen 
auf der Kuppe des Pferdes als Eingussóffnung gestalteten nomadischen 
Kessel, wie wir ihn über die Steppenzone verbreitet immer wieder mit dem 
sogenannten hunnischen Milieu in Verbindung zu bringen gewóhnt sind 
(Koch 1997). Nebenbei sei erwähnt, dass wir durch die Anbringung dieses 
Kessels auf dem Pferd instand gesetzt werden, die Art und Weise des 
Transports derartiger ‘hunnischer’ Kessel nachzuvollziehen (Maenchen- 
Helfen 1978, p. 227, pl. XXIV). In ihrer Art sind derartige Pferd-Reiter- 
Rhyta in direkter Linie móglicherweise etwa mit jenem uniken silbernen 
Rhyton in Verbindung zu setzen, wie es Marschak (Marschak 1986, p. 352, 
fig. 220—223) aus den Ostgebieten Mittelasiens im 8.-9. Jh. n. Chr, heute in 
der Rüstkammer des Kreml in Moskau befindlich, abbildet. Sicher hatten 
derartige Pferd-Reiter-Rhyta dort im Osten Mittelasiens ihren Ursprung, 
bzw. es gab dort ältere Vorbilder, die heute aber verloren sind. Leider 
stammt das in Silber gearbeitete Pferd-Reiter-Rhyton der Rüstkammer des 
Moskauer Kreml (fig. 9) aus einem nicht geklárten Fundzusammenhang, es 
bleibt im Moment noch ein Unikat. 

Für die koreanischen Rhyta der Kaya-Shilla-Zeit des 5.-6. Jh. n. Chr. 
scheint zweierlei wichtig zu sein: Einerseits sind sie ohne den Einfluss 
reiternomadischer Stämme im spätantik-frühmittelalterlichen Korea nicht 
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zu erklären, andererseits stammen sie ausnahmslos aus Gräbern, wobei sie in 
den Zusammenhang mit Bestattungssitten des Reiteradels Koreas gebracht 
werden. Für Korea wird gemutmasst, daß es vor dem Eindringen des Budd- 
hismus im 4. Jh. n. Chr. und dann verstárkt ab dem 6.-7. Jh. n. Chr. eine Art 
Staatsschamanismus gegeben hat, der dann zunehmend vom Buddhismus 
zurückgedrängt wurde (Lewin 1964, pp. 199—210; Goepper, Ji Hyun 
Whang & Whitfield 1984, p. 18). Ob der koreanische Schamanismus, 
was eine gewisse Wahrscheinlichkeit hat und sich auch anhand anderer 
Fundobjekte (z.B. Kronen mit Weltenbaumdarstellungen) móglicherweise 
objektivieren lassen könnte (Hentze 1933, pp. 156-163), massiv von Rei- 
ternomaden aus dem zentralasiatischen Bereich beeinflußt ist, wird noch 
diskutiert (Werner 1988). Mit der massiven Ausbreitung des Buddhismus 
in Korea ab dem 6.-7. Jh. n. Chr. verschwindet die Beigabensitte in 
den Gräbern des Adels Koreas, womit auch die koreanischen Rhyta und 
Pseudo-Rhyta verschwinden. Móglicherweise ist dieses tatsáchlich mit 
dem Zurückdrängen schamanistischer Begräbnisriten durch den Buddhis- 
mus in Verbindung zu bringen. 

Wire das so richtig, so könnte angenommen werden, daß es in Korea 
keine Synkretismen der Art gegeben hat, die weiter eine Rhytabenutzung 
im (Grab-)Kult/Bestattungsritus zugelassen hätte. 


Die Verwendung der Rhyta im vorislamischen ostiranisch-zentralasiati- 
schen Raum, wie im koreanischen Bereich des 4.-7. Jh. n. Chr. auch, steht 
soweit man nun annehmen darf wohl vor allem im weitesten Zusammen- 
hang mit den Bestattungssitten. 

So wird der sogdische Edle auf dem Relief von Ch'eng-te fu, Honan, 
der Ch’i-Periode des 6. Jh. n. Chr. mit dem erhobenen Rhyton in der Hand 
gezeigt (fig. 33) (Shepherd 1966, p. 301, fig. 14c; Mode in Jettmar & 
Kattner 2003, p. 202, Abb. 8D). Darstellungen dieser Art sind relativ ein- 
deutig mit Jenseitsvorstellungen in Verbindung zu bringen; offenbar wird 
nur im auf das Jenseits bezogenen Rahmen aus Rhyta etwas getrunken 
oder viel mehr noch geopfert. So sieht Mode (Mode in Jettmar & Kattner 
2003, pp. 165-166) in dem 'dicken Trinker' des Medaillons des 'Berliner 
Kruges’ aus Khotan-Borazan der ein Rhyton hält (fig. 35), den indischen 
Gott Kubera (Shepherd 1966, p. 301, fig. 14B). Dieser steht nach Mode 
auf noch nicht geklärte Weise mit dem Stadtgott von Khotan, Kubera- 
Vaishravana in Zusammenhang. Ob der auf dem Khotan-Borazaner Krug 
dargestellte ‘Kubera’ mit dem Rhyton aber Vaishravana darstellen soll, 
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bleibt vorerst ungeklärt. Mode sieht auch Zusammenhänge mit dem sog- 
dischen Gott Wachshu, der Bezüge zu Fruchtbarkeit, Wohlstand und 
Reichtum hat. Damit wären wir wieder bei der Frage ob aus diesen Rhyta, 
in enger Verbindung von Bestattungssitten, Fruchtbarkeit und der Hoff- 
nung auf eine irgendwie geartete Wiederkehr der Toten, Libationsopfer 
gespendet worden sein könnten. Unmöglich erscheint dieses in einer von 
synkretistischen Vorstellungen geprägten religiösen Umwelt nicht, wie sie 
in Zentralasien in präislamischer Zeit nicht unüblich war. Religionshisto- 
risch ist nicht auszuschlieBen, dab an bestimmten Jahrestagen, wie z.B. 
dem Neujahrsfest, auch den Toten gedacht wurde und dabei den Frucht- 
barkeit beeinfluBenden Gottheiten geopfert wurde (Eliade 1966, pp. 46ff). 
Zumindestens für den tocharischen Staat von Kutscha, an der nórdlichen 
Route der Seidenstrasse im Tarimbecken gelegen, gibt es trotz des Budd- 
hismus als Staatsreligion, Tierkämpfe und Wasser, -bzw. Regenzauber 
zum iranischen Nauroz am 21. März jeden Jahres (Liu Mau-Tsai 1969, 
p. 10). Für Khotan mag ähnliches gegolten haben. Die neuerlichen franzó- 
sisch-chinesischen Grabungen in Keriya, óstlich Khotan, unter der Leitung 
von C. Debaine-Francfort und A. Idriss sowie Wang Binghua haben zu 
der Vermutung Anlaß gegeben, daß die antiken kulturellen Verbindungen 
zwischen Khotan und dem Raum Kutscha erheblich enger gewesen sind 
als bisher angenommen. Demnach war das Gebiet von Keriya sehr stark 
durch Irrigationssysteme bewässert und reichte dadurch wesentlich weiter 
nach Nordosten wie heute. Über eine antike Direktroute in nordóstlicher 
Richtung von Khotan-Keriya aus nach Kutscha wird nun gemutmaßt 
(Debaine-Francfort, Idriss & Wang Binghua 1994, p. 35). 


Die Medaillons des Khotan-Borazaner 'Berliner Kruges' mit ihren 'dionsy- 
sischen' Medaillons (fig. 26) verweisen ebenso in derartige Vorstellungs- 
welten; was noch erhärtet werden würde, kónnte man nachweisen, daD es 
sich bei dieser Art von Dreihenkelkrügen (fig. 22-23) um Funeralurnen 
gehandelt hat. Der ‘Kubera’ des Khotan-Borazaner Kruges in Berlin hält 
nicht nur ein Rhyton, sondern auch eine Schale, was darauf hinweisen 
kónnte, dab aus dem Rhyton in die Schale hinein gespendet wurde; der 
‘Kubera’ trinkt nicht daraus. Von den sieben Medaillons des ‘Berliner Kru- 
ges’ kommt das Motiv des ‘Kubera’ zwei mal vor; vier mal ist eine in indi- 
sche Gótterkleidung gewandte weibliche Gestalt dargestellt, welche Becher 
und Schenkkanne hält. Das letzte Motiv ist ein Lówenkopf, der so nicht 
weiter zu interpretieren ist (LeCoq 1919; LeCoq-Waldschmidt 1922, p. 29, 
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Taf. 45; Härtel in Hártel & Auboyer 1971, p. 265, Nr. 235). Somit weisen 
diese Medaillons in ihren Verzierungen ausnahmslos in Richtung Fruchtbar- 
keits,- bzw. Wiederbelebungsopfer, will man sie nicht als profane Motive 
in Richtung Fest und Bankett (Zecherei) deuten. Der ähnliche Dreihenkel- 
krug aus Yawuluk bei Kaschgar (Marschak in Katalog New York 2004, 
pp. 190-191, No. 97) weist neben der schon von dem ‘Berliner Krug’ 
bekannten Góttin mit der Schenkkanne einen in Dreiviertelvorderansicht 
dargestellten gekrónten Kónigskopf auf. Dieser ist, eben wegen der Sichel- 
mondkrone, nur mit den iranischen Hunnen nach 560 n. Chr. in Verbin- 
dung zu bringen (Göbl 1967, Bd.I, pp. 113-115, 252-253: G57, K35, 
46, Emission 147-151; Bd.Il: pp. 50, 71-89). Offen bleibt dabei die 
Frage, ob es sich bei dem Königsportrait um einen historischen (iranisch- 
hunnischen) Herrscher über Khotan im 6. Jh. n. Chr. handelt, oder ob es 
sich um einen mythischen, vergóttlichten Herrscher (in iranisch-hunnischem 
Gewand) handelt. Die Nähe zu Opfer (Kónigsopfer um Fruchtbarkeit?) 
oder konkreter um Libationsopfer liegt wieder nahe. Es wird Experten und 
Forschungen zu den Synkretismen zwischen den iranisch geprägten khota- 
nesischen Religionsvorstellungen und ihrer Vermischung mit dem früh 
einsetzenden Buddhismus in Khotan vorbehalten sein, hier das Richtige 
zu ermitteln. Diese gilt insbesondere für die konkreten Khotaner Vorstel- 
lungen im Spannungsfeld zwischen althergebrachter sakischer Religiosität 
(Schamanismus?), sakischem Zoroastrismus und frühem Buddhismus. Eine 
zu verstärkende Forschungstätigkeit in enger Verbindung mit unseren chi- 
nesischen und uigurischen Kollegen kónnte hierzu in Zukunft erheblich 
Neues zutage bringen. 

Ob das Fehlen des ‘Kubera’ mit dem Rhyton auf dem neueren Krug 
aus Yawuluk bei Kaschgar irgendwelche konkreten Gründe hat, muß dahin- 
gestellt bleiben so lange, wie die Anzahl derartiger Funde von Khotaner 
Dreihenkelkrügen nicht quantitativ wesentlich größer wird. Somit ist zumin- 
destens nicht auszuschließen, daß auch das von Marschak besprochene 
Yotkaner Kopf-Rhyton (Marschak in Katalog New York 2004, p. 191, 
Nr. 98), zu dem sich wie oben angemerkt zahlreiche Scherben solcher 
Rhyta aus Khotan in verschiedenen Sammlungen gesellen, in die ostira- 
nisch-khotansakisch-buddhistische Religionsausübung in Khotan stellen 
lassen. 


Kaum zu klären ist hier leider auch, ob es Zusammenhánge mit dem wohl 
als sakisch zu bezeichnenden Kentauren-Rhyton aus Imit/Ishkuman im 
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Hindukusch, unklarer Zeitstellung (Stein 1944, pp. 14-16; Jettmar 1979, 
pp. 917-926, fig. 6) im Ashmolean-Museum Oxford gibt (fig. 41). 

Das bronzene Rhyton in Gestalt eines Kentauren, der eine Ziege in 
Händen hält und sehr wahrscheinlich aus einem sakischen Kurgan in 
Ishkuman stammt, konnte ein ferner Vorläufer des schónen Yotkaner 
Rhytons im Museum Urumtschi sein. In vorchristlicher Zeit entstanden, 
dürften die sakischen Hersteller des Ishkumaner Kentauren-Rhytons zu 
jener sakischen Einwanderungswelle gerechnet werden, die dann auch 
Khotan erreichte und zur dortigen khotansakischen Kultur führte. 


Festzuhalten bleibt, daß gerade die Kopf-Rhyta des präislamischen Zen- 
tralasien, seit sasanidischer Zeit bis zur Islamisierung, in engster Verbin- 
dung mit synkretistischen Vorstellungen in Zusammenhang stehen, die eng 
mit Fruchtbarkeit, Wiederbelebung und Jenseitsvorstellungen in Zusam- 
menhang zu stellen sind. Eine enge Verbindung zum Bestattungsritus liegt 
relativ nahe; da sich beide religiósen Bereiche durchdringen. 

Als Trinkgefäße der spätantiken, bzw. frühmittelalterlichen Führungse- 
liten scheiden die Rhyta wohl in Zentralasien aus. Anderenfalls müßte 
man damit rechnen, sie einerseits mit anderen Trinkgefäßen auf Wand- 
malereien vergesellschaftet zu sehen, andererseits müssten Rhyta dann 
häufiger im Fundgut der ehemaligen Wohnsitze dieser Führungseliten 
auftauchen. Beides scheint nicht der Fall zu sein. Die Funktion der Rhyta 
im práislamischen Zentralasien dürfte also wesentlich eher im religiósen 
Rahmen als Libationsgefäße zu sehen und zu suchen sein. 
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Fig. 1. Rhyta aus Amlash, Iran, 1. Jtsd. v. Chr. (nach Shepherd 1966, p. 292, fig. 2AB). 
Fig. 2. Rhyton in Hornform mit Pferdeprotome aus Borowo, Thrakien, 4.-3. Jh. v. Chr. 
(nach Brentjes 1982, p. 104). 

Fig. 3. Bronzestatuette eines Lar aus Pompeji, ein Rhyton haltend, 1. Jh. n. Chr. 
(nach *Rediscovering Pompejí 1992, p. 141, nr. 6). 
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Fig. 4. Dionysischer Trinker auf apulischem Krater, hellenistisch, Kunsthist. Mus. Wien 
(nach Shepherd 1966, p. 300, fig. 13). 
Fig. 5. Rhyton aus Yotkan, Auton.-Region Xinjiang, VR China, 5. Jh. n. Chr (?) 
(nach Marschak in Watt 2004, p. 191). 
Fig. 6. Hirschenprotom-Rhyton, Getty Museum, Los Angeles. Ostseleukidisch, 
1. Jh. n. Chr. (nach Meisterwerke 1997, p. 70). 
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Fig. 7. Thrakisches Hirschkopf-Rhyton aus Panagjurischte, Bulgarien, 4. Jh. v. Chr 
(nach Brentjes 1982, p. 115). 
Fig. 8. *Reiter-Rhyton' aus Armenien, wohl achámenidisch, 5. Jh. v. Chr., 
Museum Eriwan (nach Ogannesyan 1973, fig. 56). 
Fig. 9. Reiter-Rhyton aus dem ôstlichen Mittelasien, 8.-9. Jh. n. Chr., 
Rüstkammer des Kreml in Moskau, Russland (nach Marschak 1986, fig. 220-223). 
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Fig. 10. Rhyta aus dem parthischen Nisa, Turkmenien, 3. Jh. v. Chr., 
Museum Ashchabad, Turkmenien (nach Hermann 1975, pp. 25, 29). 
Fig. 11. Verbrüderungsszene zweier Skythen, aus Horn trinkend, 
aus dem Kurgan von Kul Oba, Südrussland, Eremitage St. Petersburg, 4. Jh. v. Chr. 
(nach Schiltz 1994, p. 181). 
Fig. 12. von links nach rechts: Spätparthisch-Frühsasanidisches Rhyton im British 
Museum, Sogdisches Kopf-Rhyton aus Afrasiab, Rhyton aus Khohna Masdjid, 
Afghanistan (nach Shepherd 1966, p. 295, fig. 5). 
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Fig. 13. Keramik-Rhyton in Kopfform, aus Khohna Masdjid, Afghanistan, 6. Jh. n. Chr. 
(nach Schlumberger 1971, p. 6). 

Fig. 14. Drvaspa-Rhyton, 5.-7. Jh. n. Chr.(?) angeblich aus der Dailaman-Region Irans 
stammend, Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland/Ohio (nach Shepherd 1966, frontcover). 
Fig. 15. Drvaspa-Rhyton und Vergleiche von Münzen der Iran. Hunnen des 5. Jh. n. Chr. 

(nach Góbl 1987, p. 73). 
Fig. 16. Buddhistische Kulthóhle von Jaghuri, Afghanistan, mit Stierkópfen verziert, 
4. Jh. n. Chr. (Rekonstruktionszeichnung nach Verardi 1981, pl. V). 
Fig. 17. Durga-Mahisasuramardini aus Tapa Sardar bei Ghazni, Afghanistan, 
8. Jh. n. Chr. (nach Taddei 1974, p. 129). 
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Fig. 18. Buddha aus Fondukistan, Afghanistan, 7. Jh. n. Chr., Musee Guimet Paris 
(nach Hallade 1975, p. 229). 
Fig. 19. Weiblicher Kopf im Stil von Ushkur, Kashmir, 7. Jh. n. Chr., 
British Museum, London (nach Hallade 1975, p. 230). 
Fig. 20. Devata-Kópfe aus Tapa Sardar bei Ghazni, Afghanistan, 7. Jh. n. Chr. 
(nach Verardi 1983, pl. V). 
Fig. 21. Buddha-Kopf aus Rawak Vihara, Oase Khotan, 5.-7. Jh. n. Chr.(?) 
(nach Stein 1907, pl. LXXXI). 
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Fig. 22. Dreihenkelkrug aus Borazan bei Khotan, 4.-6. Jh. n. Chr.(?) 
(nach LeCoq & Waldschmidt 1922, Taf. 45). 
Fig. 23. Dreihenkelkrug aus der buddh. Anlage von Yawuluk bei Kaschgar, 
6. Jh. n. Chr.(?) (nach Marschak in Watt 2004, p. 190). 
Fig. 24. Räuchergefäß aus Koshoi Korgan Hillfort, Kirgizien, 
Zentrales Tien-Shan-Gebirge, 5.-6. Jh. n. Chr. aus Yotkan stammend 
(nach Fedorov 2001, p. 372, pl. 2). 
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Fig. 25. Iranisch-hunnische Herrscherportráts in den Rondells des Kruges von Yawuluk 
(nach Marschak in Watt 2004, p. 190). 

Fig. 26. »Dicker Trinker« in einem der Perlrondells des Dreihenkelkruges aus Borazan- 
Khotan, 5.-6. Jh. n. Chr., Turfan-Slg. Berlin (nach Shepherd 1966, p. 301, fig. 14B). 
Fig. 27. Scherben von Yotkaner Rhyta aus der Sammlung Sir M.A. Stein, 
British Museum London (nach Stein 1907, pl. XLIV). 

Fig. 28. Scherben von Yotkaner Rhyta aus der Sammlung Sven Hedins, Ethnographisches 
Museum Stockholm (nach Montell 1933, pl. XII:3). 
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Fig. 29. Scherben von Yotkaner Rhyta aus russischen Sammlungen, 
Eremitage St.Petersburg (nach Dyakonova und Sorokin 1960, pl. 15, 26). 
Fig. 30. Sancai- (Dreifarben-) Grabfigur aus einem Grab der T'ang-Dynastie, 
einen Sogder (?) mit Weinschlauch darstellend (nach Schafer 1963, pl. XII). 
Fig. 31. Sogdischer Priester (?) bei der Benutzung eines Rhytons 
(nach Belenitzkij 1980, p. 119 & Farbtaf. 56). 
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Fig. 32. Rhyton aus Silber der sasanid. Zeit, 5.-6. Jh. n. Chr., Farhadi & Anavian Sammlung, 
New York (nach Shepherd 1966, p. 300, fig. 11). 

Fig. 33. Sogdisches Steinrelief mit sogdischem Adeligen der ein Rhyton hält, 

aus einem sogd. Grab in Ch'eng-te fu, Provinz Honan, Nórdliche Ch'i-Periode, 
spátes 6. Jh. n. Chr, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (nach Shepherd 1966, p. 301, fig.14C). 

Fig. 34. Rhyton-Benutzer auf einer Silberplatte des British Museum, London, 

5.-6. Jh. n.Chr., aus dem Panjab des heutigen Pakistan stammend 
(nach Shepherd 1966, p. 301, fig. 14A). 
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Fig. 35. Gott mit Rhyton, Kanne und Weinschlauch, 
nach einem Stempel aus Kuva, Fergana, sogdisch, 5.-6. Jh. n. Chr. 
(nach Mode in Jettmar & Kattner 2003, p. 198, Abb. 4B). 
Fig. 36. Bankettszene aus Balalyk-tepe, Sogdien, 5.-6. Jh. n. Chr. 
(nach Al'baum 1960, p. 143, fig. 109). 
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Fig. 37. Darstellung von einer sogdischen Wandmalerei aus Pjandschikent, 
Raum XVI/10, einen sogdischen Adeligen mit toreutisch gearbeiteter Henkeltasse 
darstellend (nach Belenitzkij 1980, p. 111). 
Fig. 38. Koreanische Rhyta mit Pferdekópfen, Periode der Drei Reiche, 5.-6. Jh. n. Chr., 
Nationalmuseum Seoul (nach Goepper & Lee-Kalisch 1999, p. 139, Abb. 13.1). 
Fig. 39. Koreanisches ‘Pseudo-Rhyton’ auf mehrteilig gegliedertem Unterbau, 
Periode der Drei Reiche, 5.-6. Jh. n. Chr., Nationalmuseum Seoul 
(nach Goepper & Lee-Kalisch 1999, p. 138). 

Fig. 40. Pferde-Reiter-Rhyton, koreanisch, Reich von Shilla, spätes 5. Jh.-frühes 6. Jh. n. Chr. 
aus dem *Goldglockengrab' von Kyongju, Provinz Nord-Kyongsang, Nationalmuseum Seoul 
(nach Goepper & Lee-Kalisch 1999, p. 145). 

Fig. 41. Kentauren-Rhyton aus Imit (Ishkuman, Hindukusch, Afghanistan), Bronze, 
Fund Sir M.A. Steins, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (nach Jettmar 1979, p. 923, fig. 6). 
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RETURNING TO THE SOGDIAN INCENSE-BURNER OF 
THE LATE VII-EARLY VIII C. AD: A PORTRAIT OF 
IKHSHID VARKHUMAN? 


BY 
Michael FEDOROV 


In 1965 some well-meaning Soviet bureaucrats decided to built a bypass 
so that the Tashkent-Termez highway would not cross Samarqand. Of 
course they could not have chosen for it a better place than Afrasiab (the 
site of ancient Samarqand adjacent to the northern outskirt of modern 
Samarqand). The work was started after our archaeological expedition had 
returned to Tashkent. When the news came that bulldozers were destroy- 
ing Afrasiab I was sent to carry out an archaeological survey (we could not 
stop the works then) and to save what was possible to save. Having arrived 
there I found at the surface of land smoothed by the bulldozer a rectangle 
(about 10 x 10m) delineated by pinkish line. It was a hall with adobe walls 
covered by clay plaster. The plaster became pinkish because of a fire which 
had raged in the hall. Then about 10-15 m west of it I came across frag- 
ments of alabaster plaster painted scarlet, blue, and yellow. I raised the 
alarm. The destruction of Afrasiab was stopped. Excavations started. The 
world-famous Afrasiab murals were uncovered and saved for science and 
future generations. 

As it happened bulldozers were busily destroying what remained of the 
Samarqandian ikhshids (kings) palace dating from the VII-beginning of 
the VIII c. In the palace there was a hall with murals, depicting the arrival 
of a foreign embassy at Samarqand. Above one of the envoys was a man 
clad in a white robe. On the lap of his robe was a Sogdian inscription. V. 
Livshits deciphered the inscription with the reading "that to the king 
Prywm’n ’wns (Varkhuman [from the dynasty] Unash) arrived envoys 
from Chaghanian and Chach. The inscription runs: “When ikhshid Varkhu- 
man Unash to him approached (the envoy) opened mouth. I am Chagha- 
nianian dapirpat (head of scribes) Pukarzate. From the Chaghanianian 
king Turantash here at Samarqand to the ikhshid I arrived to pay respect 
and stand now respectfully before the ikhshid. And you have no suspicions 
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Fig. 1. Bronze coin of Varkhuman. Fig. 2. Bronze coin of Varkhuman. 
The name is written without initial The name is written with initial 
'alef: Brywm’n — Varkhuman. 'alef. ’Brywm’n — Avarkhuman. 


whatsoever about me, I know the Samarqandian Gods and Samarqandian 
written language. And I shall cause no harm to the ikhshid. And may 
the ikhshid be much prosperous. And ikhshid Varkhuman dismissed him. 
And then opened mouth Chachian dapirpat"!. There are the images of 
envoys but as ill luck would have it, the image of Varkhuman himself 
was destroyed by a tashnau dug down from the level of X-XI c. Such 
cylindrical pits (diameter 0.8-0.9, depth 8-9 m) were dug under the floor 
of a room were ablutions were made. When the palace of ikhshids was 
abandoned (after the Arabs conquest of Samarqand in 712), the upper part 
of its walls was destroyed and remnants of the rooms were stuffed with 
debris and earth to make a platform for some new building. Still later, in 
the X-XI c. this place was occupied by potters with their kilns, adobe huts 
and workshops. 

On the coins, issued by this ikhshid, his name was written in two ways: 
with the initial letter ’alef “’Brywm’n — Avarkhuman” or more frequently 
without it “Brywm’n — Varkhuman” (figs 1, 2). The Chinese chronicle, 
which turned Varkhuman into Fuhuman (Old Chinese piuot-you-muan), 
related that he was appointed ruler between 650-655 AD. Judging by 
the fact that four types of his coins are known, and that they are more 
numerous than coins of his predecessors, the reign of Varkhuman was 
long, anyway much longer than the reign of his predecessors. According to 
O. Smirnova? it was in the time of Varkhuman that the Arab governor of 
Khurasan *Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad (673-675) invaded Sogd. She though did 
not refer to any source. In AH 54 (673-674 AD) Arabs stormed and sacked 


! Albaum, 1975, pp. 54 -56. 
? Smirnova, 1981, p. 423. 
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Ramitan and Paykend. Then they came to Bukhara. The ruler of Bukhara 
made peace with the Arabs and payed them a sum of money after which 
they withdrew. The first attempt to capture Samarqand was made in 56/675- 
676 by the governor of Khurasan, Sa‘id b. ‘Uthman. After heavy fighting, 
the Arabs made an armistice and withdrew, having taken hostages. Accord- 
ing to Narshakhi at that time there was no king in Samarqand’. If this is so, 
the reign of Varkhuman must have ended no later than 55/674-675. Could 
it be that the Arabs attacked Samarqand having learned about the interreg- 
num and some internal strifes connected with it? 

In 1980-1990, being in charge of the Naryn archaeological expedition 
of Kirghiz State university, I had been carrying out archaeological excava- 
tions at Koshoi Korgon hillfort, which V. Bartold* identified in 1894 with 
the mediaeval fortress Atbash, mentioned in the middle of the IX c. by 
geographer Ibn Khordadbeh. About 50 years later this identification was 
confirmed by A. Bernshtam?. Nowaday this identification is accepted by 
everyone. Atbash was an ordo / urda (fortified camp and headquarters) 
of Turk nomad rulers of Atbashi valley, high (about 2000 m above sea- 
level) in the mountains of Central Tien Shan (nowaday it is Atbashi 
raion of Naryn oblast’ in the Kirgiz Republic). The fortress was built in 
the beginning of the VIII or maybe even in the very end of the VII cf. 
Simultaneously with the fortress was built a palace of Turk nomad rulers of 
Atbashi valley. Here, while excavating the palace, an outstanding find was 
made: a Sogdian ceramic incense-burner of the late VII-early VIII c. AD. 
It was found in the Throne (or Southern) hall of the palace, adjacent to the 
fortress wall. The vessel was broken in many pieces. About 30 sherds 
were scattered over the area of about 4 square meters. A first sherd was 
found during the last days of excavations in 1986, the remaining sherds 
were found in 1987. The incense-burner was decorated by medallions with 
a highly artistic and realistic image of a crowned man (pl. 1/1). It was a man 
of mature age with an oblong face, high smooth forehead, slightly promi- 
nent cheek-bones and thick, grown together over the bridge of his nose, 
eyebrows rising towards his temples. His middle-sized, almond-shaped eyes 
were set deep and close to the nose. A slender aquiline nose with dilated 


3 Op. cit. p. 423; Smirnova, 1970, p. 200. 
^ Bartold, 1966, pp. 48-59. 

5 Bernshtam, 1952, p. 100. 

6 Fedorov, 2001, p. 362. 
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nostrils imparts to the face a predatory expression. Tips of the long thick 
moustache are twisted upwards. The right moustache tip reaches the lobe 
of the ear. The upper lip is hidden by the moustache, the lower lip is small 
and fleshy. The man’s mouth is half-open so that three lower incisors are 
seen. The mouth is half-opened the way it is with people, who because of 
some illness cannot breathe through the nose. This detail shows that the 
image was a portrait made from life. The thick beard of the man is cut 
short. His whiskers are combed back to the ears. The ear is big, with a 
long fleshy lobe. In the ear there is an ear-ring with massive loop and two 
globules (precious stones or pearls). The lower globule is approximately 
twice bigger than the upper one. Albeit the face is turned three quarters, 
the shoulders are shown en face. The man is clad in a shirt with low neck 
and folds. His short neck was adorned with a smooth neck-ring. 

The man wore a crown. Its lower part is a massive hoop, described by two 
horizontal parallel lines with a row of pearls between them. In the middle of 
the hoop, above the man’s forehead there is a large pearl (5.5 times bigger 
than the small pearls) topped with two pearls of about the same size. Three 
of them form a triangle turned upside down. On this triangle rests a crescent 
(tips upward). In the middle of it is a big pearl. Above the hoop there are 
triangle-shaped merlons, formed by two adjacent arches with their ends 
turned upward and linked together. The tip of each merlon is adorned by a 
globule. One may see three merlons and part of the fourth one. The sides of 
the crown are adorned by two sagging ribbons. 

Albeit the incense-burner was found in the palace of a Turk nomad 
ruler, the man in crown was by no means a Turk. Turks had waist-long 
braids, a thin sagging moustache and beardless chins. The quest for analo- 
gies to this image lead me to Samarqandian Sogd. One may find analogies 
in the Afrasiab murals, discovered by me and other archaeologists in the 
palace of VII AD Samarqandian ikhshids. Especially striking is the affinity 
between the face of a man, pictured on the incense-burner and that of a 
warrior in helmet (pl. 1/2) from the Afrasiab murals’. Both of them have the 
same bushy eyebrows, grown together over the bridge of a slender aquiline 
nose and slanting up to their temples; the same eyes, almond-shaped, set 
deep and close to each other; the same small and fleshy lower lip; the 
same roundish form of short beard and whiskers combed back towards 


7 Albaum, 1975, table LVII. 
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their ears. It is the appearance of a Sogdian, described by a contemporary 
Chinese writer: *... inhabitants have the eyes set deep, high nose and 
thick eyebrows"?. The specific type of crown with triangle-shaped mer- 
lons, formed by two adjacent arches, with ends turned upward and linked 
together, are worn by personages on the Ishtikhan, Durmen Tepe? and Biya 
Naîman!° ceramic ossuaries, found to the west of Samarqand and dated to 
VI-VII c. Having the same merlons (arches linked by ends turned upward) 
the merlons slightly differ by tips. The Koshoi Korgon crown has a big 
globule on top of each merlon. The Ishtikhan crown (so to say transitional 
type) has a big globule with small crescent under it on top of each merlon. 
The Durmen Tepe crown has a small globule with big crescent under it on 
top of each merlon. The Biya Naiman crown has only a crescent on top of 
each merlon. On all the ossuaries the men, crowned with such type of 
crown, have the same roundish short beards, whiskers and thick moustache 
as the man on the Koshoi Korgon incense-burner. These analogies allowed 
me to date the incense-burner to the end of the VII — beginning of the 
VIII cl, 

I published an article? about this incense-burner in Iranica Antiqua XXXVI. 
Once, perusing my article I noticed, maybe because the pictures were oppor- 
tunely placed side by side at the adjacent pages (380-381) one very important 
thing which escaped me before. Both the man in crown on the incense-burner 
and the man in helmet on the Afrasiab murals had one very particular feature 
in common: their left eye was somewhat higher than the right eye! This par- 
ticular feature certainly is a very individual characteristic. I think that such 
facial asymmetry was a result of some birth trauma which the baby managed 
to survive. I am convinced that both the Afrasiab murals and the incense- 
burner medallion portray the same person, which in the murals was much 
younger than in the medallion. 

The southern wall murals in the Throne hall of Samarqandian ikhshids 
palace portrayed an arrival of some foreign embassy at Samarqand. In 
the south-eastern corner was pictured a pavilion (or stylized image of the 
city-wall tower) with men in rich garments watching the pageant (pl. 2). 


5 Op. cit. p. 106. 

? Pugachenkova, 1986, pp. 124, 135. 
0 Stavisskit, 1974, pp. 220, 224. 
11 Fedorov, 2001, p. 369. 
12 Op. cit. pp. 361-368. 
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The easternmost figure seemingly was painted as an afterthought so that 
its right foot was soaring in the air. The picture of a helmeted man's head 
was found in the south-eastern corner, on a piece of plaster which fell 
from the wall onto the floor. Otherwise it would have been destroyed by 
bulldozers. The upper part of the figures in the pavilion (tower?) was cut 
away by a bulldozer. To the pavilion was approaching a white elephant 
with a howdah (pl. 2). The howdah was destroyed by the bulldozer. Next 
to the elephant were three women riding horses amazon way. On the hand 
of one of them was a Sogdian inscription zt pnh, free / noble dame. 
They were ladies in waiting for a princess riding the elephant. The dames 
were followed by envoys, riding dromedary camels, and servants leading 
ostriches (a curiousity) and horses decorated with ribbons and caparisons 
(gifts for the ikAshid). On the western wall was pictured a solemn palace 
reception with envoys bringing gifts. V. Shishkin!* inferred that in the 
howdah was pictured the bride. L. Albaum? did not doubt that the murals 
portrayed an embassy of Chaghanianian king, who sent to Samarqand his 
daughter, the bride of the Samarqandian ikhshid. I totally agree with them. 
Then in the pavilion should be the groom, the ikhshid of Samarqand, and 
his retinue watching the pageant. So the helmeted man could be the ikhshid 
or someone from his retinue. 

And so what do we have? In the Samarqand royal palace in a mural 
describing the arrival of a foreign embassy to the Samarqandian ikhshid 
Varkhuman there is a picture of a man with very particular facial asymme- 
try (one eye is somewhat higher than the other). This man wore a helmet. 
On the Sogdian incense-burner from Koshoi Korgon there was a highly 
realistic relief portrait of a man with exactly the same facial asymmetry 
(the left eye is somewhat higher than the right eye). This man wore a royal 
crown. The fact that apart from other similarities there is one quite indi- 
vidual characteristic (the same facial asymetry with the left eye higher than 
the right eye) leaves no doubt that both pictures portray the same man. 
What man could (and was entitled to) wear the royal crown in the time of 
ikhshid Varkhuman? Only Varkhuman himself. In the mural he was por- 
trayed in the prime of his life, handsome and healthy. On the medallion 
Varkhuman was portrayed at a mature age, with some illness (probably 


13 Albaum, 1975, p. 43. 
14 Shishkin, 1966, p. 18. 
I5 Albaum, 1975, p. 55. 
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polipi) which made it difficult to breathe through the nose so that he 
breathed through the half-opened mouth. 

Why on the Afrasiab mural he was pictured in a helmet? It could be an 
elementary vanity. Maybe the man believed that in splendid military array 
he looked more virile and imposing (especially if the bride was meant to 
be impressed). Three men in the pavilion (or on the tower) were pictured 
in sumptuous silk or brocade garments decorated with images of winged 
horses, peacocks, moufflons and boars. The fourth, easternmost man, had 
nothing of the kind. He was arrayed in a garment with two parallel rows 
of rectangles. Such caftans were expensive and a special kind of military 
attire. Padded with several layers of pressed silk cocoons they were light 
and very resistant. The rectangular iron (or copper) plaques sewn in parallel 
rows to such caftans made them quite effective and uncumbersome armour. 

The man in helmet could be pictured as an afterthought. That is proba- 
bly why there was no place enough for him in the pavilion (or on the tower) 
so that his right foot was soaring in the air. But this way or the other the 
portrait of this man was made in the palace of Samarqandian ikhshids, on 
the mural picturing the arrival of a foreign embassy to ikhshid Varkhuman. 
And the fact that the man with the same facial asymmetry was pictured in 
royal crown on the incense-burner speaks that this man was ikhshid (king). 
Which king could be pictured on the palace murals dating to the time of 
ikhshid Varkhuman? Hardly someone other but Varkhuman. 

In my article! I wrote that in the pantheon of Samarqandian Sogd there 
was a deity with established iconography and attributes: "moon crown" 
with specific merlons, etc. But nobody saw this God with his own eyes, 
while many subjects saw their ikhshid wearing such a crown, so that just 
his crown could be used as a prototype for the potters making images of 
one of the Gods on the ossuaries. Anyway no God could be pictured with 
some nasal disease which made him to breathe through the half-opened 
mouth as it was on the Sogdian incense-burner. 

By the way, at first I deemed" that the incense-burner served as a deco- 
ration for some palace or temple in Samarqandian Sogd. After the Arab 
conquest, when Islam with its iconoclastic tendency was forcibly implanted 
and local priests and religion were persecuted, the incense-burner with 
other accessories of cult could have been brought to Sogdian colonies of 


16 Fedorov, 2001, p. 369. 
17 Fedorov, 1989, pp. 47. 
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the Chu valley, where such articles were still in use and valued. Then it 
happened to me that, most probably, some Sogdian potter, who fled from 
the Arabs, brought the highly artistic mould to the Chu valley Sogdian 
colony and it was kept afterwards in his family. The fact that a potter, who 
made this incense-burner, did not know the exact size of the vessel, for 
which the mould was originally made (there was no place enough for the 
sixth medallion and instead of it a smooth place was left on the incense- 
burner) speaks in favour of the latter supposition!*. 

It has just dawned upon me that the highly artistic and realistic image of 
the king by no means was made to decorate humble pottery. It was made to 
decorate a ceremonial silver vessel (remember silver vessels decorated with 
images of Sasanid kings and princes). After extinction of Varkhuman’s 
dynasty (it was reflected on Samarqand coins where the triskelion emblem 
of the Unash clan was supplanted by the emblem of another clan?) this 
vessel came to a new master, who let some potter to make a mould for 
stamping decorations for pottery. The making of the mould was quite sim- 
ple. All one had to do was to oil the medallion and then cover it, layer 
after layer, with liquid clay. Thus a retrograde imprint of the medallion 
was made. After the clay dried the imprint was parted from the medallion 
and put in a clay mould. To make cohesion better the imprint was glued to 
the mould with liquid clay. Then it was baked in a kiln and the mould was 
ready for use. So owing to some enterprising potter a masterpiece of Sog- 
dian toreutic was saved for future generations. 

The incense-burner, a masterpiece of Sogdian pottery itself, was made 
in a Sogdian colony in the Chu valley, whence it was brought to the palace 
of the Turk nomad rulers of Atbash, high in the Tien-Shan mountains, and 
was used in the Throne hall to burn incense during solemn receptions or 
religious rites. 

And something else. One may object that the helmeted man in the 
Afrasiab murals was not Varkhuman but his close relative (son, nephew, 
junior brother) who later himself became an ikhshid. This supposition looks 
to me the least plausible. This way or the other, but the man portrayed in 
helmet, on the murals describing the arrival of an embassy to the ikhshid 
Varkhuman, and in royal crown, on the Sogdian incense-burner, was a 
Samarqandian ikhshid. And most probably this ikhshid was Varkhuman. 


18 Fedorov, 2001, p. 369. 
1? Fedorov, 2003, pp. 8-10. 
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Plate 1. 1. Portrait of a king with facial asymmetry 
(left eye is higher than the right eye). Sogdian incense-burner. 
2. Portrait of a helmeted man with facial asymmetry 
(left eye is higher than the right eye). Afrasiab murals. 
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Plate 2. Pavilion with men, watching an elephant approaching the pavilion. 
Afrasiab murals. Here the upper part of the murals had been destroyed by bulldozers 
before the writer managed to stop them. 
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Like most traditional “Naties” in the old port of Antwerp (Belgium), 
“Katoen Natie", was one of the many specialised Antwerp firms 
which used to deal with a specific kind of goods or with goods of a 
specific origin that arrived in the port of Antwerp. Katoen Natie was 
founded in 1855 and the handling of cotton (*katoen" in Dutch) was 
its primary occupation. In time, the Antwerp “nations” had to diver- 
sify and Katoen Natie N.V. became one of the major international 
enterprises which have Antwerp as their home base. Katoen Natie 
N.V. kept, however, an interest in textiles and over the years brought 
together a unique collection, part of which is since 2004 on show in 
their Antwerp “HeadquARTers”. 

The present paper presents a group of 12 fragmentary silk samites of 
"Central Asian" origin. Some of these have small fragments of other 
textiles attached to them. Without a known provenience, however, one 
can only place such textiles in their proper cultural and historic context 
by comparing them with other finds from the vast territory along the 
Silk Road. This is a difficult and often speculative approach as textiles, 
weaving patterns and techniques moved freely across this vast territory. 
It is therefore essential that art historical arguments are supported or 
backed by data provided by the exact sciences. The approach at Katoen 
Natie is exactly so. The extensive series of '4C and dye analyses, the 
technical and iconographical studies, provide together a unique set of 
data. 
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The twelve silks are all so-called “parniyan” textiles, polychrome silks 
with subjects placed in roundels (Melikian Shirvani 1991). This pattern 
originated in Sasanian Iran and as it belonged to the Sasanian regalia, 
it was not only imitated but was also an inspiration for weavers in the 
Byzantine Empire and along the Silk Road as far as China and Japan. The 
available information on the Sasanian decorated textiles remains limited, 
however. There are the representations of embroidered and woven patterns 
at Taq-i Bustan, but for other representations and actual textiles, one has to 
look outside present day Iran. 

Textiles with pearled roundels encircling a single animal or an animal 
head, for example, were excavated at Astana in tombs dating from the 
6th. and 7th. century A.D. This simple scheme is widely found, however, 
and also occurs on Sogdian murals of 7th. and 8th. century date. Wall 
paintings at Afrasiab, dating from the mid-7th. century, i.e. the very end of 
the Sasanian empire, illustrate the extensive use of Sasanian style textiles 
outside the Sasanian empire. Some of these textiles are Sasanian in every 
detail and are in fact regarded as Sasanian imports (Mode 1993, p. 59-62), 
others are local Sogdian or Chinese products. The Sogdian silk production 
imitated and adapted the Sasanian iconography and only technical data may 
eventually allow a differentiation between various Persian and Sogdian 
production centres. 


Before the individual textile fragments are discussed, it may be useful 
to comment on the general aspects of the weaving techniques which 
have been used, the colouring of the material and the original use of 
such textiles. 


Weave Technology 


Pattern 


The creation of a pattern is the work of skilled designers who had to 
follow some technical rules necessary for its construction on a loom 
(Sunday 1987, p. 57-72). The pattern is composed of pattern units that can 
be repeated in the warp in two ways: a straight repeat or reverse repeat. 
Of the 15 analysed samite fragments, two pieces have a straight warp 
repeat: inv. 851 showing a single elephant within a circular frame and 
inv. 1022-01, a duck within a roundel. Eleven pieces have a pattern of 
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confronted animals within a roundel in which a reverse warp repeat creates 
a mirror image. Two pieces are too small to see the pattern repeat. The 
type of warp repeat is an important factor for setting up the figure harness 
of the loom. The degree of detail of the pattern depends on the warp and 
weft density and the value of the warp and the weft step. 


Table 1. Capacity and patterns of the samites. 


Inv. nr. Pattern capacity 

594 pheasants/ roundel | reverse warp repeat, single points: 100/N 98 steps 

739 pheasants/ roundel | reverse warp repeat with single point (roundel), double 
point (pheasants): 81 /\ 80 steps 

759 zebus/ roundel reverse repeat, single points: 82 / \ 80 steps 

815 pheasants/ roundel | reverse warp repeat with double point (roundel), 
second point missing: appr. 150 steps 

851 1 elephant/ roundel | straight warp repeat. Pattern not complete 

852 pheasants/ roundel | reverse warp repeat, single point (roundel), double 
point (pheasants): 167 /N 166 steps 

942-0la,b  |pheasants/ roundel | reverse warp repeat, single points of 3 warp units: 
96 /\ 94 steps 

942-02 pheasants/ roundel | reverse warp repeat with single point between pheas- 
ants. Pattern not complete 

1021 stags/ roundel reverse warp repeat, single point (roundel), double 
point (stags): 160 /\ 159 steps 

1022-01a,b | one duck/ roundel | straight warp repeat, single points: +/- 160 steps 

1022-02(I) | pheasants roundel | reverse warp repeat, single points: 142 /\ 140 steps 

1022-02(II) | fragment too small 

1022-02(III) | fragment too small 


1022-03(1) 


pheasants / roundel 


reverse warp repeat, single point (roundel), double 
point (birds): 174 /\ 173 steps 


1022-031) 


confronted birds 


reverse warp repeat, single point: 51 warp steps 


Weave 


The twelve radiocarbon dated silks and three fragments which are sewn on 
two of these pieces have a weft-faced compound twill weave, also known 
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as "samite" (Schorta 1998, p. 43). On 14 of these, the twill diagonal runs 
from the lower right to upper left, S-direction (y. Inv. 852 is the only 
exception and has a Z-direction (/). This type of weave has a main warp 
and a binding warp, and two or more complementary wefts of different 
colours as needed for the pattern. The action of the main warp, com- 
manded by the figure harness of the loom decides which colour of the weft 
will appear at the face, holding the other colours at the reverse side. The 
ends of the binding warp bind the complementary wefts per group of 
different colours used to complete one line of the pattern in weft-faced 1/2 
twill weave. One binding shed forms a pass. The entire surface is covered 
by weft floats hiding the ends of the main warp. 


Warps 


Of eight pieces (inv. 594, 739, 815, 851, 852, 1021, 1022-03(I) and 1022- 
03(ILD)), the main warp and binding warp have brown to red-brown Z-spun 
silk threads which do not differ in thickness and quality. The binding warp 
of inv. 852 and 1022-03(I) has a darker shade. These brown or red-brown 
warp threads are dyed with madder, tannin and some of them also have 
indigoid dyestuff. Of six pieces (inv. 759, 942-01, 942-02, 1022-02(1), 
1022-02(II) and 1022-03) the main warp and binding warp have tan 
Z-twisted threads of equal thickness and quality. Only inv. 1022-01 has a 
dark brown main warp but a thinner tan coloured binding warp. According 
to Shepherd (Shepherd 1959, p. 28) the differences of thickness between 
main warp and binding warp is one of the characteristics of the “Zandaniji 
I" group. 

The proportion of main warp ends to binding warp ends varied from two 
to one in 7 pieces (inv. 594, 739, 851, 852, 942-01, 1022-02(ID, 1022- 
03(ID), and from three to one in 6 pieces (inv. 815, 942-02, 1021, 1022-01, 
1022-02(1) 1022-02(IID). Two pieces have an irregular rhythm: inv. 1022- 
03(I) has two or three to one and inv. 759 has two, three or four main warp 
ends to one binding warp end. 

The warp step varied from one group of main warp ends between 2 
binding warp ends (6 pieces: inv. 815, 852, 942-02, 1021, 1022-02(D), 
1022-03(D) to two groups of main warp ends (8 pieces: inv. 594, 739, 
851, 942-01, 1022-01, 1022-02(ID, 1022-02(IID, 1022-03(ID)). Inv. 759 
is again an exception. It has an irregular warp step of 3 to 4 groups of 
main warp ends. 
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Table 2. Survey of the relation between main warp and binding warp. 


Inv. nr. Main warp Binding warp Main warp / Warp step Warp 
Binding warp Units/cm. 

594 red-brown silk, Z- | red-brown silk, Z- 2/1 2x2Mw 21 
739 red-brown silk, Z- | red-brown silk, Z- 2/1 2x2Mw 15-21 
759 tan silk, Z- tan silk, Z- 2-3-4/1 US 14-18 
815 brown silk, Z- brown silk, Z- 3/1 3 Mw 15-17 
851 red-brown silk, Z- | red-brown silk, Z- 2/1 2x2Mw 17 
852 brown silk, Z- dark brown silk, Z- 2/1 2Mw 13-21 
942-01a,b tan silk, Z- tan silk, Z- 2/1 2x2Mw 18 
942-02 tan silk, Z- tan silk, Z- 3/1 3 Mw 19 
1021 dark brown silk, Z- | dark brown silk, Z- 3/1 3 Mw 15-19 
1022-01a,b | dark brown silk, Z- | tan silk, Z- 3/1 2x3 Mw 15-17 
1022-02(1) tan silk, Z- tan silk, Z- 3/1 3 Mw 14-17 
1022-0211) | tan silk, Z- tan silk, Z- 2/1 2x2Mw 16 
1022-OX(IIT) | tan silk, Z- tan silk, Z- 3/1 2x3 Mw 21 
1022-03(T) brown silk, Z- dark brown silk, Z- 2/1 or 3/1 20r3Mw 14-22 
1022-03(0) | brown silk, Z- brown silk, Z- 2/1 p 22 


Inv. 852: normally the warp step is one group of main warp ends but in 
the first half of the second roundel, a deformation can be seen due to a 
lower thread count per cm. (13 warp units/cm. against 19 warp units/cm. 
in the second part of the roundel) but also because of a larger warp step 
of 2 x 2 main warp threads alternated by the normal warp step of 2 main 
warp threads in that part of the pattern (see analysis infra). 

In some fabrics the density of the warp varied in one piece with a 
higher thread count near the selvage (inv. 1022-03(1)). The fabrics have a 
warp density from 14 to 22 warp units/cm. but the thread count per cm. 
depends on the proportion between main warp and binding warp. Inv. 594 
has 21 warp units/cm. and a proportion of 2 main warp ends to 1 binding 
warp end which will give a thread count of 63 threads/cm. (21 x 3). 
Inv. 1022-03(1) also has 21 warp units/cm. but a proportion of 3 to 1 and 
a thread count of 84 threads per cm. The fact of 21 threads extra per cm. 
certainly will have an effect on the quality of the fabric. 
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Wefts 


The silk yarns used for the weft have no twist (I-twist). Three pieces (inv. 
594, 739, 942-01) with a pattern of confronted pheasants have three com- 
plementary wefts in the pass: red (ground colour), yellow and green-blue 
or blue silk. Six pieces (inv. 759, 815, 851, 942-02, 1022-02(1), 1022- 
03(D) have four complementary wefts per pass: red (ground colour), 2 
wefts of tan, yellow, fawn or light-green colour and blue. Inv.1022-01 has 
mostly 4 complementary wefts per pass, only in a small part of the body 
of the duck a fifth weft (fawn) has been used. 

Inv. 1021 has a different colour scheme with a green ground colour 
and an irregular sequence of the complementary wefts per pass (see weft 
sequence and analysis). 


Weft sequence 


All pieces have an "opposite" weft sequence and the weft step is two 
passes. 

In a paper on the weft sequence in silk samites from the 6" to the 
10* century A.D. (Verhecken-Lammens 2000, p. 35-44), 56 samites from 
European collections were analysed to see if there was a relation between 
the provenance of the pieces and the sequence of the wefts. It turned out 
that “Byzantine” samites and a group of “Sogdian” silks with untwisted 
(grége) warp threads were woven with a “normal” weft sequence. Another 
group (class B), in which there were 4 samites of uncertain provenance, 
4 samites of “Egyptian” style (woven in order to be cut and sewn on a 
tunic) and 12 “Sogdian” samites (groups B3 and B4), had an “opposite” 
weft sequence. All the pieces of class B had Z-twisted warp threads with a 
proportion of 2 or 3 main warp ends to 1 binding warp end (2/1 or 3/1), a 
weft-faced compound 1/2 twill S-direction, except for 2 pieces of “Egypt- 
ian" style in the Errera collection (KMKG Brussels: inv. nr. IS.Tx17, 
^C dated 615-695 AD and inv. nr. IS.Tx18) having Z-direction as in 
samite inv. 852 (!^C dated 560-660 AD). 

To analyse the weft sequence, the design needs to be in upright direc- 
tion. In a “normal” weft sequence, the ground colour is the first to be 
introduced in the pass and is followed by the other wefts which form the 
pattern. In an “opposite” weft sequence the colours of the pattern are first 
and the ground colour closes the pass. A similar feature occurs in Ottoman 
lampas fabrics in which the foundation weft is always the last pick in the 
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pass (Verhecken-Lammens 2004, p. 37). In the Central Asian samites, it 
is striking that the first pick in the pass is the blue or blue-green colour 
followed by the other colours, with the ground colour, generally red, as 
the last pick. There are exceptions as can be seen in inv. 1021. The pattern 
has five colours of which three to four colours are used per pass with 
the green ground colour always as the last pick. A similar piece in the 
Abegg-Stiftung (Abegg-Stiftung, Riggisberg, inv. 4901) has a yellow 
ground colour, but here the red colour is still the last pick in the pass 
(Schorta 1998 p. 49). 


Weft floats 


Table 3. List of weft floats. 


Inv. nr. Pro/weft Pass/cm. Floats 

594 1/1/1 30-34 pass No floats. 

739 1/1/1 31-33-36 pass No floats. 

759 1/1/1/1 22-27 pass No floats. 

815 1/1/1/1 or 1/1/1 33 pass a © 
d "nn 35 pass | PP Ge cream wells, 
852 1/1/1/1 36-38 pass Floats with pale green weft 
942-01a,b. 1/1/1 29-30 pass No floats. 

942-02 1/1/1/1 or 1/1/1 29-30 pass No floats 

1021 1/1/1/1 or 1/1/1 28-33 pass No floats. 
1022-Ola,b. | 1/1/1/1 or 1/1/1/1/1 24-26 pass No floats. 

1022-02(1) 1/1/1/1 40 pass Floats of pale green and fawn weft. 
1022-02(II) 1/1/1 36-38 pass too small 
1022-02(III) 1/1/1 38 pass too small 

1022-03(1) 1/1/1/1 41 pass Floats of red, tan and green weft. 


A very peculiar phenomenon occurs in five pieces (inv. 815, 851, 852, 
1022-02(I) and 1022-03(1)). Some of the complementary wefts float and 
form a pattern of squares at the reverse side. To form the floats all the 
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binding warp ends of these places had to be lowered (fig. 1). This phe- 


nomenon has already been described by Vial (Vial 1988, p. 32-33) and 
Schorta (Schorta 1998, p. 53-59) 


eo 0600 Oo eeo O 06000600 First binding shed and 


O eo 000 eo 0600 pattern shed of red weft 
O Cee (©, I 10) O O First binding shed and 
00009 00 oge 060000 00 pattern shed of pale green weft. 
O First binding shed and 


(A JOL I Ee Ke Ee I fel Ce Ce Ce weft floats of fawn weft. 


oeeo O Cee O O First binding shed and 
( I JOL I] 00000 00 06e X) pattern shed of blue weft. 


Fig. 1. Analytical drawing of the weft floats of the second weft. 


The purpose of these floats is still speculative. According to Vial, 
this could have to do with diminishing the consumption of binding 
warp thread in binding only three instead of four wefts in the pass. 
In some of the Central Asian samites of the Abegg-Stiftung described 
by Schorta, the reverse side has been covered by large parts of floats 
(Schorta 1998, inv. nr. 4863b, Abb. 18) and others have only locally a 
band of floats (Schorta 1998, inv. nr. 4864a, Abb. 21). Also this author 
does not have a proper explanation for the purpose of these floats. The 
samites with weft floats in the Abegg-Stiftung and those in the Vatican 
(Laporte 1988; Vial 1988) all have at least four complementary wefts 
per pass. 

Three of the five samites with weft floats in Katoen Natie have con- 
stantly four wefts per pass, while two have four wefts per pass of which 
one is intermittently used (see table 3). Having four wefts per pass seems 
not a reason to create weft floats as can be seen in the case of inv. 759, 
942-02, 1021 and 1022-01a. When one compares the weft density, it is 
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striking that fabrics with weft floats have a higher density than fabrics 
without weft floats (33 to 41 against 22 to 33 passes/cm.). 


Loom 


These Central Asian samites silks are woven on a special loom already 
equipped with a figure harness capable of repeating the pattern horizon- 
tally, and three depression shafts for the twill weave of the binding warp. 
Till now we can only guess about the construction of the loom. We can 
deduce from the construction of the fabrics that it was woven face down. 
This is a normal procedure for fabrics with more than two wefts to reduce 
the manipulation of the warps. In these samites, three to five complemen- 
tary wefts are introduced in the warp to complete one line of the pattern 
(a pass). Each time a colour has to be brought in, only certain main warp 
ends are pulled up to allow that colour to be at the face of the fabric. 
To complete one line of the pattern, this manipulation has to be performed 
for every weft used in the pass (fig. 2). 


eo 000 O eoo O 600000 _ First binding shed and 
o eo 0600 eo 0600 pattern shed of red weft. 
O 06e or X 10) O O First binding shed and 
00000 o0 06e ( X OL 1 ee pattern shed of yellow weft. 
or I Xe) O ox 1] O O First binding shed and 
000006 0000 0e 066 o0 pattern shed of blue weft. 


O O O O O O O O O Binding warp 
00 00 00 o0 o0 00 060 00 00 Main warp 
Warp in rest position. 


Fig. 2. Analytical drawing of a Central Asian samite with three supplementary wefts. 
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The main warp and the binding warp had their own system to maintain 
tension (warp beams or weights) and in the loom they form two layers, the 
binding warp on top. In some of the fabrics, at the face, the binding warp 
ends are deep in the structure and in places with the wefts worn away, dif- 
ferent undulation of the main warp and binding warp can be distinguished 
(fig. 3). The binding warp was entered in the three depressing shafts oper- 
ated by treadles and to weave the 2/1 twill (the reverse side), only one 
shaft has to be depressed by the weaver to open the binding shed. One 
binding shed holds together the complementary weft picks of one pass. 
After a pass is completed, the binding warp ends are changed to the next 
step of the twill weave and the next pass of the pattern will be brought in. 


eg, RANA TS 1 


Fig. 3. Detail of inv. 1022-03 showing the different undulation of 
the main warp and binding warp threads. 


The main warp was entered in the figure harness. This figure harness 
could consist of weighted heddles (leashes), or a group of shafts. In a loom 
with weighted heddles, it is necessary to have a comber board or an equiv- 
alent device to keep the leashes in order. Each eye of the heddle holds a 
group of main warp threads equal to the number of threads between the 
two binding warp threads. 
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The theoretical capacity of the figure harness is given by the product of 
the width of the pattern unit and the number of warp units per cm., divided 
by the warp step (see table 1). 

Inv. 1021 has a reverse pattern repeat of 20 cm. width, 15 warp units/cm. 
and the warp step is one group of main warp ends. This pattern unit of 
10 cm. (20:2) has 150 warp units which gives a theoretical loom capacity 
of 150 shafts or 150 weighted leashes in the figure harness. Counting the 
warp steps in one unit may give a slightly different number due to the 
irregularity of the thread count (15 to 19 warp units/cm.). The reversing 
points in this fabric are different: one single point (one warp step) between 
the two roundels and one double point (two warp steps) between the con- 
fronted stags, which gives 160 warp steps in the straight unit and 159 warp 
steps in the reverse unit. Of the samites here described also inv. 739, 852 
and 1022-03(1) have different reversing points (see analyses). 

The shafts or weighted heddles were probably connected to cords 
(draw cords) and were manipulated by a second person (draw boy) to 
open the pattern shed. Historically, various constructions of the “mon- 
ture" and techniques have been developed to lift the main warp and open 
the pattern shed. 

Some differences in the pattern of the vertical repeat (inv. 739, 1021) 
result from the lack of an automatic weft repeat mechanism (Shepherd & 
Henning 1959, p. 31; Schorta 1998, p. 50-53). For each colour in the pass 
the draw boy had to make a selection on the draw cords to lift up the 
required main warp threads. Samites with four complementary wefts per 
pass needed four selections, probably made from memory. This could 
explain the differences of the pattern in the first three rows of inv. 1021 
(pl. 5-7). The other rows of roundels are more simplified. Of the 15 samites 
from Katoen Natie, 13 pieces do not have a second vertical repeat and of 
these fabrics we are not able to define if the weft repeat was fixed or not. 
Although, because of the similarity and the dating of these samites we may 
assume that they were woven on the same type of loom. 


The Use of Fabrics 


Inv. 739 is the top of a small banner. Inv. 852, 1022-0X(I, II and IIT) and 
1022-03(I and II) have been used as cuffs or as trouser rims. They were 
sewn on a base fabric which has been removed and only the seams and some 
sewing threads remain. Inv. 1021 is a large fragment of the back side of a 
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garment with part of the collar sewn on. A second part of the back side of 
this garment exists (Kennedy 2005, p. 85, fig. 1). Inv. 759, which shows 
confronted zebus in a roundel, has a pattern repeat of 41-42 cm. height and 
37.5 cm. width (Schorta 1998, p. 82). Of this textile, Otavsky (Otavsky 1998, 
p. 207) suggests that it was used as a figured curtain. Also inv. 1022-01a 
and b, with a pattern of one duck within roundels and alternating to the left 
and the right in vertical repeat, could have been used as a curtain, because 
of its large repeat (c. 60 cm.) and its heavier texture. The use of some 
other samites is unknown (inv. 594, 815, 851, 942-01a and b, 942-02). 


Dyestuffs and colours 


Central Asian samites have a typical colour combination of red, yellow, 
green and/or blue. Most of these colours have suffered from age and are 
less brilliant or have faded to a duller shade. However, some textiles still 
have a deep red colour as can be seen on inv. 739, 851, 1021 and 1022-01. 
In samites with faded red colour, it is the blue and/or green colour that 
stands out (inv. 759, 815, 942-01, 942-02, 1022-03). Two shades of yellow 
were used: a golden-yellow or brown-yellow (inv. 851 and 1021) and a 
pale yellow or fawn colour. In eight pieces the warp threads have a brown 
to red-brown colour (see “Warps”). 


Dye analyses results. 


All dye analyses were performed at the Royal Institute for Cultural Her- 
itage, Brussels, by high performance liquid chromatography (HPLC) with 
diode array detection (PDA). Vegetable as well as animal dyestuffs were 
found on the multi-coloured Central Asian samites. 


Red dyestuff: 


The red or reddish weft of 14 fabrics has been analysed and 13 samples 
were dyed with lac dye from the scale insect Kerria lacca (Kerr). In 
10 samples lac dye was combined with the vegetable red dye of madder 
(Rubia tinctorum Linné) and in 2 samples with chay root (Oldenlandia 
umbellata Linné), a madder-type dyestuff, the main colouring matter of 
which is alizarin without purpurin (Hofenk de Graaff 2004, p. 117; 
Wouters 1998, table 5, p. 151). In 9 samples a blue indigoid dyestuff, 
from woad (/satis tinctoria Linné) or one of the many /ndigofera species, 
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was added, probably to make a more saturated or more purplish red 
(Wouters 1998, p. 146). The combination of the cited dyestuffs has also 
been found in Indian samite and lampas silk fabrics of the 15" to 17^ cen- 
tury A.D. (Wouters 1998, p. 146-147), but on silk ikat fabrics from the 
19% and 20" century the red colour was obtained by lac dye without the 
addition of any other dyestuff (Lammens & Verhecken 1991, 156-157). 
The analysis of the faded red weft of inv. 1022-03(II) reveals that only 
madder with tannin and an indigoid dyestuff was used. The brown-pink 
weft of inv. 759 had been dyed with another type of red dyestuff: a red- 
wood or brazilwood (Caesalpina species) the fading of which shows a 
typical colour change to a more yellowish-brown colour (Hofenk de 
Graaff 2004, p. 147). 

The analyses of 8 samples of brown warp threads show a high amount 
of ellagic acid (ea) in combination with madder or chay root. In 4 samples 
also an indigoid dye was added. Ellagic acid is a product from galls or 
sumac used for weighting silk (Hofenk de Graaff 2004, p. 291). 


Table. 4. Dye analysis of brown warp threads (dyestuffs given according 
to the ratio they are found in). 


Inv. nr. | Warp Dyestuff Dye components in % 

594 brown | tannin, chay root, indigoid | 68 ea, 29 al, 3 in 

739 brown | tannin, madder, indigoid 67 ea, + ag, 23 al, 1 in, 9 pu 

815 brown | tannin, chay root, indigoid | 45 ea, 48 al, 7 in 

851 brown | tannin, madder 62 ea, 32 al, 6 pu 

852 brown | tannin, madder, indigoid Re. b S ER e SC 2 pu 
1021 brown | tannin, madder 48 ea, 16 ea’, 24 al, + xp, 12 pu 
1022-01a | brown | tannin, madder 40.5 ea’, 46 ea, 10 al, 3 pu 


dye component abreviations: ag = anthragallol (a.o. in Rubia tinctorum) / al = alizarin, 
Rubiaceae (madder and chay root) / ea = ellagic acid (e.g. galls and sumac) / ea? = 
component spectrally similar to ellagic acid / in = indigotin, Indigofera species and 
Isatis tinctoria / laA = laccaic acid A, Kerria lacca / laE = laccaic acid E, Kerria lacca / 
pu = purpurin, Rubiaceae (madder / not in chay root) / xp = xanthopurpurin, Rubiaceae) / 
+ = traces 
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Table. 5. dye analysis of red weft threads (dyestuffs given according to 
the ratio they are found in). 


Inv. nr. Weft Dyestuff Dye components in 46 
594 red madder, lac dye, tannin 8 ea, 17 laA, 68.5 al, 6.5 pu 
739 sed lac dye, madder, indigoid, 2 ea, 46 laA, 26.5 laA*, 17 al, 

tannin 2.5 in, 6 pu 
815 red (faded) | chay root, lac dye, indigoid 15 laA, 8 laE, 58 al, 19 in 
Bade ae 5 ea, 12 laA, 7 laE, 46 al, 
851 red madder, lac dye, indigoid 29 in, 2 pu 
852 red (faded) | lac dye, madder, indigoid Se? 23 laE, 27 al, 10 in, 
852 sed madder, indigoid, lac dye, 7 ea, 8 laA, 6 laE, 56 al, 17 
tannin in, 2 pu, 4 em 
942-01 a,b |red (faded) | lac dye, indigoid 53 laA, 29.5 laE, 13 in, 4.5 em 
942-02 red chay root, lac dye 20 laA, 8 laE, 72 al 
1022-01 ab | red lac dye, madder, trace of 32.5 laA, 22.2 laE, 29.5 al, 
indigoid 15.5 pu, + in 
madder, lac dye, tannin, trace | 4 ca, 9 ea, 17 laA, 8 laE, 56 al, 
AD. oed of cochineal species, indigoid | 2 in, 4 pu 
1022-03(II) | red (faded) | madder, tannin, indigoid 15 ea, 74 al, 9 in, 2 pu 
1021 red madder, lac dye, tannin 7 ea, 25 laA, 17 laE, 42 al, 9 pu 
1022-01a red (2) madder, lac dye, tannin " ea, 21 laA, 14 la, 43 al, 
pu, 3 em 
1022-02) | red lac dye, madder, indigoid See SE 


dye component abreviations: al = alizarin Rubiaceae (madder and chay root) / ca = carminic 
acid (a.o. in Dactylopius coccus, Porphyrophora polonica and Porphyrophora hamieli) / ea = 
ellagic acid (e.g. galls and sumac) / em = emodine (a.o. in Polygonaceae and Rhamnaceae) / 
in = indigotin Indigofera species and Isatis tinctoria / laA = laccaic acid A Kerria lacca / 
laA* = component spectrally similar to laA / laE = laccaic acid E Kerria lacca / pu = pur- 
purin Rubiaceae (madder / not in chay root) / xp = xanthopurpurin Rubiaceae / + = traces 


Yellow dyestuff: 


Not even one yellow dyestuff of the 9 samples with yellow and green 
colour has been detected. All have dye components of madder or chay 
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root, with an indigoid dye and tannin, sometimes also in the yellow shades. 
The lack of finding a yellow dyestuff on silk is not a surprising result 
because several yellow dye components do not run in the analytical system 
used (Wouters 1998, p. 146). 


Table 6. Analysis of the yellow weft threads (dyestuffs given according to 
the ratio they are found in). 


Inv. nr. Weft Dyestuff Dye-components in % 
594 green madder, indigoid, tannin 6 ea, 47.5 al, 42.5 in, 4 pu 
594 yellow chay root, tannin 16 ea, 84 al 
739 yellow chay root, indigoid 67 al, 33 in. 

851 yellow tannin, madder, indigoid 81 ea, 9 al, 9 in, 1 pu 
852 green madder, indigoid, tannin 4 ea, 50 al, 38 in, 4 pu, 4 ir 
1021 green madder, indigoid, tannin _ "i 43 al, 33.5 in, 9 pu, 
1021 yellow madder, tannin 22 ea, 56 al, 1 xp, 21 pu 
1022-02(0D | yellow madder, indigoid, tannin 11 ea, 55 al, 29 in, 5 pu 
1022-02() | yellow «| PR Of madder, indigoid, |4 5 ea, 52 al, 43.5 in 

tannin 


dye component abreviations: al = alizarin Rubiaceae (madder and chay root) / ea = ellagic 
acid (e.g. galls and sumac) / in = indigotin Indigofera species and Isatis tinctoria / ir = 
indirubin, Indigofera species/ pu = purpurin Rubiaceae (madder / not in chay root) / ru = 
rubiadin (a.o. in Rubia tinctorum) / xp = xanthopurpurin Rubiaceae 


The results of the dyestuff analyses are comparable to those of the 
dyestuffs used in the Central Asian silk samites in the Abegg-Stiftung 
(Schorta 1998, p. 86-93). 


Discussion of the textiles 


Two of the Katoen Natie silks show a single animal within a circular 
frame (an elephant and a duck), the remaining ten silks display a mirror 
image of deer, zebus and pheasants within the roundels. 
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Roundels with a single animal 


inv. 651 — Elephant within a pearled roundel. (pl. 1) 

This fragment shows a red elephant in profile on a yellow background 
within a pearled roundel. Although the fragment is small, enough is pre- 
served to ascertain that the elephant filled the complete roundel and that 
no additional floral patterns or a “tree of life" was added. Its small ears 
identifies it as an Indian elephant. The roundel consisted of pearls but it 
cannot be established whether square jewels were integrated on the ver- 
tical and horizontal axis (like on fig. 4). Nothing of the patterns between 
the roundels is preserved. A small fragment on the lower right of the 
roundel suggests that it was red, however. The elephant wears a pearled 
headband. The part above this headband is shown frontally while the 
lower part of the head is seen from the side. This odd combination 
explains why the dip in the middle of the head is clearly visible. The two 
dots above the headband are thus to be seen as decorations on the front 
of the elephant's head. It also explains why the left ear is visible. A 
(pearled) disc on the body with a wing-like extension to the left, indi- 
cates the shoulder musculature. This is a traditional representation which 
goes back to older Achaemenid prototypes. In this case, it is very simi- 
lar to that on a deer silk in the collection of the Abegg-Stiftung (fig. 7) 
(Otavsky 1998, Abb. 4). 

In the Sasanian empire, elephants were used in the army and as work- 
ing animals (De Blois 1998). On the whole, Sasanian representations of 
elephants are rare, however. Elephants and their attendants, evidently to 
be considered as conquered enemies, are shown approaching Shapur I 
(241-272 A.D.) and Shapur II (309-379 A.D.) on their rock sculptures at 
Bishapur. On the Taq-i Bustan sculptures, dating from about 628 A.D., 
they are shown in a wild boar hunt scene. They are used to drive the game 
out of the reeds and killed boars are loaded on their backs. They also occur 
occasionally on seals (Brunner 1978, p. 90-91). This hints to their sym- 
bolic status in the Sasanian culture, which is also illustrated by its appear- 
ance in conjunction with the (winged) horse. Rows of stucco elephants 
were placed opposite rows of winged horses at the Late Sasanian site of 
Tell Daroz in Iraq (Króger 1982, p. 188-189, Taf. 76:3). In the Early 
Sasanian palace at Bishapur, ascribed to Shapur I, stucco heads of an ele- 
phant and of a horse were apparently placed at the opposite entries to the 
large hall (Króger 1982, p. 195). 
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A textile with a striding elephant in a pearled roundel is depicted on 
the wall paintings at Afrasiab near Samarkand, which are dated to about 
648 A.D. It decorates the saddlecloth of one of the principal figures’ camel 
on the south wall scene (fig. 4). This southern scene was originally inter- 
preted as a political mission from Chagan in Tocharistan, bringing a bride 
to the royal court of Afrasiab (Azarpay 1981, p. 61-64, fig. 50-52, pl. 21- 
22). Mode convincingly demonstrated, however, that it represents a funer- 
ary procession (Mode 1993, p. 87-96, Abb. 20-24). The two camel riders 
are considered by Mode to be priests but since they carry sceptres and do 
not wear mouth cloths as the priests who follow them on foot, they may 
very well be high dignitaries or members of the royal family. The textile 
shows a blue striding elephant on a white background within intercon- 
nected roundels of 20 pearls and 4 square jewels. The space between the 
roundels is filled with a cross shaped pattern, which consists of a circle 
with four floral branches. Another elephant silk is depicted on a slightly 
later wall painting at Panjikent (Marshak 1995/96, p. 306, fig. 14-15). It is 
unfortunately badly preserved but enough remains to show that the pattern 
was more complex (fig. 4). The roundels are interconnected with small 
pearled circles and in the space between the large roundels appears a bird 
with spread wings. The iconography of an elephant within a roundel seems 
to have remained popular and can still be found in many variations on later 
Byzantine and Islamic textiles (Lewis-May 1957, p. 24-25, fig. 13-14 / 
Muthesius 1997, p. 38-39, pl. 5-9). At present, the closest comparisons are 
provided by the Sogdian wall paintings at Afrasiab and to a lesser degree, 
also at Panjikent. 


HC Date: 
1320 + 30 B.P. (Date — 14337). 
Calibrated age: 650-780 A.D. (95.496 confidence). 
Dimensions: 
Height 16 cm., width 15 cm. 
Technical Analysis: 
Pattern repeat: pattern not complete, only the centre part of the roundel is preserved. 
Weave structure: weft-faced compound 1/2 S-twill. 
Warp: 
— 2 warps: 
Main warp: red-brown silk*, Z-twist. 
Binding warp: red-brown silk*, Z-twist. 
— Proportion: 2 main warp ends to 1 binding warp end (1 warp unit). 
— Warp step: 2 x 2 main warp ends. 
— Count per cm.: 17 warp units. 
— Selvage: none. 
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Fig. 4. Top: front part of the funerary procession at Afrasiab 
(after drawing by F. Ory, www.Afrasiab.org) and detail of the camel's saddlecloth. 
Bottom: elephant textile at Panjikent (after Marshak 1995/96, fig. 14) and tentative 
reconstruction of the pattern (Overlaet). 
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Weft: 

— 4complementary wefts per pass, one is intermittently used. 

1. pattern weft: dark green silk, I-twist. 

2. pattern weft: brown-yellow silk*, I-twist. 

3. pattern weft: cream silk*, I- twist, intermittently used. 
4. ground colour: red silk*, I-twist. 

— Proportion: 1 weft pick of each colour per pass. 

— Sequence: opposite weft sequence, the dark green weft is the first pick in the pass 
followed by the brown-yellow and locally by the cream weft. The red ground 
colour closes the pass. 

— Weft step: 2 passes. 

— Count per cm.: 35 passes. 

Remarks: the cream colour, used in the middle of the body for the circle ornament, 
forms local floats at the reverse face. The brown-yellow weft has also floats at the 
reverse face. 
Dye analyses: 
warp: *red-brown silk: tannin and madder. 
weft: *red silk: combination of madder, lac dye and indigoid. 

*brown-yellow silk: tannin, madder and indigoid. 

*cream: traces of tannin. 


Inv. 1022-01 — Duck within roundels. (pl. 2-3) 

Two fragments (numbered 1022-01a and b) of a textile with horizontal 
rows of roundels separated by large, circular flower like patterns and small 
quatrefoils. The horizontal rows of ducks, which are shown in profile, are 
directed alternating to the left and the right. They hold a necklace with 
three pendants in the beak, have fluttering ribbons at the neck and stand on 
a small pearled platform. 

The roundel itself consists of upwards directed overlapping hearts. 
They start in opposite directions at the base of each roundel. This kind of 
upwards directed border is common in late Sasanian and Early Islamic 
iconography (compare fig. 9: top left) (Overlaet, De Jonghe & Daemen 
1996, p. 199-200, fig. 17) and can also be seen on textile representations 
at Taq-i Bustan (Otavksy 1998, Abb. 71). The duck is a common subject 
on Sasanian and post-Sasanian textiles. Apart from at Taq-i Bustan 
(Otavsky 1998, p. 135-137, Abb. 65-67), it also appears, for example, on 
textile representations at Afrasiab (Otavsky 1998, p. 170-171, Abb. 95) 
and Kyzil (Lucidi, ed., 1994, p. 63, 69, cat. 19) (fig. 5). The fluttering 
ribbons around the neck are a royal feature which originates in the 
Sasanian empire (Otavsky 1998, p. 127). In the Sasanian context, how- 
ever, it seems to be reserved for objects, animals or persons with a royal 
or divine affiliation. At Taq-i Bustan, ribbons only occur on the royal 
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figure and his belongings (sword, bow ...) and on some of the animals 
the king is hunting. None of the animals that are depicted on the cloth- 
ing of the secondary figures, such as the elephant riders, the musicians or 
the royal attendants, are adorned with such ribbons. This contrasts with 
the popularity of this item in Post-Sasanian and Sasanian inspired Cen- 
tral Asian representations. 

Also belonging to the 7th. century royal Sasanian regalia are the neck- 
laces with three pendants (Gyselen 1990 / Goldman 1989, p. 834-835, 
fig. 3). Birds often have such necklaces in their beaks or around their 
neck, and when two mirrored birds are shown, they usually hold on to the 
same necklace (fig. 5-6). The necklace with the three pendants placed in 
a row next to each other, can be observed for the first time on the rock 
reliefs at Taq-1 Bustan where it is worn by both the god Ahura Mazda and 
king Khusrow II (Fukai & Horiuchi 1969, pl. XLVUI-L, LXII-LXIII, 
LXXXIX, 1972, pl. XIV-XVI / Fukai, Horiuchi, Tanabe & Domyo 1984, 
fig. 44). Afterwards, the Sasanian successors depict themselves on their 
coinage with this specific jewel, a practice which was later adopted by 
some of the Umayyad governors of Iran (see Curiel & Gyselen 1980-83: 
Part I, p. 170, fig. 1; part III, p. 197 type 4; part IV, p. 35, 39, 42; Part V, 
p. 210, fig. 5). 

Ducks seem to have been very popular. They appear, for example, as 
a principal as well as a secondary motif on a group of related textiles 
of which specimens were excavated in Dulan and others are present in 
the Aachen cathedral treasury and in the collection of the Abegg-Stiftung 
(fig. 6). The dispersal of such textiles explains the presence of similar 
motifs on other works of art. A duck appears, for example, in the 8th. cen- 
tury A.D. Sacramentary of Gelloni in the Bibliothéque Nationale (fig. 6) 
(Baldwin 1970, fig. 2). The way in which certain details of this bird are 
drawn, proves that the artist copied closely from an oriental textile. It is 
not only clear from the depiction of the necklace with three pendants, but 
also from the peculiar depiction of the feathering (squares with hearts in 
each corner like on a samite in the Aachen Cathedral, see Baldwin 1970 
fig. 9 / Overlaet, De Jonge & Daemen 1996, fig. 20) and the three toes 
placed somewhat strange-looking above each other (compare with fig. 6 
from Dulan, China). This wide dispersion of Late Sasanian iconography 
and its integration into the Central Asian, Byzantine and Early Islamic 
traditions, hampers any attempt to date such textiles on stylistic argu- 
ments only. 
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Fig. 5. Top: wall painting from Kyzil (after Lucidi, ed., 1994, p. 69). 
Bottom: textile pattern from Afrasiab (drawing V. Otavskà, Abegg-Stiftung, 
after Otavsky 1998, Abb. 95). 


14C Date: 
1320 + 30 B.P. (KIA-24004). 
Calibrated age: 650-780 A.D. (95.496 confidence). 
Dimensions: 
fragment a: height 48cm., width 18cm. 
fragment b: height 43cm., width 38cm. 
Technical Analysis: 
Pattern repeat: pattern not complete, but from deduction the dimension of the pattern unit 
was height approximately 60 cm. and width 22 cm. The pattern is composed of 2 rows of 
roundels of which the duck in one row changes direction in the higher row. Straight warp 
repeat of pattern unit with a single point between the 2 roundels, more or less 160 warp 
steps per pattern unit. 
Weave structure: weft-faced compound 1/2 S-twill. 
Warp: 
— 2 warps: 
Main warp: dark brown silk*, Z-twist. 
Binding warp: tan coloured silk, Z-twist (thin thread and poorly preserved). 
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Aachen - Munster treasury 


Dulan burial ground 
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Fig. 6. Duck representations. 
Top: “Lion textile" in Riggisberg, Abegg-Stiftung, inv. nr. 4864a (photo Abegg-Stiftung, 
Chr. von Viràg). Right. Duck textile in the Munster treasury, Aachen (after Muthesius 1997, 
pl. 71A). Centre. Duck textile fragments from the Dulan graveyard (after Zhao Feng 2002, 
p. 90 and Maezono 2002, p. 224). Bottom: “Sasanian” duck in the Sacramentary of 
Gelloni, Bibliothéque Nationale (after Baldwin 1970, fig. 2). 
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— Proportion: 3 main warp ends to 1 binding warp end. 
— Warp step: 2 x 3 main warp ends. 

— Count per cm.: 15-17 warp units. 

Selvage: none. 


Mostly 4 and in a small part of the body of the duck 5 complementary wefts are 
used. 

1. pattern weft: blue silk, I-twist. 

2. pattern weft: pale pink silk*, I-twist. 

3. pattern weft: fawn silk, I-twist, intermittently used. 

4. pattern weft: green silk, I-twist. 

5. ground colour: red silk*, I-twist. 

— Proportion: 4 or local 5 weft picks of different colours in one pass. 

— Sequence: opposite weft sequence, the blue weft is the first pick in the pass fol- 
lowed by the fawn weft and locally by the green weft. The red ground colour closes 
the pass. 

— Weft step: 2 passes. 

— Count per cm.: 24-26 passes. 

Remarks: no weft floats at the reverse face. 

Dye analyses: 

warp: *dark brown silk: tannin and madder. 

weft: *red silk: lac dye, madder and trace of indigoid. 
*pale pink silk: madder, tannin and indigoid. 


Roundels with confronted animals 


Ten silks display confronted images within each roundel, one of zebus, 
another of stags and the eight remaining ones of pheasants. Although the 
imagery is obviously inspired on Sasanian themes, they share a number of 
common stylistic and technical features which allows them to be identified 
as Sogdian products. 

The confronted animals stand on a stereotype split palmette, which cre- 
ates a horizontal base. Often a second small palmette or a bunch of grapes 
hovers above or between the animal's heads. The roundels either consist 
of pearls, which is the closest to the Sasanian original iconography, or they 
are made up of heart-shapes or floral patterns. The interstices between the 
roundels are usually filled with four-directional palmettes, a motif which is 
also found on Sasanian stucco (see Króger 1982, p. 139, fig. 76, pl. 81:2) 
and on wall paintings at e.g., Hadjiabad (Azarnoush, 1994, p. 168, fig. 157 / 
De Waele 2004, p. 360-361, ill. 14), or with circular, star-shaped floral 
patterns. The spacing of the roundels on Sogdian silks varies, but often 
they are nearly tangent in the weft direction and more widely spaced in the 
warp direction. Usually the additional space between the horizontal rows 
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of roundels is left empty, but smaller extra designs could be added along 
the vertical axis of the roundels. On 1022-02, for example, this space 
between the horizontal rows was filled with another small mirrored bird 
motif. On the above discussed silk with duck roundels 1022-01, small 
flowers with heart shaped leaves were added. 

The roundels themselves usually consist of one or more rows of pearls, 
overlapping hearts or floral elements. The interstitial motives either have a 
circular or star shaped floral character, are four-directional palmettes or a 
combination of both. 


Inv. 759 — Samite with zebus. (pl. 4) 

Inventory nr. 759 consists of four fragments of a textile with rows of 
zebu roundels and four-directional lotus flowers which fill the interstices. 
These roundels are nearly tangent in the weft direction and are more widely 
spaced in the warp direction. They are defined by three parallel rows of 
pearls. The zebus are standing on the split palmette from which a vertical 
line runs to another small palmette or “tree of life" hovering above the ani- 
mal's heads. As it stands on a small podium, it should be seen as a separate 
motif and not as a flower springing from the lower palmette. 

The zebu or humped bull plays an important role in Iranian, Mithraic 
and Zoroastrian mythology and religious beliefs and as such it also 
appears on, for example, Sasanian seals (Brunner 1978, p. 77-80) and 
royal silver plates (Harper & Meyers 1981, p. 77-79, pl. 26). The pres- 
ence of humped bulls on Sogdian silks may have also to be seen in a 
wider religious context. 

An identical textile is kept in the collection of the Abegg-Stiftung in Rig- 
gisberg (fig. 7) (Otavsky 1998, p. 17-19, Abb. 3 / Schorta 1998, p. 81-82). In 
fact, the technical analyses of both pieces strongly suggests that the Katoen 
Natie and Abegg-Stiftung textiles are part of one and the same large textile. 


14C Date: 

1270 + 50 B.P. (Date UtC-9432). 

Calibrated age: 660-890 A.D. (95.496 confidence). 

Dimension: 

Composed of 4 fragments: height 40 cm., width 38 cm. 

Technical Analysis: 

Pattern repeat: pattern not complete. The fragments of Katoen Natie have the same special 
irregular arrangement of the warp ends as the textile in the Abegg-Stiftung inv. no. 4867 
and can be accepted to be from the same textile (Schorta, pers. com.). 

Reverse warp repeat with single points: 82/ N80 steps. 
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Fig. 7. Detail of the zebu textile at the Abegg-Stiftung, Riggisberg, inv. nr. 4867 (left) 
(photo Abegg-Stiftung, Chr. von Viràg) and 
at HeadquARTers — Katoen Natie, Antwerp (right). 


Weave structure: weft-faced compound 1/2 S-twill. 
Warp: 
— 2 warps: 
Main warp: tan silk, Z-twist. 
Binding warp: tan silk, Z-twist. 
— Proportion: irregular, mostly 3 main warp ends to 1 binding warp end but also 2 or 
4/1. 
— Warp step: 3 or 4 main warp groups (9 to 12 main warp ends). 
— Count per cm.: 14-18 warp units. 
Selvage: none. 


4 complementary wefts per pass. 

1. pattern weft: lines: green or blue silk, I-twist, interchanged. 

2. pattern weft: legs, circles and details, yellow silk, I-twist. 

3. pattern weft: pearls and body, off-white silk, I-twist (thin thread). 

4. ground colour: brown-pink silk*, I-twist. 

— Proportion: 1 weft pick of each colour per pass. 

— Sequence: opposite weft sequence, the first shed in the pass is the green weft some- 
times interchanged by the blue weft, followed by the yellow and the off-white weft. 
The brown-pink ground colour is the last pick in the pass. 

— Weft step: 2 passes. 

— Count per cm.: 22-27 passes. 
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Remarks: the fragments are in a bad condition. No weft floats at the reverse face. The blue 
weft is used in the centre of the interstice motif and for the ornamentation disk with wing- 
like extension on the body of the zebus. 

Dye analyses: 

warp: — 

weft: *brown pink silk, 10096 Caesalpinia species (redwood). 


Inv. 1021 — Samite with stags. (pl. 5-7) 

This large samite, sewn together from two large and several small 
fragments, consists of rows of stag roundels with symmetrical, four- 
directional lotus flowers filling the interstices. Like on the previous zebu 
textile, the roundels are nearly tangent in the weft direction and more 
widely spaced in the warp direction. The additional space between the 
horizontal rows has been filled by slightly extending the yellow horizon- 
tal lotus flowers. The vertical red flowers are more compact. The roundels 
are defined by a single row of pearls. Both animals are standing on the 
typical split palmette while a bunch of grapes above their heads hangs 
from the inner edge of the roundel. Slight variations in the design and 
colouration can be observed. It seems the weavers started out using a 
more complex design and simplified their output as they continued. The 
stags in the lower left roundel near the selvage, for example, have large 
multi-coloured flowers on the body while the others all have small ones, 
executed in one single colour. Also the colouration of the split palmettes 
of the left roundels and the bunch of grapes of the middle roundel on the 
left varies. 

Stags are common in Sasanian and Central-Asian iconography (see 
Brunner 1978, p. 87-90). Single stag representations in roundels seem to 
have been popular in a funerary context at Turfan as fumian (Kageyama 
2003, Table 2, fig. 3). The present stag samite, however, is closely related 
to some others textiles (fig. 8). Although differences in refinement of 
the weaving and in many details of the design are obvious, features such 
as the presence and the type of the body decoration, and the peculiar 
bent representation of the antlers in two colours, clearly indicate that 
they all derive from a common prototype. Among the related textiles are 
an unprovenanced one in the Abegg-Stiftung (Otavsky 1998, p. 19-22, 
Abb. 4 / Schorta 1998, p. 82-83), another from the Mogao cave near 
Dunhuang in the British Museum and the Musée Guimet (Sheperd & 
Henning 1959, p. 24, fig. 14 / Riboud & Vial 1970, p. 213-219 / Muthesius 
1997, p. 94-95, pl. 46A / Otavsky 1998, p. 206-207, Abb. 108) and an 
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unprovenanced one which recently surfaced on the art market (Kennedy 
2005, p. 85, fig. 1). The last one has a similar cut and composition, which 
strongly suggests that it comes from the back of the same garment as our 
inv. 1021. 


eg TU 


up 
Ay 4 P 1 
xd e RO. VA aia 
Fig. 8. Stag textiles in the British Museum, London (after Muthesius 1997, 
pl. 46A) and in the Abegg-Stiftung, Riggisberg, inv. nr. 4901 
(photo Abegg-Stiftung, Chr. von Virag). 


HC Date: 
1365 + 30 B.P. (KIA-23996). 
Calibrated age (95.4% confidence): 610-720 A.D. (92.6%). 
740-770 A.D. (2.896). 
Dimensions: 
Height 100 cm., width 45 cm. Composed of several pieces: H x W: 65.5 x 31 cm., 
65.5 x 15.5 cm., 8.5 x 7.5 cm., 10.5 x 6 cm. A strip of 24 cm. long and 6 cm. high has 
been folded double and sewn on at the upper side (neck opening?) of the textile. 
Technical Analysis: 
Pattern repeat: dimension of pattern repeat: height: 26-27 cm., width: 19.6-20 cm. 
Reverse warp repeat of pattern unit with one single point between the 2 roundels and one dou- 
ble point between the confronted stags: 160 /\159 warp steps. No fixed weft repeat was made. 
The vertical repeats reveal small differences in the pattern from one horizontal row to the next. 
Weave structure: weft-faced compound 1/2 twill S-direction. 
Warp: 
— 2 warps: 
Main warp: dark brown silk*, Z-twist. 
Binding warp: dark brown silk, Z-twist. 
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— Proportion: 3 main warp ends to 1 binding warp end. 
— Warp step: 3 main warp ends. 
— Count per cm.: 15-19 warp units. 
— Selvage: none. 
Weft: 
— in total there are 5 different colours used in the design but only 3 or 4 complementary 
wefts per pass. 
1. pattern weft: red silk*, I-twist, body of stags, split palmette, roundel. A major 
colour which interchanges with gold-yellow silk in the centre of interstices. 
2. pattern weft: gold-yellow silk*, I-twist, in the upper part of split palmette (first 
part of fabric), centre of interstices and flowers on body. 
3. pattern weft: cream silk*, I-twist, main colour of roundels, pearls and part of 
interstices. 
4. pattern weft: blue silk, I-twist, only the hooves of stags. 
5. ground colour: green silk*, I-twist. 
— Proportion: 1 pick of 3 or 4 colours per pass. 
— Sequence: centre of interstices: 1,3,4. Under and upper part of roundel: 1,3,5. 
Hooves of stags: 1,2,3,5. Flowers of body stags: 1,2,4,5. The green weft pick 
ground colour) is last in the pass (opposite direction) as in samites of this type of 
which normally the ground colour is red instead of green. 
— Weft step: 2 passes. 
— Count per cm.: 28-33 passes. 
Remarks: after the starting line (green in the front and red at the reverse face) the three 
first rows of roundels have some differences in design and colours compared to the rest of 
the fabric. It is only in these first rows that, at the palmettes, the red colour interchanges 
with the golden-yellow colour creating a pronounced yellow stripe. In the middle of the 
interstice motif the red colour is always replaced by the golden-yellow weft. There are no 
weft floats at the reverse face. The small seams (not even 0.5 cm. deep) are closed by back 
and fore stitches with an undyed Z-twisted silk thread. In one of the pieces is a vertical 
"false seam" (rib) over 50 cm. Inside the border strip are remains of very loose woven 
green tabby silk, probably from the lining. 
Dye analyses: 
warp: *brown silk: tannin and madder. 
weft: *red silk: madder, lac dye and tannin. 
*yellow silk: madder and tannin. 
*cream silk: traces of madder and tannin. 
*green silk: madder, indigoid and tannin. 


The eight samites with pheasants. 


These eight textiles all show the same kind of bird. Their most prominent 
characteristic are the long up curving and ruffled tail feathers, which 
suggests their identification as pheasants. Minor differences occur, how- 
ever. Some birds have, for example, “ear” tufts, two small up curving 
feathers on the head (inv. 815, 852, 942-01 and 1022-02). Brunner sug- 
gested to identify the species, which can be depicted with an up curved, as 
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well as with a smooth straight tail, with the Western Caucasian Ringneck 
(Phasianus colchicus colchicus). The presence or absence of tufts should 
be regarded as the differentiation between hen and cock (Brunner 1978, 
p. 109). The pheasant belongs to the classic Sasanian iconography and it 
is often adorned with regalia such as ribbons, a nimbus or a necklace with 
three pendants which it wears or holds in its beak. It appears on, for exam- 
ple, Sasanian stucco, silverware and seals (Brunner 1978, p. 109 / Króger 
1982, p. 262, Taf. 75:2 / Overlaet, ed., 1993, p. 217-219, 242, cat. nr. 69- 
70, 91). It can also be seen on garments at Taq-i Bustan (Otavsky 1998, 
p. 135-137, Abb. 66, 68). 

Apart from stylistic differences and differences in the technical quality, 
there are various types of roundels, interstitial motifs and the absence or 
presence of regalia (necklace, ribbons and nimbus). There are four textiles 
with pearl roundels, two with roundels of hearts and two with a floral 
roundel. These variations in the character of the roundels may have been 
simply a matter of personal taste or preference. A Late Sasanian stucco 
fragment from Ma'arid shows how borders with pearls, hearts and various 
floral variations were used next to one another in the same context (fig. 9) 
(Kröger 1982, p. 259-261, Taf. 46:1). 


Fig. 9. Stucco fragment with octagonal roundels from 
Maand (after Króger 1982, Taf. 46:1). 
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Inv. 594. (pl. 8) 

The general pattern of inv. 594, which includes a large (a) and small 
fragment (b), is very close to that of the above discussed stag textile. 
The two confronted birds stand on a split palmette and a bunch of grapes 
are depicted above their heads. The palmette stands between two lobed 
elements, each with a heart shaped pattern inside. This is the depiction 
of mountains or a landscape, well known from many Sasanian representa- 
tions (compare fig. 5) (Overlaet, De Jonghe & Daemen 1996, p. 199-201, 
fig. 17). A small central leaf or flower springs from the centre of the split 
palmette. The character of the four-directional motif which fills the inter- 
stitial space is very close to that on the stag textile. The spacing of 
the remaining half of this motif along the selvage is sufficient to indicate 
that again the roundels are nearly tangent in the weft direction and more 
widely spaced in the warp direction. 


IC Date: 
1300 + 25 B.P. (KIA-18988). 
Calibrated age: 650-780 A.D. (95.4 96 confidence). 
Dimensions: 
Height 25 cm., width 16.5 cm. 
2 pieces: 25 x 10.5 cm. (fragment a), 10 x 6 cm. (fragment b). 
Technical Analysis: 
Pattern repeat: pattern not complete. 
Dimension of pattern unit: height + 25 cm.; width 9.3 cm. 
Reverse warp repeat of pattern unit with single points: 100 /\ 98 warp steps. 
Weave structure: weft-faced compound 1/2 twill S-direction. 
Warp: 
— 2 warps: 
Main warp: red-brown silk*, Z-twist. 
Binding warp: red-brown silk, Z-twist. 
— Proportion: 2 main warp ends to 1 binding warp end. 
— Warp step: 2 x 2 main warp ends. 
— Count per cm.: 21 warp units. 
Selvage: none. 


3 complementary wefts: 

1. pattern weft: dark green silk*, I-twist. 

2. pattern weft: yellow silk*, I-twist. 

3. ground colour: red silk*, I-twist. 

— Proportion: 1 pick of each colour per pass. 

— Sequence: opposite weft sequence, the dark green weft is the first pick and the red 
ground colour is the last pick in the pass. 

— Weft step: 2 passes. 

— Count per cm.: 30 — 34 passes. 
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Remarks: At the top of piece a: a red strip of 1 cm. is woven with 2 wefts (red/ yellow). 
The space between the bills of the pheasants consists of five warp units. Normally it 
should be six warp units (three warp steps) but at the left hand of the single reversing 
point the warp step erroneously counts only one warp unit. There are sharp vertical lines 
between two colours due to the binding warp ends are deep at the reverse face. There are 
no weft floats at the reverse face. 
Dye analyses: 
warp: *red-brown silk: tannin, chay root and indigoid. 
weft: *red silk: madder, lac dye and tannin. 

*yellow silk: chay root and tannin. 

*green silk: madder, indigoid and tannin. 


Inv. 739-01. (pl. 9) 

Inv. 739 is part of a small banner. Two fragments of lined and bordered 
figurated silk samite (inv. 739-01) make up the triangular end to which a 
rectangular fragment of Tang period clamp resist dyed silk is attached 
(inv. 739-02). Only a small part of the samite pattern is preserved but it is 
clear that it consisted of confronted pheasants in a simple pearled roundel, 
standing on a split palmette. 


HC Date: 
1320 + 50 B.P. (Date UtC-9048). 
Calibrated age (95.4% confidence): 620-820 A.D. (94.45%). 
840-860 A.D. (0.9590). 

Dimensions: 
Height 14 cm., width 13 cm. Composed of 2 pieces. 
Technical Analysis: 
Pattern repeat: pattern not complete. 
Dimension of pattern unit: height:? cm., width: 8.5 cm. 
Reverse warp repeat of pattern unit with single point between the roundels and double 
points between the pheasants: 81 /N 80 warp steps. 
Weave structure: weft-faced compound 1/2 twill S-direction. 
Warp: 

— 2 warps: 

Main warp: red-brown silk*, Z-twist. 
Binding warp: red-brown silk, Z-twist. 

— Proportion: 2 main warp ends to 1 binding warp end. 

— Warp step: 2 x 2 main warp ends. 

— Count per cm.: a. 21 warp units; b. 15 warp units. 
Selvage: none. 


3 complementary wefts: 

1. pattern weft: dark green or blue silk: I-twist, interchanged. 
2. pattern weft: yellow silk*: I-twist. 

3. ground colour: red silk*: I-twist. 

— Proportion: 1 pick of each colour per pass. 
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— Sequence: opposite weft sequence, the dark green or the blue weft is first in the 
pass, the red ground colour closes the pass. 
— Weft step: 2 passes. 
— Count per cm.: irregular, 31-33-36 passes. 
Remarks: The 2 pieces are from a different place of the fabric. Controlling some equal 
details of the 2 pieces, the weft steps are different because of lacking a fixed selection of 
the pattern sheds. There are no weft floats at the reverse face. 
This silk samite textile is part of the top of a small banner. It is lined and bordered with 
other silks: 
— Resist dyed tabby silk: warp and weft without visible twist: 54/35 ends. 
— Lining: light blue tabby silk, warp and weft without visible twist, 60/60-52 ends. 
— Bordering: light brown tabby silk, warp and weft without visible twist, 60 warp ends / 
48 weft ends per cm. The simple selvage has a higher warp count per cm. 
— Sewing thread: yellow silk: S2Z. 
Dye analyses: 
warp: *red-brown silk: tannin, madder and indigoid. 
weft: *red silk: lac dye, madder, indigoid and tannin. 
*yellow silk: chay root and indigoid. 


Inv. 942-01. (pl. 10) 

Two samite fragments, labeled 942-01a and 942-01b, show part of two 
pearled roundels with confronted pheasants and of floral interstitial motifs. 
What remains is sufficient to see that the roundels are touching each other 
in the weft direction and are more widely spaced in the warp direction. 


IC Date: 
1420 + 25 B.P. (KIA-21491). 
Calibrated age: 559-665 A.D. (95.496 confidence). 
Dimensions: 
a: height 12 cm., width 27.5 cm.; b: height 11.5 cm., width 22 cm. 
Technical Analysis: 
Pattern repeat: pattern not complete. 
Dimensions of pattern unit: height: + 22 cm., width: 10 cm. 
Reverse warp repeat of pattern unit with single points of 3 x 2 main warp ends instead of 
the normal 2 x 2 main warps: 96 /N94 warp steps. 
Weave structure: weft-faced compound 1/2 twill S-direction. 
Warp: 
— 2 warps: 
Main warp: tan silk, Z-twist. 
Binding warp: tan silk, Z-twist. 
— Proportion: 2 main warp ends to 1 binding warp end. 
— Warp step: 2 x 2 main warp ends. 
— Count per cm: 18 warp units. 
— Selvage: none 
Weft: 3 complementary wefts: 
1. pattern weft: blue or green silk, I-twist, interchanged. 
2. pattern weft: yellow (faded) silk, I-twist. 
3. ground colour: red (faded) silk*, I-twist. 
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— Proportion: 1 pick of 3 colours per pass. 

— Sequence: opposite weft sequence, the blue or green weft is always first in the pass 
followed by the yellow weft. The red (faded) ground colour is the last pick in the 
pass. 

— Weft step: 2 passes. 

— Count per cm.: 29-30 passes. 

Remarks: the fragments are in very poor condition although most of the technical particu- 
larities could be revealed. Sewing thread: undyed silk, Z2S. There are no weft floats at the 
reverse face. 

Dye analyses: 

weft: *red (faded) silk: lac dye and indigoid. 


Inv. 1022-02. (pl. 11-13) 

Inv. 1022-02 includes three textile fragments, labeled a, b and c. Frag- 
ment a consists of two fragments of the same samite which are sewn 
together (see infra analysis I). Fragments of different samits are sewn to 
fragments b and c (see infra analysis II and III). The largest fragment 
(1022-02a) shows three pearled roundels. These roundels consist of two 
narrow pearled rings with in between a broad ring with large pearls. The 
lunar crescents, which are placed inside each of these large pearls, are 
directed alternating to the inside and the outside of the roundel. Inside 
each roundel, one sees the confronting pheasants which stand on the split 
palmette. Again the roundels are touching each other in the weft direction 
and are more widely spaced in the warp direction. The space between the 
horizontal rows of roundels is filled with circular flower like patterns at 
the interstitial space and a scene with two birds with spread wings in the 
vertical axis of each roundel. The general pattern is thus similar to that of 
the above discussed textile 1022-01. Like on this textile, the interstitial 
motif is also a circular floral motif. The confronted birds with open wings 
are simply hovering above the roundels. They are not standing on any 
podium or palmette. The paws of one pair can be seen above one of the 
remaining roundels (pl. 12). The combination of confronting pheasants 
with a pair of birds with outspread wings also occurs on a samite in the 
Abegg-Stiftung. Otavsky noted that this pose is in a Sasanian context asso- 
ciated with a bird of prey (Otavsky 1998, p. 37-38, Abb. 10). As such, it 
appears on silverwork and seals (Brunner 1978, p. 104-107 / Overlaet, ed., 
1993, p. 224, 241, 243, cat. nr. 74, 90, 92). It is also the classic pose of the 
heraldic eagle, which became popular as a principal motif on Byzantine 
and Islamic textiles (see Muthesius 1997, p. 97-98, pl. 14, 74, 85, 90-91). 

The three samits have each been technically analysed. 
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* Analysis I: (1022-02a and similar parts of fragments b and c) 
IC Date: 
1405 + 30 B.P. (KIA-24000). 
Calibrated age: 595-685 A.D. (95.496 confidence). 
Dimensions: 
1022-02a: two pieces sewn together, height 26 cm., width 52.5 cm. 
1022-02b: sewn to a different silk samite (analysis II), height 4 cm., width 6 cm. 
1022-02c: sewn to a different silk samite (analysis IID, height 12 cm., width, 4.5 cm. 
Technical Analysis: 
Pattern repeat: dimension of pattern repeat, height 27 cm., width 18-20 cm. 
Reverse warp repeat of pattern unit with single points: 142 /\ 140 warp steps. 
Weave structure: weft-faced compound 1/2 twill S-direction. 
Warp: 
— 2 warps: 
Main warp: tan silk, Z-twist. 
Binding warp: tan silk, Z-twist. 
— Proportion: 3 main warp ends to 1 binding warp end. 
— Warp step: 3 main warp ends. 
— Count per cm.: 14-17 warp units. 
— Selvage: none. 
Weft: 
— 4complementary wefts: 
1. pattern weft: blue silk, I-twist. 
2. pattern weft: fawn silk*, I-twist. 
3. pattern weft: pale green silk, I-twist. 
4. ground colour: red silk*, I-twist. 
— Proportion: 1 pick of each colour per pass. 
— Sequence: opposite weft sequence, the blue weft is the first pick in the pass, followed 
by the fawn and the pale green weft. The red ground colour is the last pick in the pass. 
— Weft step: 2 passes. 
Count per cm.: 40 passes. 
Rena ks: Weft floats of the pale green weft and the fawn silk weft at the reverse face of 
the fabric. 
Dye analyses: 
weft: *red silk: lac dye, madder and indigoid. 
*yellow silk (fawn): madder, indigoid and tannin. 


* Analysis II: (fragment sewn to 1022-02), see pl. 11) 
14C Date: 
no data available. 
Dimensions: 
sewn on fragment: height 12 cm., width 7 cm. 
Technical Analysis: 
Pattern repeat: pattern not complete, only a small fragment of the interstice motif and part 
of the pearled roundel. 
Weave structure: weft-faced compound 1/2 twill S-direction. 
Warp: 
— 2 warps. 
Main warp: tan silk: Z-twist. 
Binding warp: tan silk: Z-twist. 
— Proportion: 2 main warp ends to 1 binding warp end. 
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— Warp step: 2 x 2 main warp ends. 
— Count per cm: 16 warp units. 
Selvage: none. 


3 complementary wefts: 
1. pattern weft: blue silk: I-twist. 
2. pattern weft: yellow silk: I-twist. 
3. ground colour: red silk: I-twist. 
— Proportion: 1 pick of each colour per pass. 
— Sequence: opposite weft sequence, the blue weft is the first pick in the pass, the red 
ground colour closes the pass. 
— Weft step: 2 passes. 
— Count per cm: 36-38 passes. 
Remarks: no weft floats in this small fragment. 
Dye analyses: 
Not executed. 


* Analysis III: (fragment sewn to 1022-02c) 
HC Date: 
no data available. 
Dimensions: 
sewn on fragment: height 5 cm., width 16 cm. 
Technical Analysis: 
Pattern repeat: pattern not complete. 
Weave structure: weft-faced compound 1/2 twill S-direction. 
Warp: 
— 2 warps 
Main warp: tan silk, Z-twist. 
Binding warp: tan silk, Z-twist. 
— Proportion: 3 main warp ends to 1 binding warp end. 
— Warp step: 2 x 3 main warp ends. 
— Count per cm.: 21 warp units. 
Selvage: none. 


3 complementary wefts: 

1. pattern weft: blue silk: I-twist. 

2. pattern weft: yellow silk: I-twist. 

3. ground colour: red silk, I-twist. 
— Proportion: 1 pick of each colour per pass. 
— Sequence: opposite weft sequence. The blue weft is the first pick and the red 

ground colour is the last pick in the pass. 

— Weft step: 2 passes. 
— Count per cm.: 38 passes. 

Remarks: no weft floats in this small fragment. 

Dye analyses: 

Not executed. 


Inv. 852. (pl. 14-15) 
This rectangular fragment shows two roundels and parts of three intersti- 
tial circular motifs. Although nothing is preserved underneath the pheasants 
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paws, it can be supposed that they also stood on a split palmette. There is a 
small flower between their feet which allows a comparison with. inv. 594. 
A second identical plant which stands on a pearled podium is placed 
between the bird's heads. The roundels on this and the following textile, 
inv. 942-02 (pl. 16), consist of a row of overlapping hearts. From the bot- 
tom of the roundel, they are directed upwards to meet frontally at the top 
of the roundel. Such borders of overlapping hearts are well known from 
late Sasanian stuccos (see fig. 9) (Króger 1982, p. 231-232, Abb. 136:g). 
The general pattern of this textile is similar to that of the above discussed 
ones. The roundels were closer to one another in the horizontal weft direc- 
tion than in the vertical warp direction. 


14C Date: 
Radiocarbon date: 1440 + 25 B.P. (Date -14338). 
Calibrated age: 560-660 A.D. (95.496 confidence). 
Dimensions: 
Height 19 cm., width 42 cm. 
Technical Analysis: 
Pattern repeat: pattern not complete. 
Dimension of pattern unit: height not know, width varied from 9.8 to 11.3 cm. 
Reverse warp repeat of pattern unit with single point between two roundels and double 
point between the two pheasants: 167 /\ 166. The first half of the second roundel has been 
deformed due to lower thread count per cm. and some of the warp steps have 2 x 2 main 
warp ends per step (see remarks). 
Weave structure: weft-faced compound 1/2 twill Z-direction. 
Warp: 

— 2 warps: 

Main warp: brown silk*, Z-twist. 
Binding warp: dark brown silk*, Z-twist. 

— Proportion: 2 main warp ends to 1 binding warp end. 

— Warp step: 2 main warp ends. 

— Count per cm.: irregular; left side (near selvage?): 20-21 warp units; centre: 13 warp 
units; right side: 15-17 warp units. 
Selvage: none. 


4 complementary wefts: 

1. pattern weft: dark green silk, I-twist. 

2. pattern weft: fawn silk, I-twist. 

3. pattern weft: pale green silk*, I-twist. 

4. ground colour: brown-red silk*, I-twist. 

— Proportion: 1 pick of each colour per pass. 

— Sequence: opposite weft sequence, the dark green weft is the first pick in the pass 
followed by the fawn and the pale green weft. The red ground colour is the last pick 
in the pass. 

— Weft step: 2 passes. 

— Count per cm.: 38-36 passes. 
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Remarks: there are weft floats at the reverse face of the fabric always with the pale green 
silk weft. It is the only samite in this group with a 1/2 twill in Z-direction. 

In this fabric deformation of the pattern occurs in the first half of the second roundel 
partly due to lower thread count (13 warp unit per cm.) and secondly by using a larger 
warp step alternated by the normal warp step of that part of the pattern. Counting the warp 
steps per pattern unit, it turned out that this pattern unit has 14 warp units extra compared 
to the others. These extra warp threads are located over 4 cm. between the upright curved 
tail and the neck of the pheasant. In this part, warp steps of 2 x 2 main warp ends alternate 
with 1 or two warp steps of 2 main warp ends (see pl. 15 and fig. 1). The reason of this 
anomaly is unknown to me (possibly too much warp threads were left over?). A similar 
phenomenon has been described by Guicherd (Guicherd 1961, p. 52) on a samite fabric of 
“Le Monastier-sur-Gazelle" in France. In this fabric the warp step of one main warp end 
alternates constantly with a warp step of 2 main warp ends, and not only on a small part 
of the fabric. 

This textile seems to be the cuff of a sleeve and has been cut instead of open up the 
seam. Sewing thread: S2Z-ply undyed silk. 

Dye analyses: 
warp: *brown main warp: tannin, madder and indigoid. 
*dark brown binding warp: tannin, madder and indigoid. 
weft: *brown-red silk: madder, indigoid, lac dye and tannin. 
*faded red silk: lac dye, madder and indigoid. 
*pale green silk: madder, indigoid and tannin. 


Inv. 942-02. (pl. 16) 

This very fragmentary textile has, like the above discussed inv. 852, 
roundels of overlapping hearts. The two pheasants (fragments of the up 
curved tail feathers are preserved with the left bird), stand on a split 
palmette. 


“C Date: 
Radiocarbon date: 1400 + 25 B.P. (KIA -21487). 
Calibrated age: 600-675 A.D. (95.496 confidence). 
Dimensions: 
Height 21 cm., width 17 cm. 
Technical Analysis: 
Pattern repeat: pattern not complete. Fabric is in poor condition. 
Reverse warp repeat of pattern unit with single point between the confronted birds. 
Weave structure: weft-faced compound 1/2 twill S-direction. 
Warp: 
— 2 warps: 
Main warp: tan silk, Z-twist. 
Binding warp: tan silk, Z-twist. 
— Proportion: 3 main warp ends to 1 binding warp end. 
— Warp step: 3 main warp ends. 
— Count per cm.: 19 warp units. 
— Selvage: none. 
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4 complementary wefts: 

1. pattern weft: blue silk, I-twist. 

2. pattern weft: fawn silk, I-twist. 

3. pattern weft: pale green silk, I-twist, intermittent used. 
4. ground colour: red silk*, I-twist. 

— Proportion: 1 pick of 3 or 4 colours per pass. 

— Sequence: opposite weft sequence, the blue weft is the first pick in the pass fol- 
lowed by the fawn weft and locally by the pale green weft. The red ground colour 
is the last pick in the pass. 

— Weft step: 2 passes. 

— Count per cm.: 29-30 passes. 

Remarks: remnants of sewing thread: undyed silk, Z2S-ply. No weft floats at reverse face 
of this fragment. This fabric has a lot in common with inv. 815. 

Dye analyses: 

weft: * red silk: chay root and lac dye. 


Inv. 1022-03. (pl. 17-19) 

Inv. 1022-03 consists of two fragments which are sewn together. The 
largest of the two (see analysis I) shows two floral roundels with con- 
fronted pheasants and four directional flowers in the interstitial space. 
Each pheasant is adorned with ribbons at the neck and has a nimbus, 
which brings it closer to the Sasanian prototype. However, instead of 
the traditional double ribbons, only one ribbon is now depicted (compare 
fig. 6 top). The roundels are made of small leaves and flowers. Otavsky 
noted that such a floral border was developed out of the patterns which 
separate roundels on the Taq-i Bustan monument (fig. 10) and on a samite 
in the Museo Sacro in Rome (Otavsky 1998, p. 21-22, fig. 71, 77). Used 
as a roundel, it is also present on textiles in the Abegg-Stiftung (Otavsky, 
1998, p. 20-22, Abb. 4 and 10) (see fig. 8) and on the following samite 
inv. 815. 

A small fragment of another figured samite is sewn on (see analysis II). 
It displays a pair of confronted birds with extended tail feathers. They 
stand on a split palmette from which springs a vertical branch. 


* Analysis I: (largest fragment of 1022-03) 

MC Date: 

Radiocarbon date: 1270 + 30 B.P. (KIA -24005). 

Calibrated age (95.4% confidence): 660-830 A.D. (93.3%). 
840-860 A.D. (2.1%). 

Dimensions: 

Height 18.5 cm., width 45 cm. 
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RV 
Ohm Gran KOGA 


Fig. 10. The pattern of the Senmurv textile at Taq-i Bustan 
(drawing V. Otavska, Abegg-Stiftung, after Otavsky 1998, Abb. 71). 


Technical Analysis: 
Pattern repeat: pattern not complete. 
Dimension of pattern unit: height approximately 24 cm., width 12 cm. 
Reverse warp repeat of pattern unit with a single point between 2 roundels and a double 
point between the confronted birds: 174 /\ 173 warp steps. 
Weave structure: weft-faced compound 1/2 twill S-direction. 
Warp: 
— 2 warps: 
Main warp: brown silk, Z-twist. 
Binding warp: darker brown silk, Z-twist. 
— Proportion: ad random, 2 or 3 main warp ends to 1 binding warp end. 
— Warp step: 1 group of 2 or 3 main warp ends. 
— Count per cm.: 14 warp units; at selvage: 22 warp units. 
Selvage: right side, 1.5 cm. plain red strip. The weft threads are cut. 


4 complementary wefts: 

1. pattern weft: blue silk, I-twist. 

2. pattern weft: tan silk, I-twist. 

3. pattern weft: pale green silk, I-twist. 

4. ground colour: red silk*, I-twist. 

— Proportion: 1 pick of each colour per pass. 

— Sequence: opposite weft sequence, the blue weft is the first pick in the pass followed 
by the tan and pale green weft. The red ground colour is the last pick in the pass. 

— Weft step: 2 passes. 

— Count per cm.: 41 passes. 
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Remarks: weft floats at the reverse face of the fabric of the red, tan and pale green weft. 
Sewing thread: undyed silk, Z2S-ply. 

Dye analyses: 

weft: *red silk: madder, lac dye, trace of cochineal species and indigoid. 


* Analysis II: (smaller fragment of 1022-03) 
14C Date: 
no data available. 
Dimensions: 
Height 8 cm., width 11.5 cm. 
Technical Analysis: 
Pattern repeat: pattern not complete. Probably the interstice space between two rows of 
roundels. 
Dimension of pattern unit: height unknown, width 6 cm. 
Reverse warp repeat of pattern unit with single points: 52 /\ 50 warp steps. 
Weave structure: weft-faced compound 1/2 twill S-direction. 
Warp: 
— 2 warps: 
Main warp: brown silk: Z-twist. 
Binding warp: brown silk: Z-twist. 
— Proportion: 2 main warp ends to 1 binding warp end. 
— Warp step: at selvage, 19 steps of 2 x 2 main warp ends, the rest has 3 x 2 main 
warp ends per step. 
— Count per cm.: 22 warp units. 
Selvage: 1 cm. of plain ground colour. 


3 complementary wefts: 
1. pattern weft: blue silk, I-twist. 
2. pattern weft: fawn (faded yellow?) silk, I-twist. 
3. ground colour: tan (faded red?) thick silk*, I-twist. 
— Proportion: 1 pick of each colour per pass. 
— Sequence: opposite weft sequence, the blue weft is the first and the thick tan ground 
colour is the last pick in the pass. 
— Weft step: 2 passes. 
— Count per cm.: 29 passes. 
Remarks: No weft floats at reverse face of this fragment. Sewing thread: undyed silk Z2S-ply. 
Dye analyses: 
weft: *red faded silk: madder, tannin and indigoid. 


Inv. 815. (pl. 20) 

This small fragment has the same floral roundel and interstitial motif as 
the previous inv. 1022-03. Only one of the two pheasants which stood on 
the split palmette is preserved. It is a simple pheasant, however, without 
the ribbons or nimbus which was present on inv. 1022-03. The spacing of 
the palmette indicates that the roundels were closer to one another in the 
horizontal weft direction than in the vertical warp direction. 
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“C Date: 
Radiocarbon date: 1360 + 25 B.P. (KIA-11879). 
Calibrated age (95.4% confidence): 620-720 A.D. (93.55%). 
750-760 A.D. (0.95%). 
Dimensions: 
Height 21 cm., width 8 cm. 
Technical Analysis: 
Pattern repeat: pattern not complete. 
Dimension of pattern unit: height not know (ca. 26 cm.), width 8.2 cm. 
Reverse warp repeat of pattern unit with a double point between two roundels, the centre 
between the two birds is just missing: approximately 150 warp steps in a pattern unit. 
Weave structure: weft-faced compound 1/2 twill S-direction. 
Warp: 
— 2 warps: 

Main warp: brown silk*, Z-twist. 

Binding warp: brown silk*, Z-twist. 

— Proportion main warp ends/binding warp ends: 3/1. 

— Warp step: 3 main warp ends between 2 binding warp ends. 

— Count per cm.: 15-17 warp units. 

— Selvage: none 

Weft: 
— 4complementary wefts, one is intermittently used. 
1. pattern weft: blue silk, I-twist. 
2. pattern weft: yellow (faded) silk, I-twist. 
3. pattern weft: pale green silk, I-twist, intermittently used. 
4. ground colour: red brown silk*, I-twist. 

— Proportion: 3 or 4 picks per pass. 

— Sequence: opposite weft sequence, the blue colour is the first pick in the pass fol- 
lowed by the yellow weft and locally by the pale green weft. The red ground colour 
is the last pick in the pass. 

— Weft step: 2 passes. 

Count per cm.: 33 passes. 
aridis weft floats with the pale green weft and the red weft (under palmette) at the 
reverse face of the fabric. Pattern to compare with no 942-02. 
Dye analyses: 
warp: *brown silk: tannin, chay root and indigoid. 
weft: *red-brown silk: chay root, lac dye and indigoid. 


The “C dating of the textiles 


Current dating of late antique and early medieval textiles is based on scien- 
tific excavations, on the iconography, the stylistic evolution, the technique 
and dye analysis. Dating on style only can be useful but it can also be very 
misleading as we have shown in a group of 12 Coptic tunics or tunic frag- 
ments of a specific type from Katoen Natie. Radiocarbon dating enabled us 
to date these tunics several centuries earlier than the dating on style only 
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(De Moor, Van Strydonck & Verhecken-Lammens 2004). Other Coptic 
textiles, e.g. linen tunics and cotton caps with silk embroidery, stylisti- 
cally dated to the late medieval period, have been radiocarbon dated 
much later, i.e. not before the middle of the 17^ century (Van Strydonck, 
De Moor & Benazeth 2004). We know that the calculated '4C age is an 
estimate of the true unknown age. We therefore have to radiocarbon date 
several — preferably 12 (Ottoway 1973) or 4 per century — textiles of 
the same type. 

The textile samples were prepared by Mark Van Strydonck (Royal 
Institute for Cultural Heritage, Brussels) who also made the calculations of 
the probability distribution and the integrated probability. All samples were 
measured by AMS in the university of Kiel, Germany. 


Laboratory reference numbers: 


inv. 594 (DM250): KIA — 18988 inv. 942-01: KIA — 21491 
inv. 739 (DM251): Date UtC — 9048 inv. 942-02: KIA — 21487 
inv. 759 (DM252): Date UtC — 9432 inv. 1021: KIA — 23996 
inv. 815 (DM253): KIA — 11879 inv. 1022-01a: KIA — 24004 
inv. 851 (DM254): Date UtC — 14337 inv. 1022-02: KIA — 24000 
inv. 852 (DM255): Date UtC — 14338 inv. 1022-03: KIA — 24005 


(“DM” numbers are former inventory numbers of Katoen Natie Collection.) 


We radiocarbon dated these 12 early medieval silk samites of a par- 
ticular type from the Silk Road. Pl. 21 sums probalility and accumu- 
lated probability of the 12 !^C datings. The red line is the accumu- 
lated probability, which allows us to determine the interquartile range 
(Ottoway 1973). 

The interquartile range of these 12 samites, where we take into account 
the middle 5096, with exclusion of the early and late dates, was between 
646 A.D. and 715 A.D. (all dates converted into calendar years according 
to Bronk Ramsey 1995). This interquartile range is indicated by the plain 
red rectangle. The interquartile range is a very stable parameter and this 
is surely the most important period of these samites. The 9546 probability 
— indicated by the long rectangle — for this group was between 600 and 
807 A.D. 

The radiocarbon dating of these 12 samites allows us to conclude that 
they were made in the 7" and 8" centuries. The flourishing period, how- 
ever, was between the middle of the 7^ century and the beginning of the 
8" century A.D. 
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Technical glossary 


Most of the technical terms are used according to the CIETA terminol- 
ogy, or derived entirely or in part from D.K. Burnham, Warp and Weft: 
A Textile Terminology, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, 1980. Some have 
been defined according to the specific contexts in which they occur in the 
textiles. 


Binding point Point at which a warp thread is fixed by a pick, or a pick by a 
warp thread. 
Binding warp A secondary warp that binds weft floats. Schorta 2004, p. 37: 


the binding warp is indispensable for the actual holding together 
of the fabric. It binds the weft, working over or under units of 
complementing wefts comprising one of each colour, thereby 
forming the textile. 


Comber board In a drawloom, the pierced board through which the necking 
cords are threaded, and below which the leashes are suspended. 
The board is composed of many narrow slats supported in a 
wooden frame. This board, spanning the width of the warp, helps 
to keep the heddles in order. 


Comber unit The whole of leashes constituting an autonomic section of the 
"monture". The width of the fabric corresponding to this section 
of the “monture”. 


Complementary weft | Indicates that there are two or more wefts having the same direc- 
tion in a textile and that they are equally part of the basic fabric 
structure. 


Compound weave Specifically the term is used to describe a weave in which the 
weft or the warp is divided into two or more series, one of which 
appears on the face while the other (or others) appears on the 
reverse: “warp faced compound weave” or “weft faced com- 
pound weave". 

The term “compound weave", unqualified, has been adopted 
and widely used in a general way to describe other weaves with 
more than one warp, more than one weft, or both (more than one 
warp and more than one weft). 


Drawboy A weaver's assistant responsible for operating the figure harness 
on a drawloom. 


Drawloom A handloom for weaving figured textiles, equipped with a figure 
harness that controls some or all of the warp threads and permits 
the automatic repeat of a pattern both vertically and horizontally. 


Face Right side of a textile or weave. 
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Face down Term indicating that the reverse side of the textile is towards 
the weaver during weaving. This is the case with most textiles 
decorated with weft effects. 

Face up Term indicating that the face of the fabric is towards the weaver 
during weaving. 

Fell the working-edge, the boundary between the interworked fabric 


and the unworked threads. Note — in solid braids this is called 
the working-plane. 


Figure harness 


The harness that executes the pattern in figured textiles. It con- 
trols the warp as required for the formation of the pattern. In a 
drawloom the figure harness consists of the leashes. In a shaft 
loom it consists of a group of shafts. It permits the mechanical 
repeat of the pattern in the width and the length of the fabric. 


Harness 


A group of shafts, that perform one function in the weaving of 
textiles. 


Intermittent 


Stopping from time to time. Occurring from time to time. 


Interchanged 


Interchanging of two colours of a weft. 


Lash 


String loop attached to the simple cords of a drawloom that 
enables the drawboy to select and raise the warp threads in order 
to fashion the pattern shed. The lashes are arranged in the sim- 
ple before weaving, according to the required pattern. 


Leash 


Term used to distinguish the heddle of a drawloom. 


Main warp 


The principal, or only, warp in a textile. Schorta 2004, p. 37: 
The main warp is invisible on the outside of the finished weave 
but has a crucial function in that it separates the two wefts from 
each other, bringing the locally desired colour to the front and 
rejecting the other to the reverse. It is this action of the main 
warp that ultimately controls the pattern. 


Monture 


Multiple strands 


Part of a drawloom, the loom mounting; the sum of the leashes 
and the cords that control them, together with shafts if they are 
also used. 


A thread composed of two or more strands together, not twisted 
together: 4 S (4 S twisted threads next to each other). 


Opposite weft 


The succession of the wefts in the pass. In contrast to the “nor- 


sequence mal" sequence, the foundation weft, or the weft of the ground 
colour, is the last weft in the pass. 
Pass One complete cycle of picks that suffices by varied interlace- 


ments with the warp to produce the weave unit in the full width 
of a textile. It is constantly repeated in the weaving. 
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Pattern shafts 


Part of the figure harness of a shaft drawloom. They have the 
same function as the leashes of a drawloom. 


Pattern unit 


Pattern weft 


Unit composed of one or more motifs, which, by repetition, con- 
stitute the pattern of a textile. 


Supplementary weft, running the whole width of the fabric from 
selvage to selvage. 


Pick A single passage of the shuttle carrying the weft thread through 
the shed. By extension, it is the weft thread so carried. 

Repeat The pattern unit used to produce a repeating pattern. 1: Straight 
repeat, pattern repeat without any symmetry axis. 2: Vertical 
point repeat or reserve repeat creating a symmetry axis. 

Reverse Back or wrong side of a textile. 

Samite A french term generally accepted for weft-faced compound twill 
weave. The binding warp binds the wefts per pass in 1 / 2 twill 
(Z), of IN 2 (S) twill. 

Selvage The longitudinal finished edge of a textile closed by weft loops. 

Shaft A group of heddles fixed side by side in order that they may be 
moved together at the same time. Most commonly it consists of 
a series of heddles between two horizontal bars. 

Shed The opening in the warp that permits passage of the shuttle and 


thereby the pick. The space made by the separation of warps into 
two layers thus permitting the passage of the shuttle, which car- 
ries the weft. 


Simple (cords) 


In a drawloom the cords which are controlling the warp threads 
of the figure harness. 


Step 


The smallest gradations of a design: the smallest number of 
warp threads (warp step) or the smallest number of picks or 
passes (weft step) in the outline of a design. 


Tail cord 


Part of the figure harness on a drawloom. After the pulley cord 
passes through the pulley box, it is called a tail cord and it 
extends out to a firm attachment. The simple cords are attached 
to the tail cords. 


Twill weave 


A simple weave based on a unit of three or more warp threads 
and three or more picks, in which each warp thread binds only 
one pick per unit. The diagonal alignment of binding points is 
indicated by the slant of letters Z or S. Twill weave is described 
in diagrammatic form. For example, 3.1 Z twill indicates that 
each warp thread passes over three picks and under one pick and 
that the diagonal alignment of binding points is to the right. 
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Warp step Smallest number of warp ends used to create the pattern in weft- 
direction. 
Weave System of interlacing the threads of warp and weft according to 


defined rules in order to produce all parts of a textile. 


Weft faced compound | Weave employing a main warp, a binding warp, and a weft com- 
weave posed of different colours. By the action of the main warp ends, 
only one weft thread appears on the face, while the others are 
kept to the reverse. The ends of the binding warp bind the weft 
in passes, and the ground and the pattern are formed simultane- 
ously. The entire surface is covered by weft floats hiding the 
main warp ends. If the passes are bound in tabby, the construc- 
tion is called: weft faced compound tabby (French “Taqueté”), 
if in twill, weft faced compound twill (French “Samit”). 


Weft sequence Lampas: the succession of foundation weft and supplementary 
wefts in the pass. Samit and taqueté: the succession of the com- 
plementary wefts in the pass. 


Weft step Smallest number of picks or passes to create the pattern in warp 
direction. 
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Pl. 1. Elephant within a pearled roundel, 
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PI. 2. Duck within roundels, inv. 1022-01 (fragment a). 
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Pl. 3. Duck within roundels, inv. 1022-01 (fragment b). 
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PI. 4. Samite with zebus in roundels, inv. 759. 
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Pl. 5. Samite with stags in roundels, inv. 1021. 
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Pl. 6. Detail of the samite with stags in roundels 
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PI. 7. Detail of the samite with stags in roundels, inv. 1021. 
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Pl. 8. Samite with confronted pheasants in roundels, inv. 594. 
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Pl. 9. Fragment of a banner with a Tang period clamp resist dyed silk and a 
samite with confronted pheasants in roundels, inv. 739-01. 
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Pl. 12. Detail of the samite with confronted pheasants in roundels, inv. 1022-02a. 
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PI. 13. Detail of the samite with confronted pheasants in roundels, inv. 1022-02a. 
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PI. 15. Details of samite inv. 852 showing the deformation of the pattern, due to a lower 
thread count and the combination of a larger warp step with the normal warp step. 
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Pl. 16. Samite with confronted pheasants in roundels, inv. 942-02. 
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Pl. 17. Two samites with confronted pheasants sewn together and 
detail of the smallest fragment, inv. 1022-03. 
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PI. 20. Samite with confronted pheasants in roundels, inv. 815. 
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A WORK OF SYNTHESIS: 
AN OVERVIEW OF THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
THE CAMBRIGE HISTORY OF IRAN 


BY 
James D. CLARK 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, when Europeans began to 
take an increasing interest in Iran and to travel there, little was known 
about the history of the country in its antiquity beyond that recorded by 
classical western writers such as Herodotus, Arian, and Thucidides. Since 
then, almost two hundred years ago now, the history of Iran prior to the 
seventh century A.D. has become much better known, if not revealed in 
its entirety. The third volume of The Cambridge History of Iran! repre- 
sents one of the first attempts to synthesize this knowledge and to bring 
it together between the covers of a single work. Although there are still 
gaps remaining, and many questions left unanswered, the articles compris- 
ing these two books nevertheless represent an impressive achievement. 
The various scholars who have contributed have written not only about 
the standard subjects of the Seleucid, Parthian, and Sasanian dynasties, but 
about the “outer” regions of eastern Iran, Transoxiana, and settlements as 
far east as the Pamir mountain range. The essays range across a wide vari- 
ety of subjects such as politics, numismatics, institutions, religion, art, and 
language. The result is a fairly comprehensive account of the history of 
these three dynasties and their societies insofar as the sources permit. 

The two parts of this volume cover the thousand years from the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. to 651 A.D. and the fall of the Sasanian dynasty. This expanse of 
time, according to the book's editor Ehsan Yarshater, “offers to the stu- 
dent of history an uncommon interplay of cultural currents — ancient 
Middle Eastern, Greek, Iranian, Indian, and Central Asian — in an area 
vast enough to allow a panoramic view of their interaction"? It therefore 


! The Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 3, ed. Ehsan Yarshater (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983). 
? [bid, xix. 
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takes in all of the major Iranian dynasties of the period. That is, the 
Seleucids, the Arsacids, and the Sasanians, as well as lesser known ones 
such as the Greco-Bactrians and the Kushans of eastern Iran. The work's 
main goal is “to determine and set down the facts of Iranian history 
between the fall of...the Achaemenids and the Sasanian [empires] in an 
intelligible fashion"?. Towards that end, it may be said that the work is 
largely successful. 

The first several chapters of the volume give an overview of the polit- 
ical history of the major dynasties of ancient Iran following the fall of 
the Achaemenids. There is not much in this section that is new or novel; 
political history being that area which has received the most attention 
from historians since study of the period began. The essays do offer, how- 
ever, the most reliable view of the periods based on the recent scholar- 
ship. The first article by E. Bickerman covers the Seleucid dynasty. Con- 
trary to Professor Yarshater's inexplicable assertion that the history of 
the Seleucids "does not belong to Iranian history proper,"^ the dynasty 
clearly was an important part of the history of the country in that it ruled 
over what is now known as Iran. The question Bickerman asks is how 
did an “alien condottieri" like that of the Greek Seleucids, so different in 
race, language, religion, and mode of life from the Iranians, and located 
in far off Antioch, manage to govern Iran for such a long period of time? 
One answer to this query, the author asserts, is that Hellenism, the most 
conspicuous quality of this period of Iranian history, was not imposed 
upon the other peoples of their empire. The Seleucids demonstrated 
respect for Iranian civilization, culture, and traditions, just as they did 
for others. At the same time, the Greeks were not located throughout 
the realm, but were largely concentrated in the cities. In this way the 
countryside was relatively little influenced by the dynasty and basically 
retained the same cultural characteristics as under the Achaemenids?. 
The history of the Parthians by A. D. H. Bivar is a more straitforward 


3 Ibid. 

^ Ibid., 2. 

5 Ibid., 3-20; There are two important factors to keep in mind when visualizing the 
structure of ancient or pre-modern society. First, society was characterized by localism. 
The lives of the people in the cities, villages, or the countryside were largely confined to 
their immediate locality. Second, the means of transportation dictated a relatively slow 
pace of travel when it did take place. These two factors alone meant that changes only 
took place at a gradual pace, oftentimes over decades if not centuries. 
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political history. He divides the dynasty's history into basically five peri- 
ods: that following the dynasty's rise to power in 247 B.C.; its expansion 
between 175 and 139 B.C.; its consolidation ranging from 138 to 58 B.C; 
the long time span characterized by the many battles with Rome beginning 
with the Battle of Carrhae in 53 B.C. and continuing until Trajan's failed 
invasion of Mesopotamia in 117 A.D.; and finally the last century of 
Parthian predominance until 223. 

In addition to dealing with the major dynasties of ancient Iran, several 
articles range beyond that well-plowed ground, and outside the region 
of Iran itself, to look at other areas with which Iranians were associated. 
Leo Raditsa, for example, looks at Iranians who lived in Asia Minor, a 
region where they had been in residence since at least the Achaemenid 
conquest of Anatolia. More specifically, he looks at the petty kingdoms 
of Pontus, Cappadocia, and Commagene from 337 B.C. until 72 A.D. 
His conclusion is that although they were originally descended from the 
Achaemenids and thus ethnic Iranians, these kings gradually drew closer 
to the West, especially after their conquest by Rome during the Armenian 
wars circa 58-64 A.D. Bivar demonstrates the prominent part the eastern 
regions played in the history of the country following the Achaemenids, a 
role which became especially pronounced during Alexander the Great's 
predominance®. Being the most proximate to Central Asia, the eastern 
regions of Iran were greatly influenced by nomadic invasions from the 
north and east that had always been occurring, but which came with 
increased frequency beginning around 130 B.C". One of the most signifi- 
cant of those was that of the Huns, who, beginning in China circa 311 A.D., 
brought changes into Iran after the year 350 A.D. The Hephthalites, a 
scion of the Huns, arrived toward the end of the fourth century bringing 
their Turkish dialect into the Plateau and compelling the Sasanians to con- 
struct walls and forts as means of defense?. However, it was an alliance of 
Turks and Persians that defeated the Hephthalites and eventually estab- 
lished the border at the Oxus River”. 

The treatment of the last Iranian dynasty, that of the Sasanians, is 
handled by Richard N. Frye in “The Political History of Iran Under the 


Ibid., 181-182. 
Ibid., 192. 
Ibid., 214-215. 
Ibid., 215. 
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Sasanians." The history of the Sasanians, he says, “can be understood 
as the successful struggle of a minor ruler of Persis [today's province of 
Fars] not only against his Parthian overlord, but also against a multitude 
of neighboring rulers" !?, Although he covers the political events of the 
Sasanians, he also describes many of the changes the Sasanians brought 
about during their long reign. Even though significant changes distin- 
guished the Sasanians from their predecessors, the Parthians, the two had 
something in common in that Mesopotamia was central to both of their 
governments. The Sasanians adopted the Parthian capital of Ctesiphon 
— the "cities" — as their own and thus controlled both the agricultural 
wealth of the river valley as well as the trade that issued from it travelling 
to the north, south, east, and west!!. They expanded agriculture by main- 
taining the irrigation system, the population increased, and a new pattern 
of towns arose that continued into Islamic times!?. The construction of 
limes and a system of forts represented an attempt to prevent nomadic 
incursions from the northeast, and buffer states for the same purpose were 
organized elsewhere around the perimeter of the empire". It was Shapur II 
who brought an end to the process of centralization (which was a promi- 
nent characteristic of the dynasty's reign), persecuted the realm's Chris- 
tians, and united the state with the Zoroastrian church". After a period of 
decline, Khosraw I revitalized the empire, enacted tax reforms similar to 
those carried out in Rome, and restructured the army. The empire then 
expanded into the Indian subcontinent in the east and Southern Arabia to 
the southwest!®. Shortly thereafter, the Persians suffered defeat at the hands 
of the Arabs at Dhu Qär in 604 A.D., a prelude to the wars between the 
two peoples that would begin in earnest after 636 and finally end in 651 
with the empire's demise. On this point, Frye agrees with other scholars 
that the enervating wars between the Sasanians and the Byzantines con- 
tributed to the former's decline"". He believes that at the end there was an 


10 [bid., 116. 

1 Ibid., 120-121. 

12 Tbid., 132. 

13 Ibid., 138-139. 

14 Ibid., 133, 139-140; Lukonin deals more extensively with this phenomenon of 

Sasanian centralization in his discussion of institutions. 

15 Ibid., 153. 

16 Ibid., 156-157. 

17 Ibid., 173. 
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"enlargement of spheres of activity of both empires on a world stage" 
that foreshadowed the Arab conquest's extent. As during the Achaemenid 
period, there were, he maintains, “ideas of the oechmene or world-state...in 
the air." But with its forces overextended, and lacking “unity, a common 
allegiance and a common cause" in the face of the Arab advance, the 
Sasanian realm crumbled!?. On the other hand, Sasanian Iran continued 
into Islamic Iran to which its traditions, institutions, and culture were 
transmitted. Islam thus became an “ecumenical culture," especially under 
the Abbasids, and Sasanian glory came to be strongly reflected in the court 
at Baghdad”. 

Eastern Iran is also the subject of E. V. Zeimal's article on Transox- 
iana, which he says was the “largest country outside the limits of Iran 
proper that was from early times inhabited by Iranian peoples”. Zeimal 
covers the period between the third century B.C. and the seventh cen- 
tury A.D. in his article, and looks at the region from the perspectives 
of both China, which was influential due to its proximity, and western 
Iran. As in the rest of eastern Iran, the nomads assumed a prominent posi- 
tion in Transoxiana. R. E. Emmerich goes still farther afield in his arti- 
cle to write about the Iranians who lived east of the Pamir Mountains 
in what is now the western reaches of China. The first Iranians to move 
beyond the Pamirs were the Khotanese in the first century whose local 
literature was Buddhist?!. They were then followed by the more widely 
dispersed Soghdians, whose center became Samarqand??. It was mainly 
through the pursuit of trade and religious propagation, Emmerich con- 
cludes, that Iranians traveled and settled so distant from their native 
lands”. 

The problem that plagues the scholars of ancient Iran the most is 
the frustrating lack of sources. While some periods and places have a 
reasonable amount of material in the form of artifacts, inscriptions, and 
commentaries, especially by western writers, other eras are almost entirely 
devoid of material that can give scholars an indication of the cultural, 
social, artistic, and political developments of the time. As Richard Frye 
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points out, that is why the field of numismatics is of such value. It is often 
the case that coins are the only artifacts remaining from parts of the long 
history of the Parthians or Sasanians, not to mention those who preceded 
them”. That is why a section devoted entirely to numismatics has been 
included in this volume of the Cambridge History of Iran. The three arti- 
cles on that subject here — two written by David Sellwood and a third by 
Robert Góbl — address what has been learned about the Parthian and 
Sasanian, and the minor states in the south of Iran through coins found 
there”, 

The two articles entitled “Iranian Common Beliefs and World-View” 
and “Iranian National History” by Ehsan Yarshater are obviously out of 
place in the present work and do not comfortably accompany the other 
essays, which keep a sound historical perspective. In the first article, 
Yarshater tries to present mythological and religious views of the past as 
expressed in the Khodä’inämeh and other works as on a par with scholarly 
history which deals with facts. Indeed, the author states that this "historical 
tradition," which was transmitted orally from antiquity, contains both fact 
and fiction. The Khodä’inämeh, which presents the fullest expression of 
that tradition, he says has an “outlook” whose grounding was primarily 
religious, but which also arose from social and political developments 
in Iran. 

The second article is a review of texts such as the Khodä’inämeh, the 
Shähnämeh, and books written during the Islamic period that deal with 
what Yarshater calls the "national history." That history consists of the 
legends surrounding the kings from Gayomard to Khosrow II. The main 
text on which he focuses is the Khodá 'ináümeh, a “fairly official historical 
book” that offers the “fullest expression” of Iranian historical tradition”. 

Yarshater's articles — although he presents them as equal to the western 
scholarly tradition, being different only in the perspective in which they 
viewed history — are not historical essays at all, but reviews of Zoroas- 
trian religious beliefs and mythology, primarily from the Sasanian period. 
Yarshater's understanding of "national" history is the "history of Iran as 
conceived by the Iranians themselves and embedded in Iranian historical 
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tradition" ??, Therefore, Yarshater is really dealing with a particular view 
from the top of the Iranian social hierarchy, thereby calling into question 
his implication that the beliefs therein were held by all Iranians irrespec- 
tive of class or place of residence. The “history” represented therein was 
created in the interest of the Sasanian “establishment,” and its aim was to 
“promote the national and moral ideals of the state"??. The author himself 
points out how ahistorical this tradition is when he says that it makes no 
distinction between the factual, the legendary, and the mythical; it has no 
place for the earlier dynasties of the Medes and the Achaemenids; it has a 
distinct “religious bias"; and its chronology is ahistorical?. For example, 
"genuine Iranian tradition" presents the highly questionable view that 
Alexander began the feudal system, destroyed fire temples, murdered priests, 
annihilated manuscripts, and took Iranian science and philosophy back to 
Greece?! A cursory glance at Roman Ghirshman’s book Iran will demon- 
strate that the reality was probably quite otherwise, and that Alexander 
tended to accept and respect the ways of the East. 

Yarshater often loses fairness in his historical perspective, thereby 
diminishing the credibility of his essays. He is overly zealous in many 
of his statements, and goes beyond what can be supported with historical 
evidence. For example, he sometimes engages in unwarranted and unsub- 
stantiated supposition, as when he says, "One can...imagine how the 
conquering Arab armies or zealous Persian converts must have treated 
the Zoroastrian books or all that they considered to be evidence of pagan 
Iran"??, In another place he engages in speculation when he says, “Defeated 
but not despondent, many Iranians must have led a sullen existence under 
the Seleucids, resenting the loss of wealth and prestige for their people and 
awaiting a savior to restore them to their once glorious days" ??. Exhibiting 
the same tendency again, he states that one must “guess at the bewilderment 


28 [bid., 359. 

2 Thid., 369. 

30 Thid., 366. 
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32 Ibid., xx. 

33 Ibid., xxvii; Roman Ghirshman draws a different conclusion based upon the histor- 
ical evidence, meager though it may be. Sources indicate that there was relatively little 
rebellion against Seleucid rule in Iran, while the Parthians, fellow “Iranians” though they 
were, had to deal with prolonged opposition to imposition of their authority in western 
regions of Iran. 
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and profound distress" Iranians felt when they “became overnight sub- 
jected to foreign rule"?^, This leads to another problem with his manner of 
presenting history where he at times tends to project a “we versus they” 
attitude onto all inhabitants of ancient Iran. 

Fortunately, the views of the authors of the other articles do not exhibit 
such ahistorical and misleading interpretations. One group of articles deals 
with the lands surrounding the Iranian Plateau that had a significant impact 
on its development. One of the most important of those was Mesopotamia, 
whose history reaches back to long before the founding of the first Persian 
empire. From pre-Achaemenid times the cultural and political developments 
in the river valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates influenced the peoples in 
Iran to the east. That influence continued unabated even after the emer- 
gence of the Persian empires. Babylon, for example, was the most impor- 
tant Achaemenid capital; the Seleucids established their capital at Seleucia 
on the Tigris; and both the Parthians and the Sasanians ruled from across 
the river in Ctesiphon”. Wilhelm Eilers, in his article entitled “Iran and 
Mesopotamia," asserts that the Mesopotamian lowlands were in fact the 
"heart" of the Sasanian realm. Indeed, he considers Mesopotamia to be 
part and parcel of Iran and the real key to her control of the east#. 

During the same period, the region continued to make cultural contribu- 
tions in the realms of science and religion. In the course of their long asso- 
ciation, Iran and Mesopotamia experienced a process of mutual penetration 
by means of which they influenced each other in a seemingly symbiotic 
manner. For example, there were already a few Arabic words in Persian 
before the seventh century A.D., and a large vocabulary of Persian words 
in Arabic?". Mesopotamia, Eilers says, was a kind of “melting pot of races 
and cultures" generally?*. One of the more noticeable areas of this ten- 
dency for intermixture occurred in religion where many different faiths 
intermingled and exchanged characteristics??. It was in Iraq under Persian 
rule that the "intellectual foundations of the secular world found their 
ultimate synthesis "^9. It was, he says, the “assimilation of ancient oriental 
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culture into the Persian empires” that “gave 'Babylonism' the vast world- 
historical perspective" still present everywhere“!. 

In the article *Iran, Armenia and Georgia," David M. Lang continues 
this look at another region closely associated with the Plateau. Therein, he 
covers the political history from the "single cultural zone" of the so-called 
Kuro-Araxes cultures to Iran's northwest until the coming of the Arabs?. 
The area, which consisted of Persian satrapies during the Achaemenid and 
the Arsacid reigns, was frequently a battleground during the long wars 
between the armies of Rome, Byzantium, and Persia that occurred across 
this period. But apart from those wars among the great powers of the day, 
there also occurred extended and significant social, cultural, and religious 
contacts between Armenians, Georgians, and Persians. In fact, Lang main- 
tains that the Armenians were the real "spiritual heirs" of the Parthian and 
the Sasanian civilizations?. 

Iranian contacts with other cultures went on even farther afield as 
William Watson points out in “Iran and China." Indirect cultural links 
between the two were in existence as early as the fourth millennium B.C. as 
evidenced in the excavations made at Sialk**. Thereafter, more direct asso- 
ciation began to take place in the ninth and eighth centuries B.C. by means 
of the “tenuous but effective cultural continuum through Central Asia," a 
region that was to play an increasingly important role in Iranian history as 
time went by“. In fact, China and Iran over time became “co-heirs” to the 
tradition of inner Asia through which Iran was to have a direct influence on 
the Celestial Realm**. Watson goes on to discuss the political history of 
this relationship up to 728 A.D. China came to dominate the Central Asia 
after the fifth century A.D. when it established what he terms a pax sinica 
there“. The Chinese retained an importance even after that, however, and 
it was to them that the Sasanians appealed for assistance when the Arabs 
attacked in the seventh century“. The most important channel for contact 
was of course the famous Silk Route or Road, which gained in stature 
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from the fourth century B.C. onwards®. And it was from China that silk- 
worms were smuggled out in the fifth century A.D., thereby enabling Iran 
to become a major exporter of silk to Europe and the Ottoman Empire in 
later times". Influence did not, however, travel only from east to west. 
Through the Silk Route as well as by sea passages, Iranian culture, espe- 
cially in the realm of religion, spread to China. There are clear signs of the 
impact of the beliefs of Manichaeism in China, for example*!. Another 
was the Iranian influence on the art of China°?. In spite of Chinese domi- 
nance, Sasanian influence within the intermediate zone of Central Asia 
continued to linger until the eighth century“. 

With respect to relations with lands that lay outside the Middle East, 
it was those with what was understood to be the west, that is Europe, 
that had the most impact on Iran in the long-run. Otto Klug discusses this 
vector when he describes the cultural relationships between Parthia and 
Rome. As he points out, it is not surprising given the enduring and often- 
times vicious wars that went on between these two powers that the main 
cultural exchange occurred in the realm of military technology?^. The 
exchange was not, however, limited to the items of war. It was also com- 
prised of technological devices such as the water-wheel, the water-mill, and 
the windmill, all of which, Klug asserts, were initially Persian inventions 
that spread westwards*. Various species of plants and different religious 
concepts too were among the things that passed from the east into the 
new and emerging empire of Rome. The theme of cultural intercourse 
continued under Rome's successor, Byzantium, as Nina Garrison shows in 
"Byzantium and the Sasanians." In her article Garrison questions again 
whether the Sasanians were really an Oriental reaction to the Byzantines 
as some scholars have argued. She points out that there was much similar- 
ity between the two dynasties and cultures, as well as much reciprocal 
influence that took place between them. In conclusion, she says that 
their relationship was characterized by “constant contacts" and a sort of 
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"reciprocal awareness" they had of each other throughout their period of 
coexistence”. 

For the Persians, the encounter with the Arabs and Arabic culture that 
took place after the fall of the Sasanian dynasty had repercussions signif- 
icantly greater than those ever experienced with the Babylonians or the 
Greeks. This was not, however, the first meeting between the two peoples, 
as Eilers demonstrates in his discussion of Mesopotamia, the meeting 
ground not just of Arabs and Persians, but of a wide variety of races and 
cultures. As C. E. Bosworth shows in his more extensive essay on Iran 
and the Arabs prior to Islam, contact had existed between the two since at 
least the times of the Achaemenid Empire, an unremarkable occurrence 
given the spread of the first Persian empire into areas along the fringes of 
places inhabited by Arabs such as Mesopotamia and Greater Syria. In 
time, their function as “frontier auxiliaries” on the borders with Rome and 
the Byzantines was to define their relationship with the Persians??. The 
most important of these Arab client kingdoms for the Sasanians were 
the Lakhmids with their capital on the western border of Mesopotamia 
at Hira?. Another encounter occurred in the Yemen where the Persians 
stranded there after their abandonment by Ctesiphon became known as the 
abná among the Arabs®. The Sasanian defeats at the hands of the Arabs 
that commenced under the caliph Omar and continued for ten years often- 
times stand out as the beginning of Arab ascendancy. Even before that 
fateful series of battles, however, which included Qadisiyyah and Niha- 
vand, the Sasanians suffered a reversal at the hands of the Arabs at the 
Battle of Dhu Qár sometime between 604 and 611 A.D. Of course, the 
contact between Arab and Persian went beyond politics and war, as Eilers 
demonstrates. It also included Persian cultural and intellectual influences 
on the Arabs, a trend that continued with a strong momentum into the 
Islamic era. In literature, the Lakhmid city of Hira became a meeting place 
of the two cultures as Arab poets from the desert went there to visit, thus 
contributing to the sizeable quantity of borrowed Persian words in the 
Arab vocabulary of the timef!. 
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It was not merely the contacts to Iran's west with the Arabs and the 
Romans, or to the east with China that played important parts in ancient as 
well as medieval Iranian history. The most important political, cultural, 
and social influences on Iran, especially during almost the entire course of 
her medieval and modern history, have come from the Turks of Central 
Asia. An understanding of that relationship and the patterns of mutual cul- 
tural influence between the Turks and the Persians is essential for grasp- 
ing what became Iranian culture and society after the tenth century A.D. 
A. von Gabian addresses that relationship in his article, which covers the 
last part of the Sasanian period when the Turks first appeared in Central 
Asia”. During that time, Iranian cultural influence on the Turks began and 
endured throughout most of the rest of Iran's history. In the ancient period, 
language and religion were often the means by which influence was exer- 
cised. After the K6k Türks and the Qâghân moved onto the Central Asian 
steppes, the upper classes began to reflect influence from the local Iranian 
culture as is indicated by their knowing Soghdian in the sixth century‘. It 
was the Soghdians who converted the Turks to Buddhism™. Even the 
Uighurs, who lived farther to the east in western China, exhibited the signs 
of Iranian influence by the Middle Persian and Sanskrit words that existed 
in their language. Likewise, the Soghdians living among them converted 
the Uighurs to Manichaeism and taught them writing‘. Here, the begin- 
nings of the pattern of the adoption of high Persian culture by the Turks, a 
pattern that would proceed apace in the Islamic period as the two peoples 
came into ever closer contact, can be discerned. 

The second section of the third volume of The Cambridge History of Iran 
turns the focus away from politics and culture beyond the borders of the 
Iranian Plateau and concentrates on social developments inside Iran proper 
during the ancient period. The first group of essays deals with the institu- 
tions that came into being. In “Iranian Society and Law,” A. Perikhanian 


9? Von Gabian corrects one common misconception that identifies the Turks and the 
earlier Turanians. The latter, as he indicates, were in fact Iranians. The term, however, 
came to be applied to the Turks after the sixth century A.D., probably because they came 
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first reference to "Turk" appeared in Chinese sources in the year 552 A.D. ibid., 613, 616. 
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discusses at length the various categories of civil law that existed in Sasan- 
ian legal statutes. After giving a summary of the social structure of Parthian 
and Sasanian Iran, he launches into an exposition of the basic social unit 
of the extended patriarchal family, agnatic groups, the social estates, slav- 
ery, family and property law, and the law of obligations. His analysis is 
primarily founded upon the Sasanian Law-Book and the famous Letter of 
Tansar. As he notes, the division of society into well-defined social estates 
was not characteristic of the entire period and only occurred in the second 
half of the dynasty’s reign®’. That aspect of law related to the family bore 
particular importance considering that the agnatic groups, or those based 
on the primacy of patriarchy, were structures fundamental to all of Sasan- 
ian society®*. Even though Greek law did have an influence on that in Iran, 
Perikhanian concludes that the latter was “very distinctive both in system 
and in detail." Iranian law was, by virtue of its extensive legal details in 
all areas, “advanced for its time" 9". The author errs, though, when he states 
that the Arabs “imposed” their own “primitive law" on Iran’. Here, he 
confuses relative simplicity with backwardness, and furthers the ahistori- 
cal misconception that Islam was somehow forced on all of the conquered 
peoples. He fails to understand that little if anything probably changed 
after the middle of the seventh century since the majority of the people 
living on the Plateau were still Zoroastrians and would have continued to 
use the old laws. The Arabs only exacted taxes from the subject peoples, 
as the Persians had done before them. As for later times, and as more and 
more Iranians converted to the new religion, the Islamic legal system went 
through a vigorous period of expansion and development that was any- 
thing but “primitive” in nature. This bias is not, however, surprising since 
Perikhanian seems to favor seeing distant and unlikely connections between 
Aryan groups, as when he says that Iranian and Old Indian legal institu- 
tions were similar because of the supposedly “close kinship" between the 
two peoples’!. Such ahistorical, unsupportable, and sentimental remarks 
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are a sign of one of the problems faced by the historians of ancient as well 
as medieval and modern Iran”. 

V. G. Lukonin covers another aspect of the ancient Iranian institu- 
tional system in his essay, "Political, Social and Administrative Institu- 
tions: Taxes and Trade”. Using non-Parthian sources like Strabo, as well 
as the few and fragmentary Parthian sources that exist, he covers much 
territory, ranging across such subjects as the concept of royal authority, 
the structure of the court and the noble classes, city administration, the 
semi-independent petty kingdoms, and the administration of the provinces. 
Several patterns emerge from his study, one of which revolves around 
religion. The Manichaean Letter of Tansar assaulted the tenets of the 
dominant Zoroastrian faith and was clearly aimed at destroying the lat- 
ter's law as it related to the family’?. Despite this attack, the influence of 
the religious establishment at the center of power continued to rise. 
Although little is known about Zoroastrian priests at the Parthian royal 
court, at the court of the Sasanians they became the mentors of the kings 
and the queens”. The Parthians ruled over a socially and ethnically var- 
ied realm composed of Semitic Mesopotamia with its sizeable urban 
population, numerous independent or autonomous states, and the Parthian 
homeland in the east, each of which had its own law and political struc- 
ture”. Mesopotamia, the center of the Parthian government whose seat 
was at Ctesiphon, was a mixing ground for cultures, an aspect which 
appears most clearly in the city of Dura-Europos founded by Seleucus I. 
Tacitus called it a “barbarized city" with its composite of Syrians, Baby- 
lonians, Nabataens, Jews, Macedonians, Greeks, Arabs, and Iranians”. 
Its main language of Greek, supplemented by a large Aramaic vocabu- 
lary, further reflected that same quality. During the Parthian period, the 
terms applied to cities and their administration remained the same, the 
author says, while the institutions themselves “underwent complete inner 


7? The problem of seeing history in terms of conflicts between Iran and the “other” or 
aliens has plagued the field. One area where sustaining such a view is more clearly prob- 
lematic than others is that of the Parthians. Lukonin points out one small example when 
he says that the Parthians always honored Seleucus I of the "alien" Greek dynasty they 
had supplanted. 
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change". Whereas the Seleucids had created polis cities based on the 
model of the Greek city-state, the Sasanian monarchs tended to both name 
cities after themselves and to found so-called *royal cities" that housed 
garrisons in the conquered lands and that became centers of administra- 
tive districts’ #. The outstanding aspect of the Sasanian period was the 
steady centralization of the state, which stood in contrast to the decentral- 
ized Parthian realm composed of a confederation of separate kingdoms”. 
The epitome of that process came at the end of the dynasty's reign when 
the shahr system — that is, one based on the primacy of cities — was 
replaced by four large divisions governed by appointed officials who pos- 
sessed civil and military authority®. Lukonin concludes by saying that 
there is a discernable change in the pattern of government and society 
from the decentralization and religious tolerance of the Parthians toward 
the centralized Sasanian state and the dominance of Zoroastrianism to the 
exclusion of other faiths®!. Perhaps that trend away from regional auton- 
omy towards a centralized state appeared in the monuments of the two 
periods. Whereas Parthian ones overwhelmingly portrayed the investitures 
of local rulers, those of the Sasanians show only the “King of Kings”®?. 

Christopher Brunner carries on the look at ancient Iranian institutions 
by looking at settlements and the economy to see what they say about geo- 
graphical and administrative divisions. By the first century B.C., he says, 
most of the Iranian-speaking peoples had been united under the auspices 
of a single state; a union that was “real,” even though simultaneously 
"fragile." That unity brought about by the state, however, was “illusory” 
because of several factors, including topography and the differing ethnic, 
economic, linguistic, and cultural compositions of the peoples. It was under 
the Sasanians that the concept of Eránshahr, like that of Aryán before it, 
produced a unifying effect whose "greatest stable extent" was reached at 
the end of the reign of Shapur I. 


77 Ibid., 721; The reason Lukonin restricts his discussion to the cities of Mesopotamia 
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Brunner thereafter proceeds with an analysis of the parts into which the 
Sasanian lands were divided in order to facilitate the administration of 
the kingdom. Those consisted of four divisions associated with the terms 
kishvar, óstán, shahr, and kust. The first of these terms referred to the 
seven regions into which the Iranians divided the earth. The second, as 
today in Iran, was the name given to the largest administrative districts 
of the empire. The word shahr corresponded with our understanding of a 
province. It is the last term, kust, with which the author spends the most 
time. The term, he says, referred to the four points of the compass, and the 
whole Sasanian Empire was partitioned into four large areas that Brunner 
refers to as the south, west, north, and east “quadrants.” He then presents 
a detailed exposition of the history and geography of each of these four 
regions. The southern Quadrant consisted of the area in the south of Iran, 
focusing on the region of Pars and Istakhr. That in the west consisted of 
the lands mostly inhabited by the Aramaic-speakers and Arabs, and was an 
important region for trade®*. In the north, there were the Caspian districts 
and Máh, as well as the northwest or present-day Khorasan. The outstand- 
ing aspect of this area was the frequent threat of invasion from the north 
by the Alans or the Huns. He also notes that the people living along the 
Caspian littoral had a tendency “toward political independence,” while at 
the same time a significant “non-Iranian” element always existed among 
the populations. The last quadrant, that in the east, was centered around 
Gorgan in the north of the region, and extended to the southeast to what 1s 
now Baluchistan. 

The collection includes an interesting article by E. Beicherman on 
“Time-reckoning” in ancient Iran. This is an aspect of history that is 
often overlooked by historians, especially with reference to the ancient 
world. Since the bulk of Middle Eastern historical studies tend to focus on 
the Islamic period, most scholars are thoroughly familiar with the Islamic 
understanding of time such as the lunar calendar and the beginning of days 
at sunset, as well as the modern Iranian solar calendar beginning on the ver- 
nal equinox but counting from the year of the hegira in the year 622 A.D. 
How the understanding and calculation of time differed before the seventh 
century and at different periods within that era are less widely known. 
Beicherman's essay shows how diverse the attempts to calculate time were 
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throughout ancient history. The most fundamental difference across the 
entire period from the Achaemenids to the Sasanians was that the former, 
along with the Macedonians and the Parthians, used days, lunations, and 
years to tell time, while the Sasanians utilized only days and years“. In 
counting the years, the Persians, following Cyrus' example, dated docu- 
ments and events by the Babylonian tradition of starting from the ascen- 
sion of the most recent monarch?". A variety of calendars were used by 
the different dynasties. The Achaemenids used the Babylonian one with 
the months in Aramaic®®. Alexander understandably went by the Mace- 
donian calendar, but according to Beicherman, he probably continued with 
the Achaemenid tradition in Asia®”. The Seleucids also used the Babylon- 
ian calendar, but substituted Greek names for the months”. It was with the 
Parthians that the Zoroastrian calendar began to be used, thus creating a 
problem because it was so different from the previous method of reckoning. 
The Sasanian calendar closely resembles the one of today with 365 days. 
It did, however, “wander” because it was one-quarter of a day shorter than 
the solar year because the Sasanians did not add the corrective leap-year 
every four years to compensate?!. 

Given the primacy of religion in most aspects of ancient Iranian life, 
and particularly the growing influence of Zoroastrianism during the 
Sasanian period, it is unremarkable that the major festivals would also be 
associated with religion. Mary Boyce, in her article on this subject, says 
that the festivals centered around the six gáhámbárs or feasts along with 
the New Year, or No Ruz”. They had originally been pagan festivals all 
of the same length. Some, such as Mihrigán and Tiragän were labeled 
hundred-day festivals. Changes occurred in later Sassanid times because 
of calendar reforms, and gáhámbárs of five days duration became com- 
mon”. Somewhat in contrast to the growing intolerance that was taking 
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place in the Sasanian empire, Boyce concludes that under Zoroastrianism 
Iran was a “devout and merry” land”. 

Carsten Colpe continues with the religious theme in ancient Iranian 
history with his wide-ranging essay entitled "Development of Religious 
Thought”. It was Hellenism that characterized the Seleucid period, he 
says, and it was likewise the religion of the Hellenic polis, or city-state, 
that spread widely throughout the Seleucids’ lands”. Both the Greeks and 
the Iranian had their own gods and kings, but it was difficult for the Irani- 
ans, Colpe asserts, to accept the Greek gods as equal to the Zoroastrian 
ones”. Likewise, the philosophy of Stoicism never took root in Iran”. In 
any case, a form of “Hellenized Iranianism” emerged and lasted through 
the Parthian and Sasanian periods and into the Islamic era?*. Following the 
typical pattern of mutual influence, elements of Iranian religion, especially 
Magianism, also crept into Greek religion. Originally a Mede priestly caste, 
the Magians resident in Anatolia became the means by which their form of 
Iranian “folk-religion” spread to Hellas”. In another development, Magian 
eschatology was at first entirely Iranian; it then became Hellenized, accord- 
ing to Colpe, internationalized, and finally Christianized to where in the end 
it was merely a *chiliasm" 100, 

In the Parthian period a tension between steppe culture and the imperial 
tradition arose, according to Colpe. In response to Iranian religion, the 
people tried to overcome Seleucid, Roman, and Arsacid laws by means 
of “apocalyptic or gnostic thought or revelation"'!?!, The first half of the 
Parthian era continued to be influenced by the Greco-Iranian style of the 
Seleucid period, one outstanding aspect of which was the Iranian stylistic 
characteristic of representing kings as gods!?, The Parthian “religious 
milieu," according to Colpe, was characterized by a “propensity for ecstatic 
experience" and eschatology!®. Arsacid tolerance, insofar as religion was 
concerned, meant that the other faiths were left alone, but it also meant 
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that there was no obstacle to Zoroastrianism's advancement, a facet that 
became clearly manifest under the Sasanians. 

Colpe also turns to other areas besides the central Iranian lands in 
the west. In the eastern marches it was distant Bactria that exhibited 
the most unadulterated form of Hellenism among the Arsacids!?^, The 
Kushan Empire, a "feudal state" that covered the extent from the Indus 
to the Indo-Parthian Saka satrapies, he maintains, belongs to the Parthian 
era both with respect to religion and culture! %, However, unlike the 
Parthians, and especially the Achaemenids and the Sasanians, the Kushans 
had no single faith that could be called national. The situation instead 
reflected the theme of diversity in Iranian history, consisting of a mixture of 
different communities following Buddhism, Hinduism, and Mithraism!06, 

It was Mithraism that represented one of the key new developments 
and Iranian contributions to religion in the ancient period. The new cult 
reflected the mixture of culture that went on in Iran through, for example, 
the symbol of the bull, which was a borrowing from Indian mythology 7. 
The Mithraic mystery cults spread abroad, not only into the lands of 
Central Asia, but to the Roman lands to the west where conditions were ripe 
for soldiers to accept the crusading spirit of the esoteric cult!®. What there- 
fore developed, according to Colpe, was a situation whereby Mithraism 
became established outside Iran while Zoroastrianism became entrenched 
inside. This was partly brought about, he argues, by a situation whereby 
there was no one group like the soldiers of Rome who fought for “good” 
or “God.” Instead, among Iranians every individual fought for himself or 
for others. This, Colpe maintains, was not conducive to esoteric groups 
like those of the Manichaeans!”. 

The Sasanian period was characterized by the development of Iranian 
Manichaeism, which had come into existence with the preachings of Mani 
(216-276 A.D.). As part of what Colpe says was a dialectic, Manichaeism 
was gnostic in nature, in opposition to Zoroastrianism, which became 
vigorously non-gnostic, and even anti-gnostic in its propensity!!?. Like 
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Mithraism before it, Manichaean religion spread abroad from Iran to 
Central Asia, China, and even had an influence on the Lamaism of 
Tibet!!!, The religious heritage of the Seleucid and Parthian periods, 
with their variety of unorthodox sects and belief systems such as those of 
Manichaeism, Zurvanism, and Mithraism, were perceived as threatening 
to the social order with which Zoroastrianism identified!!?. In this were 
the roots of those characteristics that most strongly characterized the 
Sasanian period: the union of the interests of Zoroastrianism with the 
Sasanian monarchy, the increased power of the "national" religion by 
means of that union, and the increased intolerance of any challenge to 
that predominance. 

The Zoroastrian religion is the focus of J. Duchesne-Guillemin's essay, 
which looks at the religion under both the Parthian and Sasanian dynasties. 
It deals with both religion and politics over the era, an appropriate combina- 
tion given the close relationship that developed between the two, especially 
in the second half of the Sasanian period. Zoroastrianism was a specific 
variation of Mazdaism, a more general term which encompasses a greater 
variation in orthodox Iranian belief. The clearest example of the more 
encompassing aspect of Mazdaism was the numerous gods in its pantheon, 
particularly the major deities of Ohrmazd, Mihr, Anahita, and Varhran. 
But it is wrong to believe that Mazdaism represented the sole dimension 
of religion at the time. It did not go unchallenged by “heresies,” one of the 
main examples of which was Zurvanism. Despite the strong opposition 
of the priesthood to the “devil-worshipping” faith, Mazdaism in the end 
adopted aspects of it. 

Characteristic of the ancient Iranian empires’ great diversity were the 
many ethnic and religious groups that existed within their frontiers. J. Neuser 
deals with one of these in his “Jews of Iran.” The Jewish settlements 
within the Persian Empire tended to be concentrated in the western satrapies 
of the Tigris and Euphrates valley. The Jews had been resident there since 
at least 722 B.C., long before the coming of the Achaemenids. Later, they 
spread to other regions, such as Armenia, the Caspian area, Media, and the 
Persian heartland of Fars. During the Seleucid, Parthian, and Sasanian 
periods, the Jews had “cordial” relations for the most part with the imper- 
ial governments until the seventh century A.D. Exceptions to this occurred 
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during periods when Zoroastrian zealotry was in the ascendancy. On the 
whole, though, they paid their taxes, avoided involvement in politics, and 
were left alone! ^. 

An even more important and numerous religious minority than the Jews 
in ancient Iran was the Christians. In “Christians in Iran," J. P. Asmussen 
chronicles the expansion of the relatively new faith to the east after its 
emergence in the first century A.D. During the early centuries of its 
existence it was a "missionary church," and at that time spread to the 
Tigris-Euphrates river valley, the heart of the Parthian and Sasanian 
realms!!*. Either as “political principle" or merely out of “indifference,” 
the Parthians practiced religious toleration, thus making the period a 
calm one for non-Zoroastrians! ^. The early Christians in the east lived in 
small communities. In the second century A.D. they were neither wide- 
spread nor did they harbor their former radical beliefs!!ó, By the next 
century, consolidation was taking place, and the formerly independent 
communities were being united into areas and dioceses!". At that time 
a rivalry arose between the different groups of Christians, either along 
lines of language, as between the Greek and Syriac-speaking factions, 
or between cities, like that between Nisibis and Seleucia-Ctesiphon!!®, 
The synod in the year 410 constituted the "conclusion of a decisive 
epoch" for Iranian Christians in that it organized them under the aegis of 
a single church!?. Under the Sasanians the Christians were affected by 
the “national and religious renaissance" among the Iranians that influ- 
enced foreign and domestic policy, especially toward non-Zoroastri- 
ans, This was characterized by the union of the Sasanian monarchy 
or state and the Zoroastrian church. That new union led to the frequent 
oppression of non-Zoroastrians, a condition in which economics and poli- 
tics also played parts, most particularly with respect to Christian Rome. 
Christianity was never really considered a political threat in the Sasan- 
ian Empire, however, otherwise it would have been banned, Asmussen 
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maintains !?!, Thus, there occurred a waxing and waning between oppression 
and tolerance over the course of the dynasty, depending on the relations 
between a particular monarch and the Zoroastrian priesthood. Sometimes 
such a fluctuation between tolerance and oppression happened within the 
reign of a single king, as in the case of Yazdgard I (399-421 A.D.)'*?. Over 
time, the beliefs of the Nestorian sect became favored due to its doctrinal 
acceptability to Zoroastrian-Iranian views. Thus, “anti-ascetic” Nestorian- 
ism, assisted by the efforts of the zealous Bar Saumä, replaced the unpre- 
dictable “ascetic” Christianity of earlier years!?. After the coming of 
the Arabs, Iranian Nestorianism continued to spread to the east, reaching 
as far as China!”*. In the west, it at first expanded under the Abbasids, but 
then contracted into "insignificant small enclaves" after the ravages of 
Taymur in the 1300s. 

In the eastern Iranian lands, Buddhism came to have a significant impact. 
Having arisen in the fifth century B.C., the Iranians came into contact with 
it after Alexander's campaign into the subcontinent in 327-4 B.C. Thence, 
through the mutual influence of the Iranian and Indian cultures, the reli- 
gion gradually spread northwards into what is now Afghanistan. That was 
the first instance where Buddhism was adopted by non-Indians!”°. In the 
Seleucid borderlands between Iran and India, “Indians, Greeks and Irani- 
ans lived side by side”!?’. An indication of Iranian influence appears in 
language, where the Aramaic script and language were employed by Indi- 
ans"?, Buddhism became especially prominent during the Kushan reign in 
Afghanistan and western India. From there, it spread eastwards to China 
and Central Asia, mainly because of religious intolerance to the west!??, 
Driven by the same religious intolerance they showed toward other non- 
Zoroastrians, the Sasanians destroyed and set afire Buddhist shrines and 
architecture and persecuted Buddhists in their conquest of the region. 
Adherents to the sect, however, persisted until the eighth or ninth centuries 
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when Islam arrived!??, Buddhism left a cultural legacy in Iran, though, as 
represented by the part of the Soghdian population that was Buddhist and 
the facets Manichaeism borrowed from 207). 

The religious diversity of ancient Iran did not just lie in the many faiths 
the empires encompassed, but in the sects that arose from within Zoroas- 
trianism as well. The most notable of these were the two movements of 
Manichaeism and Mazdakism during the Sasanian era. Mani (b. 216 A.D.) 
was an example of the cultural interaction that so characterized ancient 
Mesopotamia. Born of Parthian parents in the Babylonian district of Nahr 
Kuthá, and raised in the “gnostic baptist” tradition of the Mandaens, his 
life and teachings reflect an attempt to fuse many different traditions into 
a new world religion as G. Widengren argues!?. He was influenced by 
Mithraism, and his taking his teaching outside the Sasanian Empire parallels 
Mithraism's forced propagation abroad because of the strong and intoler- 
ant Zoroastrian church inside Iran!#. His teachings gained in popularity 
as far away as North Africa, Spain, and Gaul!?*. But like that earlier 
sect, Manichaeism was oftentimes viciously denounced as corrupting and 
heretical throughout the ancient world by Zoroastrians and Christians alike. 
The Romans, for example, considered it a threat merely because of its 
Persian origins!*>. The situation at first improved after Islam’s coming, but 
then quickly deteriorated. The Abbasids, symbolizing a reemergence of 
the Sasanian spirit, launched a policy of persecution that eliminated all 
adherents to the sect, at least in Iraq, by 1000 A.D ^6, In the east, however, 
that land of haven for western faiths, its followers found refuge and even 
official status when an Uighur ruler made Manichaeism the state religion 
in 760 A.D, 

If Manichaeism represented a synthesis of various religious strains 
of thought, Mazdakism arose from the heart of the Sasanian Empire to 
become even more of a threat. Yarshater argues that this new sect went 
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through three stages of development in its history. The first consisted of its 
emergence from the teachings of Zardusht, who issued from the town of 
Fasá in Fars?*, The second, and whence the movement received its name, 
began when Mazdak renewed Zardusht's teachings!??. The coming of Islam 
initiated the third stage, and the one in which it had an important impact. 
Its popularity increased with the removal of the Zoroastrian and Christian 
churches after the Arab conquests, Mazdakism tended to become associ- 
ated with the radical Shi'ite sects or ghulät of the time!^?, The various radi- 
cal sects of Mukhtar, the Khurramis, Hamdan Qarmát, and al-Mugannä’ 
were all closely associated with Mazdakism!*!. In a similar vein of political 
involvement and radical activity, the Mazdakites were supporters of Abu 
Muslim and the “Abbasid Revolution” he led in the eighth century A DI. 

This volume of The Cambridge History of Iran, not unlike the other 
volumes of the compendium, represents an impressive achievement in 
the scholarship on the ancient history of Iran from the Seleucids to the 
Sasanians. Despite some shortcomings associated with the lack of sources, 
which can not be overcome, and the views of some of the essays, which 
can be improved upon, the work puts forth the fundamental body of his- 
torical knowledge we now have concerning the period. The essays give a 
fair representation of the currents of both continuity and change that were 
occurring across the period. While they convey the sense of a history that 
may be termed “Iranian,” they do not shirk from pointing out the innu- 
merable and inevitable exceptions to that, as well as the great amount of 
diversity, whether ethnic, religious, cultural, political, or otherwise, which 
so strongly marked the lands in and around Iran. Finding the balance 
between those two poles of diversity and uniformity, however difficult that 
may be, is perhaps the key to achieving the most accurate understanding of 
Iranian history, whether in the ancient period or in later times. 
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